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AUTHOR^S PREFACE. 


The flattering reception given to the first edition of this work 
again calls me before the public. Having no prepossessing 
adjunct to annex to my name in the title-page, no word, nor even 
letter, to denote the slightest connexion between that name and 
the professional subject treated of in these pages, I may be 
permitted to state my motives for undertaking a task, of such 
apparent difficulty to a landman, as a narrative of naval actions. 

It is now upwards of 13 years since the subject first engaged 
my attention. I was then a prisoner, or detenuy in the United 
States of America, and recollect, as if it were but yesterday, the 
impression made on my mind by the news of the Guerriere’s cap- 
ture. Having, during a few years^ practice as a proctor in the 
island of Jamaica, learnt not to place implicit reliance upon what 
an American swore, much less upon what he loosely asserted* 
I expected, very naturally, to derive consolation from the result 
of an inquiry into the actual force, in guns, in men, and in size, 
of the contending frigates. My acquaintance, while profession- 
ally employed, with many matters relating to ships, facilitated 
my labours; and the degree of intercourse, which had neces- 
s.jrily subsisted between several officers of the British navy and 
anyself, gave, I confess, a spur to my exertions. 

I soon ascertained that official fetter-writing, so far from, 
being a fair representation of facts, was l^olitical engine made 
use of by the government, to draw recruits to the army from the 
western states, to render the war popular throughout the union, 
and to inspire the nations of Europe with a favourable opinion 
of the martial character of the United States. 1 found that, 
although the republic was divided into two parties, democrats, 
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and federalists^ the latter would only scrutinize or call in 
question the statements of the former, when tlie deeds of 
the army were recounted ; but that the most extravagant 
assertions, made by the government or democratic party on 
behalf of the navy, received the stanch support of the 
federal or, misnamed, English party. As fir, therefore, as 
related to the exploits of the American navy, the whole press of 
the republic, from Maine to Florida, and from the Atlantic fron- 
tier to Louisiana, co-operated in furtlieiing the views of the go- 
vernment. Had these exaggerated accounts deluded the people 
of the United States only, the consequences would liave been 
comparatively trifling; but, as if Buonaparte was the only 
potentate who could issue false bulletins, or that an oflicial 
document, simply because it was drawn up in the English 
language, must be received as a truism by the English people, 
the press of this country unsuspectingly lent its aid in degrading 
the character of its own navy, and in exalting that of the 
Uhited States. 

While residing in an enemy’s country, I could do little else in 
the matter on which my mind was bent, than collect materials 
to be used at a future day. I did, however, manage to get 
inserted in some of the American journals, a few paragraphs 
setting right the comparative force in one or two of the actions, 
and had afterwards the pleasure to see those paragraphs copied 
into a London journal, as admissions extorted from the Ameri- 
cans themselves. At length my zeal nearly betrayed me ; and 
I was on the eve of being sent to the interior, when I effected 
my escape, and arrived, in the latter end of the year 1813, at 
Halifax, Nova-Scotia. 

I there became a gratuitous confributor to the only newspaper 
of the three, which could be called an English one, and pub- 
blished, from time to time, accounts of the different naval 
actions with the Americans ; showing t!.e exact force and di- 
mensions of their ships, and communicating to the colonial 
public many novel and important facts, 1 also transmitted 
several letters on the subject to England ; and they afterwards 
appeared in the Naval Chronicle. In March, 1816, I published 
a pamphlet, An Inquiry into the merits of the principal naval 
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actions between Great Britain and the United States, &c.” and 
inscribed it as an humble appeal to the understandings of the 
loyal inhabitants of his majesty’s North-American provinces.” 
In the succeeding J une I arrived in England ; and, in about a 
twelvemonth afterwards, I published a single octavo volume, 
entitled, A full and correct account of the Naval Occurrences 
of the late war between Great Britain and the United States. 
In June, 1818, 1 was induced to publish a work, in two volumes 
octavo, on the Military Occurrences ” of the same war ; and 
in the latter end of that year, or the beginning of 1819, 1 formed 
the resolution, the presumptuous resolution, as I now think, of 
writing a narrative of the different naval actions fought between 
Great Britain and her enemies since the declaration of war by 
France in February, 1793. 

Of that work, in its present amended state, I am now to 
speak. In the Introduction,” I have endeavoured to make 
the unprofessional reader acquainted with the’ rise and growth 
of the British navy ; with the ancient as well as the modern 
armaments of the ships composing it ; with the same respecting 
the ships of foreign .lavies ; and, in short, with every other par- 
ticular that I thought would assist him in understanding details, 
among which, too avoid too frequent a recurrence to paraphrase, 

I have been obliged to intersperse a great many technical terms. 
In order, however, to lessen the inconvenience arising from that 
circumstance, I have given a ** Glossary of sea-terms,” extracted 
chiefly from Falconer and Darcy Lever ; and which Glossary, 
as it at present stands, is far more copious than it was in the 
old edition. 

The main subject of the work I have divided into annual 
periods, and have subdivided each year’s proceedings into three 
instead of, as formerly, four principal heads: British and 
Fiir.xcii OR OTHER foreign fleets ; light squadrons and 
SINGLE SHIPS • and colonial expedition's. 

Under the first head, the leading subject for the current year 
is invariably the state of the British navy. Some account of 
the navy of the opposite belligerent is then given ; and, after 
that, the proceedings of the rival fleets. This head takes in all 
expeditions that arc not of a colonial nature, the operations of 
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Buonaparte’s invasion-flotilla, and a summary of such proceed- 
ings on shore, including measures of state and the movements of 
armies, as may contribute to throw a light upon naval history. 

Under the second head, I have given an account of all actions 
between frigate-squadrons or single ships, boat-attacks, ship- 
wrecks, and other naval proceedings not reducible under the 
fleet or the colonial head ; and the third and last head takes in, 
as it specifics, all expeditions fitted out against the colonies of 
any of the belligerents. On first introducing this head, I have 
thought it requisite to enumerate the colonies possessed, at 
that period, by the different European powers. 

It was in the Naval Occurrences,” that I first adopted the 
plan of exhibiting the comparative force of ships of war by a 
tabular statement. Before I introduced the plan into the present 
work, I consulted several naval officers ; and they all agreed, 
that the statement conveyed to their minds the clearest idea of 
that which it was meant to express, the actual fo^ce of the com- 
batants. A committee of the most scientific officers belonging 
to the American navy, having been ordered by the president to 
compute and report upon the relative sirength of different 
classes of ships, compare them by the weight of ball in a 
round.” M. Dupin, in tlic second, or naval part of his "*Voy- 
ages dans la Grande-Brctagne,” a work of admitted science and 
research, wherever he has occasion to compare the force of two 
ships of war, adopts my mode, that of the broadijide weight of 
metal. If it be the number and not the nature of the guns that 
decides the contest, what is to be understood by the frequent 
expression, “This ship is heavier than that?” Does it mean 
that the ship bears about her more wood .^nd iron work, and is 
therefore heavier ; or that her guns are of a larger caliber, and 
the balls she discharges from them heavier? 

In reasoning upon the issue of any battle, I have found 
neither the talent nor the inclination, to dwell on the conse* 
quences which might or did accrue to either nation from success 
or failure. The merits of the combat, considered as a combat, I 
have fully detailed, and freely discussed ; and have left the 
field of politics open to those who know better how to traverse 
it. Disclaiming as 1^0 all party-feeling, my task as an impar- 
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tial narrator has sometimes forced me to make remarks, which 
may be considered novel, if not, in an unprofessional writer 
presumptuous. Where such strictures appear, the grounds of 
them also appear ; and it would be as impossible for a rational 
mind to overlook, as it would be degrading for an independent 
one to withhold, the fair conclusion. If, notwithstanding my 
endeavours to be accurate, I have in any case argued from wrong 
data, and thus unintentionally committed injustice, 1 shall be 
ready to make the best atonement in my power. But who is 
so weak as to expect that, because among the attributes of a 
profession, gallantry ranks as one, no member of that profession 
can be otherwise than gallant ? Is it any reflection upon the 
army or the navy to say, that this general has nothing of the 
soldier about him but his gait; or that that admiral displays 
no trait of the genuine tar but his sca-phrases ? I feel a satis- 
faction, liowever, in being able to declare, that no material 
mistatement has been charged to me in the first edition of this 
work ; and yet, I neither spared the high, where facts told 
against them, nor refused my humble aid to tlie low, where 
their claims had been disregarded, and blu»steriug assurance 
allowed to usurp the rights of modest merit. 

There may be persons who consider, that a compilation of 
ofiicial letters from the London Gazette, properly headed and ar- 
ranged, would form the best Naval History that could be written. 
As I have nj^t only omitted to give one of those letters entire, 
but have amended some, flatly contradicted others, and en- 
larged upon the remainder, it becomes me to show upon what 
grounds I, a private individual, have taken such liberties with 
documents, that, as being ofiicial, are usually held too sacred 
to !i:ve their contents called in question. Beginning with the 
fleet-actions, let the reader refer to Lord Howe’s letter. It 
contains two mistatements : one, that a French ship of the 
line was captured in the night of the, 28th of May ; the other, 
that a French ship of the line was sunk dhring the engagement 
of the 1st of June. No doubt his lordship firmly believed 
what he stated, for a more honourable man did not exist. 
Lord Howe gives a sketch of the day’s proceedings, and, for 
further information, refers to the bearer of his despatches, 
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Captain Sir Roger Curtis. That sketch of the action may be 
comprised in three or four pages ; while the details I have given 
fill 80 pages. Look, also, at the mistatements in Lord Col- 
lingwood's letter respecting the battle of Trafalgar. Compare 
that brief letter with my account, which occupies 120 pages. 
I might refer, in a similar way, to every other general action of 
the two wars. 

With respect to single-ship actions, the official accounts of 
them are also very imperfect. The letters are generally written 
an hour or so after the termination of the contest, and of course 
before the captain has well recovered from the fatigue and 
flurry it occasioned. Many captains are far more expert at the 
sword than at the pen, and would sooner fight an action than 
write the particulars of one. I know a case where, after an 
officer had written a clear and explicit account of an important 
operation he had been engaged in, his commander-in-chief sent 
him back his letter to shorten. In consequence of this, the 
gazette-letter was not only brief, but unintelligible. If you are 
informed how long the action lasted, you seldom can learn at 
what hour it began or ended. As to the state of the wind, that 
is scarcely ever noticed. The name of the captured ship is 
given, and, now and then, the name of her commander ; her 
numerical force in guns ; also their calibers, generally when 
equal or superior, but less frequently when inferior, to those of 
the captor. The force of the British ship, being known to the 
Board of Admiralty, is left to be guessed at by the public, or 
partially gathered from Steel. Moreover, whatever may have 
been the mistakes or omissions in an official account, no sup- 
plementary account, unless it relates to a return of loss, is put 
forth to rectify or supply them.* 

But even the minuteness of my accounts has given rise to 
objections. That trite maxim of expediency, Truth is not at 
all times to be spoken," has been hela up against me ; and I 

i 

♦ Two exceptions occur to me: one, Captain Blackwood’s letter, amend- 
ing Lord CoIIingwood’s respecting the prizes made at the battle of Trafalgar ; 
the other, a letter from Vice-admiral Bertie, supplying the omission of the 
name of the Menelaus among the ships stated as present at the capture of 
the Isle of France. 
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have been blamed for removing the delusion^ which the now no 
longer existing difference between the rated and the real force 
of a British ship of war had so long imposed upon the public. 
If, in showing that a certain frigate, instead of mounting, as 
was supposed, 38 guns, mounted 46, I leave to be inferred, that 
her captain did not deserve to be knighted for having captured 
a French frigate of 44 guns, I confer a benefit on the British 
navy ; I assist to exalt, rather than to debase, the martial cha- 
racter of tlie nation. For instance, a French war breaks out 
to-morro.w, and this same British frigate captures a French 
frigate of 44 guns. Is her captain knighted? No. Why? 
Because his ship is a 46, his opponent’s only a 44, gun frigate. 
The nation at large, not knowing that the old 38 and the new 
46 gun frigate were armed precisely alike, that, in fact, they 
were the same ship, exclaims, that the British navy is not what 
it was; that it now requires a 46-giin frigate to perform as 
much as, 25 years ago, was performed by a 38-gun frigate. It 
is the explanations I give, which place the two actions upon a 
par; explanations due no less to truth, than to the rising gene- 
ration of Nelsons, who require but the opportunity to be 
afforded them, to emulate, perhaps to outsliine, the bravest of 
those that have gone before them. 

Let not the reader imagine, because in the ensuing pages the 
veil may be drawn farther aside than has been customary, that 
he will find less to admire in the performances of the British 
navy. Far from it. Some hundreds of cases are here recorded, 
that are not to be found in any other publication of the kind; 
and even in many of those cases which have appeared before, 
my researches have enabled me to add particulars, calculated 
to raise the action to a sti4 higher rank in the annals of the 
British navy. 

I d&nnot recollect an instance where a British officer, of tried 
valour, has dissented from the opinion, that every justice ought 
to be done to the exertions of an enemy ; and yet, I regret to 
say, there are officers, as well as others, who have objected to 
my work because it is too Frenchified. Such illiberal opinions 
I value as nought. Nay, in direct opposition to their spirit, E 
am gratified in reflecting, that I have shown an impartiality 
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which will exonerate me from Hume’s sweeping charge, that, 
in relations of sea-fights, writers of the hostile nations take a 
pleasure in exalting their own advantages, and suppressing 
those of the enemy.” I feel, also, a degree of pride in the 
proofs I have afibrded, that a man may write an impartial naval 
history, and yet belong to the country the most conspicuous in 
it. I esteem the brave of every nation j but I glory in recount- 
ing the exploits, and in celebrating the renown, of tin*, brave of 
my own. And I shall not, I trust, be considered less patriotic 
than the historian who says, ** I confess, I love England,” 
because I will not go the length of saying also with him, and 
I hate her enemies.”* 

^ Could 1 have persuaded myself to make those authentic 
and valuable w^orks,” the “Annual Registers,”"!- rather than the 
log-books of ships and the official accounts on both sides, the 
groundwork of my statements, I should have escaped both the 
troublesome task of seeking particulars, and the unpleasant one 
of passing censure. The fulness of my details would not have 
obliged me to violate historical unity, by dividing my subject 
into so many distinct heads ; nor need I have run the risk of 
tiring the reader with the minuteness, nor of displeasing him 
with the technicality, of my descriptions. I should have cared 
less about the truth and originality, than about the easy flow 
and the “ patriotic,” which, in plain English, means the partial, 
tendency of my narrative ; and, instead of employing five or six 
years, I should scarcely have taken twice as many months, to 
bring my labours to a conclusion. He wdio is best read on 
naval subjects, can best appreciate the extent of my researches 
for matter that is novel. The accuracy of ly statements, a yet 
more important point, can best *be determined by those who 
were engaged in the serviges I profess to narrate. Of the many 
accounts of sea-fights to be found in these pages, there fis not 
one but contains something original, something which has never 
before been in print if it is only the state of the wind, the 
name of the foreign captain, or the particulars of the force 
mounted by the contending ships. 


f Preface to Brenton, p. vL 
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When I look upon the pile of letters, full 300 in number, the 
contents of which have so enriched these volumes, I cannot but 
feel grateful to the writers, many of whom are of the first rank 
and distinction in the navy ; and I beg them individually to 
accept my acknowledgments. Several of the writers betray an 
unwillingness to disclose facts creditable to themselves, and 
others strictly enjoin me, rather to under, than to over, rate 
their performances. Much, too, as I had calculated upon volun- 
tary communications (having in my Prospectus requested in- 
formation of the profession at large), 20 or 30 unsolicited letters 
are all that I have received. Nor were the remaining letters 
replies to a circular requesting information generally, but 
answers to a string of questions, leading directly to the point in 
doubt. In stating that upwards of 80 of my letters remain at 
tins hour unanswered, I shall perhaps be excused for some of 
the omissions that may discover themselves in the work. A 
few of those letters have probably miscarried, and others may 
have given offence. One captain, indeed, was candid enough 
to tell me, why he refused the least particle of ihformation : he 
did not like the freedom of my remarks upon excessive flogging. 
Let me assure him that, on a review of my past labours, there 
is no part I would wish less to retract, or even soften down, 
than that which, to iny regret, has provoked his anger. 

The celebrated author of the Decline and Fall of Rome,'^ in 
the Preface to his first octavo edition, says : Some alterations 
and improvements had presented themselves to my mind, but I 
was unwilling to injure or offend the purchasers of the preceding 
edition.*' This appears to me to be the excuse of an author 
who either is w^eary of his subject, or who feels that he is 
already seated upon the highest pinnacle of fame. As I am 
stiJi fondly attached to my subject, and have yet my fame (such 
a? it ever will be) to make, no cause exists to divert me from 
what I conceive to be my bounden duty to the public, to give 
the most full and accurate account in my power of the naval 
events of the period embi*aced by my work. 

The improvements I have been enabled to make in this 
edition are, for the most part, highly important. Such of those 
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improvements as relate to the heads under which the narrative 
is carried on have already been described. Nearly tlie whole 
of the tabular matter in each volume has been transferred to an 
Appendix at the end ; where, also, the Annual Abstracts of the 
British navy are now placed, instead of being put up in a sepa- 
rate quarto volume. The notes have almost all been incor- 
porated with the text ; and subjects connected in interest, but 
disunited in the former mode of arrangement, have been brought 
together. All the accounts have been revised, and many of 
them greatly enlarged. Upwards of 200 cases, chiefly boat 
and shore attacks, have been added to this edition. Among 
the improvements, is an epitome, under the head of Contfnts, 
of each year’s proceedings, w^ith a reference to the page at 
which the action or case is to be found. 

In otker naval histories, the name of the English captain is 
not always added to that of the ship he commands ; and even 
when it is added, the Christian name is seldom g’^^en. With 
respect to French captains, the omission of their names is gene- 
rally preferable to the attempt to insert them ; because, almost 
invariably, they are so mispelt, as to defeat every purpose of 
identity. In both these points, I was particularly careful in the 
first edition of this work ; and I have, in the present edition, 
at incalculable pains, inserted the Christian and sur nar^e of 
every first lieutenant in an action of note ; of every officer killed 
and wounded, in any action whatever ; of every officer present 
(where obtainable) in any attack by boats, or in operations 
against the enemy on shore. When it is known, that these 
names comprise some thousands, that the surnames of part 
only, and the Christian names of scarcely any, are to be found 
in the gazette-letters, some idea may be formed of the diffi« 
culties I have experienced in consummating this part of my 
new plan, I will venture to say, that the Board of Admiralty 
themselves would have found considerable difficulty in adding 
the proper Christian names to such a mass of surnames. A few 
Christian names, and a few only, I have been obliged to leave in 
blank, and in others I may have erred; but I have used my 
utmost endeavours to be accurate in all. Let me here mention. 
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that the London Gazette contains a great many misprinted 
names ; and that its Index of State Intelligence’' is extremely 
imperfect and erroneous. 

To render this new system of nomenclature of increased 
practical benefit, as well to the public at large, as to the junior 
class of British naval ofiicers, to do justice to whose gallant 
exertions was my chief motive in planning it, I have caused a 
list to be made of all the names, with the volume, year, and 
page in which they occur, and the progressive rank of the 
officer. Pardon me, reader, if I now descend, for a moment, 
from the station of the author, to give expression to feelings of 
rather a personal nature. To an affectionate partner, who has 
chared my anxiety in executing this arduous and protracted 
work, as well as incurred some of the danger consequent upon 
It, I am indebted for the Index of both the present and the pre- 
ceding editions. The labour of the undertaking is manifest ; 
and its a uracy will, I trust, be equally evident when there is 
occasion to refc" to it. 

In the Index to the last three volumes of the old edition, the 
names of ship?, as w^ell as of the officers, appear ; and, in 
Prospectus of the new edition, I promised that the ships 
shoal 1 form part of the Index to the present work. By the 
time, how^ever, t^at the first three voli . cs had been gone over» 
the qirntity of index matter was so great, that I decided to 
omit the "-hips ; the rather, as no ship, no British ship at least 
except in a single instance or so, is named in the work without 
her ca]>tam or commander being also named. 

For their novelty as well as their utility, the Diagrams will 
pcriiaps be considered the most important improvement in the 
wo'k. I wish they had been more numerous; but I found it 
impracticable to extend the number, and at the same time pre- 
/•erve that accuracy, without which the diagram would obscure, 
rather than illustrate, the letter-press. Although, with one or 
two exceptions, not finished quite so well as I could desire, 
these wood-cuts have greatly increased the cost, but without 
adding one shilling to the price, of the book. 

The greater portion of the sixth volume is made up of the 
operations of the late American war, which, for the want of 
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room, I was obliged to omit in the preceding edition. Here it 
is, I fear, that my zeal in the cause of truth, my wish, my deter- 
mination to expose, as far as I am able, all counterfeit claims to 
renown in naval warfare, will subject me to the charge of national 
prejudice. Confident, however, that 1 have, in no instance, 
swerved from that impartiality which gives to these pages their 
principal value, I must console myself with the reflection, that 
those who charge me with being too severe in my strictures 
upon the officers and people of the United States, have never 
had an opportunity of forming a judgment of the American 
character. For the edification of such persons, I subjoin a brief 
account of the frontispiece of an American naval work, pub- 
lished at that which is reputed to be the most Anglican of all 
the cities of the republic, Boston. 

We are to suppose that the genius of America, having by 
some means got possession of old Neptune’s car and trident, 
along with a pair of prancing sea-nags, is desirous to take an 
airing on the deep. Behold her, then, as she dashes through 
the waves, pointing with the trident, by her degraded into a 
staff for the national colours, to some medallions of American 
worthies, fantastically stuck upon a monument, whose founda- 
tion, seemingly, is no other than the froth and foam which the 
lady herself has just kicked up. Wreaths of laurel, sea-gods, 
and a towering eagle, find appropriate places in the design. 
Upon the pedestal are the names of Manly, Truxton, 
Jones,* Preble, Barney, Little, Barry and the pillar 
is ornamented with the medallions of ‘MIull, Jones, !' De- 
catur, Bainbridge, Stewart, Lawrence, Perry, Mac- 
don ough and, at the top, with the * ames of “ Porter, 
Blakely, Biddle.^’ Several other medallions present their 
backs to us : they probably represent Warrington, Burrows, 
Chauncey, Elliott, Angus, Tarbell, Thomas ap Catesby Jones,” 
&c. &c. Nor has our old friend Commodore Rodgers been en- 
tirely forgotten, althbugh rather shabbily treated, by having 
only “ gers ” of his name, and but one of his shoulders, thrust 
into view. In front of the car is a sort of raft, bearing pieces of 
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cannon, mortars, shells, shot, &c. ; but we search in vain for 
any of those chain and bar shot which the Americans em- 
ployed with so much advantage in their warfare against the 
British. Upon the whole, no one, except an American, will 
consider as inapplicable .to the design the following words of 
Mr. Addison : “ One kind of burlesque represents mean persons 
in the accoutrements of heroes.” 

Previously to the late war with the United States, persons in 
this country were in the habit of exclaiming against French 
boasting,” French misrepresentation,” and “ French impu- 
dence.” My analysis of the American accounts has already, I 
trust, sufficiently shown that, in the art of boasting and mis- 
representing, the French could never compete with the Ame- 
ricans ; and I will now make it equally clear, that, in impudence 
also, our neighbours must yield up the palm. 

Within this week or two, an American bookseller, domiciled 
in London, has been trying to serve the cause of his country by 
practising a trick upon the gullible portion of this. He has put 
forth, ill a neat octavo volume, a History of the United States, 
from their first settlement as colonies, to the close of the war 
with Great Britain, in 1815.” Of that part of the work which 
relates to the late war I shall only speak, and I do pronounce 
it as barefaced a calumny against England as ever issued from 
the American press. The writer, whoever he is, for he seems to 
have been ashamed to tell his name, has found the mistatements 
in the American official accounts too moderate for his purpose : 
hehas«!ulledhis choice collection of '-facts "from the most violent 
party-papers in the United States ; papers written when there was 
a fi <^^81) exciting cause to plead as some excuse for misrepresenta- 
tion and invective ; papers from which an American writer, with 
a name, would not, at this day, venture to draw his materials, 
even had he no other than an American public to please. 

This genu5/c, but anonymous American writer, conies, or pro- 
bably sends, here to tell us (p. 385), tliat the attack by the 
President upon the Little -Belt, was "insolence deservedly 
punished that (p.397) "the Wasp, of 18 guns, captured the 
Frolic of 22,” and that "in this action the Americans obtained 
a victory over force decidedly superior,” that (p.405) "Admiral 
Cockburn, departing from the usual modes of ^honourable w^ar 
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fare, directed his efforts principally against unoffending citizens 
and peaceful villages,” and that " the farm-houses and gentle- 
men’s seats near the shore were plundered, and the cattle driven 
away or wantonly slaughtered that (p. 406) the Hornet met 
and captured the British Peacock, of about equal force that 
(p. 411) Commodore Perry’s victory on lake Erie was achieved 
over a superior force that (p. 415) Commodore Chauncey 
upon lake Ontario, repeatedly ofl’ered battle to the enemy’s 
squadron, which was superior in force ; but Sir James Yeo, the 
British commander, intimidated by the result of the battle on 
lake Erie, retired before him that (p. 425) Commodore 
Downie’s squadron on lake Champlain carried 95 guns, and was 
manned with upwards of 1000 men, and that Commodore 
McDonough’s carried 86 guns, and was manned with 820 
men that (p. 426) the American sloop Peacock captured 
the Epervier, of equal force and that the sloop Wasp cap- 
tured the Reindeer, and afterwards in the same cruise sunk the 
Avon, each of superior force j” that (p. 437) the Constitution 
captured the Cyane and Levant, whose forces united were 
superior to hers ; and the sloop Hornet captured the brig Pen- 
guin, stronger in guns and men than the victor,” 

The worst is, that, for any thing appearing to the contrary, 
these statements are contained in an English work ; and I 
should not be surprised, if the North-American Review w'cre by 
and by to quote them, as admissions extorted from an English 
author of note, who had some special reason for concealing his 
name. It is to be hoped that the more influential of the English 
reviews will give a trimming to the only party whose name 
appears to this work, for his impudent a.lempt to palm upon 
the English public a book of lies and trash, for a book of 
cc history.” Unfortunately, the reprobation of the work may 
answer the publisher’s purpose as eficctually as the praise of 
it ; and he is chuckling to himself as ne reads this, to think 
that even I shall put 'into his pocket some c< pretty consider- 
able ” amount in British coin for his libels upon British cha- 
racter. 

Between the publication of the first and second parts of the 
former edition of my ^rk, two volumes of another Naval 
„ History” made their appearance before the British public. I 
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discovered inaccuracies, but I abstained from noticing them, 
because the author had not completed his undertaking, and 
might, in his succeeding volumes, correct them himself. The 
v^hole work has since been published ; and I have felt myself 
quite at liberty to discuss its merits : nay, I was bound to do 
so in my own justification, for who is there, when a naval occur- 
rence is related difi’ereiitly by an unprofessional and a profes- 
sional writer, that will not pin faith upon the latter ? I am not 
such a hypocrite as to disown, that 1 derive a satisfaction from 
the comparison of Captain Brenton’s work with my own, short 
as even that falls of what my wishes would have made it. And 
yet, how often have I longed for the experience of a post-captain 
of 20 years’ standing, for some of those " great opportunities for 
obtaining the most correct information” enjoyed by my contem- 
porary. Captain Brenton could go to the club-rooms and con- 
vivial meetings of his brother-officers, and collect his facts from 
among them ; while, for a single fact, often of dubious import- 
ance, I had to address myself to a stranger ; one, perhaps, who 
thought so meanly of my abilities for the task I had undei> 
taken, that he would not deign to send me a reply. 

I hope, therefore, that those of the naval profession, who have 
felt, or who may feel, disposed to bear hard upon me for the in- 
accuracies they discover, or tlie strictures they dislike, will re- 
flect upon the fallibilities of a naval historian of their own body. 
Let them consider, that any three of my six volumes contain 
more matter pertaining to naval history, than the five volumes 
of Captain Brenton. Let them make some allowance ][for the 
increased quantity of detail in my work, as well as for the in- 
creased liability to err, which I have thus brought upon myself. 
Let t ose, also, who may prefer the style ol my contemporary to 
min, , reflect how much easier it is for a writer, who skims over 
the surfaces of things and finds little or nothing jto start at, to 
construct w^cll-turned periods, than a writer, who dips deeply 
into his subject, and stops every now and*then to investigate a 
tlisputed fact. Finally, whatever literary aid Captain Brenton 
may have received, I can conscientiously say with Gibbon, 

1. My rough manuscript, without any intermediate copy, has 
been sent to press. 2. Not a sheet has been seen by any 
human eyes, excepting those of the author and the printer : the 
faults and n||||| LiLmiT- 
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It is now upwards of eighteen months since I announced an 
intention of printing a new edition of my Naval History, and re- 
quested to have transmitted to me any corrections necessary to 
be made in the statements of the former edition. I expended 
upwards of fifty pounds in advertisements, urging naval officers 
to assist me in rendering my forthcoming work worthy of them 
and of the country. Consequently, I do not feel myself 
answerable for any mistatements, which appeared in the old, 
and may reappear in the present edition. I trust, however, that 
there are ver few of them. Two or three officers, who have 
never applied to me directly or indirectly, will find that I have 
corrected errors which had crept in respecting them, and have 
expressed my regret that those errors should have occurred. On 
the otlier hand some of the most noisy claimants for redress will 
wish they had remained silent : justice, however, was all they 
could expect, and justice I hope I have done them. 

I have still a trifling topic to touch upon. One evening at 
eight o’clock, ray publishers sent me down two pretty little 
wide-printed volumes. The title of" Naval Sketch-book,” and 
that by " An officer of rank,” made me regret that the work had 
not appeared a twelvemonth earlier, in order that I might have 
profited by the naval information I expected to find within it. 
At the very first thumbful of leaves I turned over, my heart al- 
most leaped into my mouth ; for I read as follows : " Incon- 
sistencies, Infidelities, and Fallacies of James.'*’ Here was a 
plurality of faults ! I presently discovered that I, or my printer 
for me, had made use of main instead of mizm^ but that the 
officer of rank” had overlooked the.circumstance of my having 
corrected the mistake in the Errata ; ar 1 that, on another oc- 
casion, I had accidentally made an inappropriate use of the 
term bear up. As these little slips would not justify the heavy 
imputation cast upon me in the " Contents,” I went through the 
work, and was pleased to find that, having no specific charge to 
bring forward, the author could only vent his spleen in general 
abuse of me and my work. I saw clearly, that the " officer of 
rank” was not what he pretended to be, any more than the 
sixpenny scribe noticed by him was " Capt. William Goldsmith, 
R.N.” Before one o’clock the next afternoon, I traced the 
officer of rank” through every ship he had served in, and 
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found that, in 1793, when my work commences, he was just 
breeched, that seven years afterwards he entered the British 
navy, and that, at the battle of Algiers, in August, 1816, he 
had been not quite eight years a lieutenant. I may add, that, 
although many a boatswain's name does, the name of the 
** officer of rank" does not, appear in these pages. 

The officer of rank" made his virulent attack upon me a 
full twelvemonth after I had announced a new and improved 
edition as being in the press ; but as regarded him, I staid my 
corrective" pen, the moment I discovered that a new edition 
of the “ Naval Sketch-book" was about to appear. I have seen 
it ; and find that, as far as relates to me, the new work is a re- 
print of the old. I am therefore at liberty to proceed in show- 
ing up" the officer of rank." Will it be credited of a writer, 
who declares that he never presumes to give an opinion of a 
work until he has read it with attention, that he actually fathers 
upon me a “ maxim," which I quote from another, for the ex- 
press purpose of showing its objectionable tendency ? Let the 
reader turn to p. 105 of the firet volume of the “ officer of 
rank’s" book, and then to the passage at p. vi of this Preface, 
beginning, But even, &c.”; which is a transcript of what ap- 
peared in my former edition. In another place, the officer of 
rank" is disposed to be facetious with me, and that about a cir- 
cumstance, which every British naval officer, possessed of feel- 
ings a little more refined than would fit him for excelling in a 
“ galley story," must wish had iievei* happened. But, has not 
the “ officer of rank” himself, in one alteration made by him, 
afforded a practical proof, that the threat of correction some- 
time s operates as beneficially as the actual infliction of it ? 
The reader is requested to compare a sentence at the top of p. 
174, vol. i., of the old, with a sentence at the top of p. 208, vol. i., 
of the new, edition of the Naval Sketch-book." Nor is Lyon," 
if it be so at all, the only name that will bear to be punned upon. 

'' People," says the proverb, " who live in Glass houses, should 
beware of throwing stones." — Pray, reader, do not, like this 
writer, condemn me without looking at the Errata and 

♦ In the present edition ( 1836) the erratas liave, of course, been duly cor- 
rected in the page.— -BrfeVor. 

VOL. 1. C 
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should you then, in spite of my endeavours at accuracy, dis* 
cover any mistatements, I request you will communicate them 
to me. If I say to an oflSicer who may have a complaint to 
allege, send your statement in writing, it is because none but 
a written statement can serve his purpose or mine, and not 
because I fear him or any other man, or have the least ex- 
pectation of a renewal of the disgraceful business that once 
occurred. I should be ill fitted for the task I have undertaken, 
were I to found a charge against a whole profession upon the 
misconduct of one of its members. 

In the preface to the fourth volume of the old edition, I 
hinted at the probability of my undertaking an account of the 
principal naval actions of the first American war, or that com- 
mencing in 1776 and ending in 1783. I still think it probable 
that I shall make the attempt ; and I would wish, also, to give 
a history of signal-making in the British and French navies, as 
exemplified in the different general actions fought between them. 
On this abstruse subject, I should be thankful to receive as- 
sistance from British officers ; and I will undertake to return in 
safety any signal-books or other documents which they may 
please to send to me. Should I succeed in completing a volume 
of this description, a part of it will be devoted to corrigenda 
ANJ3 ADDENDA connected wdth the present work ; and it is to 
that end more especially, that I solicit officers to apprize me of 
any inaccuracies they may discover. Diagrams applicable to 
actions detailed in these pages, I would willingly insert in the 
supplementary volume ,* and I will thank officers to transmit me 
copies of any letters which they may have forwarded to the 
Admiralty, describing boat-attacks and other similar services 
against the enemy; and which, not having appeared in the 
London Gazette, or only^n the shape of abstracts, may not have 
been recorded in this work. When I state that my postage- 
account for the Naval History, from first to last, has exceeded the 
sum of one hundred pounds, I shall be excused for requesting 
officers*' to endeavour to forw’ard their communications free of 
charge. 

12^ Chapel Field, South Lambeth, 

March 25, 1820mm 
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Aback, the situation of the sail of a ship, when its forward surface is pressed 
upon by the wind. 

Ahnjl, tlie hinder part of a ship, or some point nearer to the stern than any 
given part ; as, abaft the foremast. 

Abeam, the point at right angles with the ship’s mainmast : hence, abaft the 
beam, is a situation or position between the direct line abeam and the 
stern, and before the beam, is between tlic beam and the head. 

Aboard, the inside of a ship : hence, any person who enters a ship is said to 
go aboard ; but, when an enemy enters in time of battle, he is said to 
board. To fall aboard, is to strike against another ship. To haul aljoard 
the main tack, is to bring the clew of the mainsiiil down to the chess-tree. 

About, is the situation of a sliip immediately after she has tacked, or changed 
her course, by going about, and standing on tlie other tiick. 

Abreast, synonymous with Abeam. 

Adrift, the state of a ship or vessel broke loose from her moorings, and driven 
without control, at the mercy of the wind, sea, or current. 

Afore, all that part of a ship which lies forward, or near the stem. 

Aft, After, beliind, or near the stem of a ship. See Abaft. 

Aloft, up in the tops, at the mast-head, or ajiy where about tlic higher yards 
or rigging. 

Alonfmdc, close to the ship. 

Ap-\Jships, the middle of the ship, either with regard to her lengtii or breadtli; 
as, the enemy boarded us amidships, i. c. in tlie middle, between the stem 
and stem, rut the helm amidships; i. e, in tlie middle, between the two 
sides. 

Anchor, best bower and small bower, the two stowed furthest forward or near 
to th** bows; \}c\q best bower being the anclior on the starboard bow, the 
sma h bower the one on the larboard bow ; the sheet anchor is of the same 
si/j and weight os either of the bowers ; stream anchor a smaller one ; and 
ked^e anchor, the smallest of all. 

Anrtnd, way spar or mast placed perpendicularly. 

Astern, behind the ship. 

Athwart hawse, the situation of a ship when she is eViven by the wind, tide, 
or other accident, across the stem of another, whetlier they bear against, or 
are at a small distance from, each other, the transverse position of the 
former with respect to the latter being principall}^ understock. 

Athwart the forefoot, is generally applied to the flight of a cannon-ball, as 
fired from one ship across the line of anocher’s course, but alicad of her, 
as a signal for the latter to tiring to. 

Bar, a shcnl running across the mouth of a harbour or river. 

Bare poies^ having no sail up. 
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Barricade^ more commonly called Btdumrk, the wooden parapet on each side 
of the forecastle, quarterdeck, or poop. 

Beam i^On the beam, implies any distance from the ship on a line with tlie 
beams, or at right angles with the keel : thus, if the ship steers or points 
northward, any object lying east or west, is said to be on her starboard or 
larboard beam. See Abeam, 

Bear up, or bear away, is to change the course of a ship, in order to make 
her run before the wind, after she has sailed some time with a side wind, 
or close hauled ; and seems to have been derived from the motion of the 
helm, by which this is partly produced, as the helm is then borne up to 
windward or to the weather-side of the ship. Hence, bear up seems to 
have reference to the helm only; as, “Bear up the helm a weather.” 
With respect to any other thing, it is said, Bear away, or hear down; thus : 
“We bore away for Torbay;” “We bore down upon the ship and en- 
gaged her.” 

Bearing, the point of the compass on which any object appears ; or the 
situation ofany object in reference to any given part of the ship. 

Beating, the o])cratioii of making a progress at sea against the direction of 
the wind, in a zig-zag line, or tniverse ; beating, however, is generally un- 
derstood to be turning to windward in a storm,* or fresh wind. 

Belay, to make fast. 

Bend the sails, is to affix them to the yards ; bend the cable, to fasten it to 
the anchor, &c. 

Bendit, the streaks of thick stuff, or the strongest planks in a ship's side. 

Bight, any part of a rope between the ends ; also a collar or an eye formed 
by a rope. 

Binnacle, the frame or box which contains the compass. 

Birth, a place of anchorage : a cabin or apartment. 

Bits, large upright pins of timber, with a cross-piece, over which the bight of 
the cable is put ; also smaller pins to belay roj)es. See, 

Board, the space comprehended between any tAvo places where the ship 
changes her course by tacking ; or it is the line over w'hich she runs be- 
tween tack and tack, w'hcn turning to windward, or sailing against the 
direction of the wind. Hence, to make a good board, or stretch, to make 
short boards, &c. — See also, Aboard. 

Boarding-netting, network triced round the ship to prevent the boarders from 
entering. 

Bow, is the rounding part of a ship’s side forward, beginning where the planks 
arch inwards, and terminating where they close at the stem or prow. On 
the boiv, an arch of the horizon, not exceeding 45 degrees, comprehended 
between some distant object and that point of the compass w hich is right 
aliead, or to which the ship’s stem is directed. 

Bowlines, ropes made hist to the leeclics or sides of the sails, to pull them 
forw'ard. 

Box off, is, when a ship having got vp in the wind or been taken with the 
wind ahead, the head-yards arc braced round to counteract its effect, and 
prevent the ship from being turned round against your inclination. 

Braces, ropes fastened to the yard-arms to brace them about. 

Brads, ropes applied to the after leeches of the driver, and some of the stay- 
sails, to draw them up. 

Brccdc ground, to weigh the anchor and quit a place. 

Breeching, a stout rope ' fixed to the cascabel of a gun, and fastened to the 
ship’s side, to prevent the gun from running too far in. 

Bring to, to check the course of a ship by arranging the sails in such a man- 
ner that they shall counteract each other, and keep her nearly stationaiy ; 
when she is said to lie by oi lie to, having, according to the sc&-phrase, 

* Ships cannot turn to windward in storms. Ships lie to in storms, under 
Storm sails, and'^drift to'ftbward instead of turning to windward,— 
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some of her sails aback, to oppose the force of those which arc full. To 
come to is sometimes used with the same meaning ; although, more gene- 
rally, it means to let go the anchor. 

Sting up, to cast anchor. 

Broach to, is wlicii, by the violence of the wind, or a heavy sea upon the 
quarter, the ship is forced up to windward of her course or proper direction 
in defiance of the helm. 

Bulkheads, partitions in the ship. 

Bumkin, a short boom or beam of timber projecting from each how of a ship, 
to extend the clew or lower edge of the foresail to windward. 

Cable, a large rope by which the ship is secured to the anchor. 

Cable's length, a measure of 120 fathoms, or 240 yards. 

Cap, a thick lilock.of elm, with a round hole in the fore part for the topmast 
to enter, and a square one abaft to receive the lowermast head. 

Capstan, a machine by which the anchor is weighed. 

Cat-head, a strong projection from the forecastle on each bow, furnished with 
sheaves or strong pulleys, and to which the anchor is lifted after it has been 
hove up to the bow by the capstan. 

CaCs paw, a light air perceived by its effects on the water, but not durable. 

Chains, or channels, of a ship, tiiose strong projections from tlie sides below 
the quarterdeck and foreciistle ports, in large ships, but above the guns in 
small ones, to which the shrouds or rigging of each of the lowermasts are 
secured, by means of wooden blocks, or deadci/es, strongly chained and 
bolted to tin; ship’s side. 

Chess-tree, a piece of wood bolted perpendicularly on each side of the ship 
near the gangway, to confine the clow of the mainsail ; for wiiich purpose 
there is a liole in the upper part, through which the tack passes, that ex- 
tends the clew of the sail to windward. 

Clew garnet, fore or main, is a rope running double from nearly the centre of 
the fore or main }'ard, to the clews or c«)rncrs of the sail, where the tack 
and sheet are affixed, and is tlie principal means of clewing up or taking 
in the sail. 

Close hauled, the arrangement or trim of a sliip’s sails wh(*n she endeavours 
to make a progress in tin; nearest dir(*ction possible towards that point of 
the compass from wliicb tin* wind blows. 

Clidy-haul'ing, tacking })y means of an anchor.’*^ 

Coamings, the borders of the hatchway, which arc raised above the deck. 

Cmrdng the ship, the directions given to the steersman by a superior 
seaman, termed tlic quartermaster, or by the captain, master, or pilot, as 
the case may be. 

Courses, a name by which the fore and main .‘•ails, and driver, arc usually dis- 
tinguished. 

Crank, the quality of a ship which, for want of a sufficient quantity of ballast 
or caj-go, is rendered incapable of carrying sail, without being exposed to 
the danger of upsetting. 

Cutwa^'jr, tlie knee of the lu^ad. 

Dar‘*i, a piece of timber used as a crane to hoist the ffooks of the anchor to 
the top of the bow : it is called fishing the anchor. 

Driver, a large sail suspended to the mizen gaff : called also spanker. 

Edge away, as, w^hen a ship changes her course, by sailing larger, or more 
afore tlie wind than she had done before. 

is to fill the sail that has been shivered or hove aback, to bring the 
ship to. 

Fleet, an assemblage of ships of war, to the number of ten and upwards. 

Flooks, the broad parts or palms of tlie anchors. 

Flotilla, a fleet of small vessels of war. 

♦ The very best description of this manoeuvre is to be found in Captain 
Marryat’s " Peter Simple.*' 
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Exii 

Fore^ndr^ft, the lengthway of the ship. 

Forgmg akead, to be forced ahead by tlie wind. 

Founder, to sink. 

Furl, to wrap or roll a sail close to the yard,stay» or mast to which it belongs^ 
and wind a gasket or cord about it to fasten it thereto. 

GiukeU, a piece of plait to fasten tlie sails to the yards. 

Grain,* to be in the, of another ship is immediately to precede her in the same 
direction. 

Gripe, is when, by carrying too great a quantity of aftcrsail, a ship inclines 
too much to windward, and squires her helm to be kept ar-weather, or to 
windward. 

Gun-shot, implies, saj’s Falconer, “ the distance of the point-blank range of a 
cannon-shot.” With submission, we tiike a gun-«hot distance to mean long, 
and not point-blank range ; if this be correct, a ship is within gun-shot of 
another when she is v/ithin a mile or a mile and a quarter of her. 

Haul the wind, to direct the ship's course as near as possible to that point of 
the compass from which the wind arises. 

Hawse-holes, the hole's through which the cables pfiss. 

Hawse, is generally understood to imply the situation of the cables before the 
ship's stem, when she is moored with two anchors out from the bows ; tiz,, 
one on tlie starboard, and the other on the larboanl bow. It also denotes 
any small distance ahead of a ship, or between her head and the anchors by 
whicli she rides. 

Hawser, a small cable. 

Heave to, synonymous with bring to. Heaving to an anchor, is when all the 
cable is taken in until the ship is dircc'tiy over her anchor, preparatory to 
its being weighed out of the ground. 

Knot, synonymous with mile. 

Labour, to pitch and roll heavily. 

Larboard, a name given by seamen to the left side of the ship, when looking 
forward from the stern. 

Large, a phrase applied to the wind, when it crosses the line of a ship’s 
course in a favourable direction ; particularly on the beam or quarter : 
hence, to sail large, is to advance wdtli a large wind, so as that tlie sheets 
are slackened and flowing, &c. This phrase is generally opposed to sailing 
close hauled, or with a scant wind. 

Lasking\ course, is when a ship steers in a slanting or oblique direction 
towards another. 

Jjie to, synonymous with Bring to. Heave to. 

Looming, an indistinct appearance of any distant object, as ships, moun- 
tains, &c. 

the order to the helmsman to put the tiller towards the lee-side of 
the ship, in order to make the ship sail iKiarcr to the direction of the 
wind. 

Main sheet, a large rope affixed to the^wer corner or clew of the mainsail by 
which, when set, it is hauled aft into its place. 

Main tack, another large rope affixed to the same corner of the sail, hut to 
haul it on board or down to the chess-tree on the forepart of the gangway ; 
when set upon a wind, or close hauled, tlie foresail is Airtiished with similar 
gear. 

Musket-shot distance, from 300 to 400 yards. 

Offing, implies o\it at sea, t»r at a good distance from the shore. 

Overhaul, to examine ; also to overtake a ship in chase. 

Pay roundoff, is, when near the wind, to fall off from it against the helm, and 
in spite of every effort to {)rcvent it. 

PktoCshot distance, about 50 yards. 

Plying, turning to windward. 


* The term grdm is obF^te. 


f This term is obsolete. 
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Port the hehnj the order to put the helm over to the larboard side of the ship. 
Used instead of larboard, on account of the affinity of sound between the 
latter word and starboard. 

Quarter, that part of a ship’s side which lies towards the stern, or which is 
comprehended between the aftmost end of the main chains and the side of 
the stern, where it is terminated by the quarter-pieces. 

Rake a sliip, is wlien the broadside sweeps another’s decks fore and aft, either 
by lying athwart her bows or her stern. Rake means also the inclination 
of the masts, bowsprit, stem, or sternpost. 

Reef, to reduce a sail by tying a portion of it to^the yards witli points. 

Ride, to be held by the cable. 

Round to, is when going large or before the wind, to come round towards tlie 
wind by tlie movement of the helm. 

Ship the tiller, &c., is to fix it in its place. 

Sloping the cable, unsplicing it within, a buoy and buoy-rope having been 
previously affixed to it, to show where the ship has left her anchor. 

^dicing, the mode by which the broken strands of a rope are united. 

Sptring, to tinvhor with a, is, before letting go the anchor, to cause a smaller 
cable or hawser to be passed out of a stern or (piartcr port, and taken out- 
side of the ship forward, in order to be bent or fastened to the ring of the 
anchor intended to be lc»t go, for the purpose of bringing the ship’s broad- 
side to bear in any given direction. 

Spring a mast, yard, or any other spar, is when it becomes rent or split by an 
overpress of sail, heavy pitch or jerk of the ship in a rough sea, or by too 
slack rigging. 

Squadron, an assemblage of ships of war in number less tlian ten. „Scc Fleet, 

Stand on, to keep on the same course. 

Starboard, the right side of the ship, when the eye of the spectator is directed 
forward, or towards the head. 

Stap, to stay a ship, is to arrange the sails and move tlu' rudder, so as to 
bring the sliip’s liead to the direction of the wind, in order to get her on 
the other tack. 

Steer, to manage a ship by the movement of tin? helm. 

7hrk, is to chang(i the course from one board to anotlicr, or to turn tlie ship 
al)out from the staihoaru to toe larboard tack, or rire versa, in a contrary 
wind. 

7Wnt, or tanvt rigged, means when a ship is very lofty in her masts. All- 
a-ifinlo, i.*, said wlien a shi{), having had some of her masts struck, has 
rehoistt‘d them. 

Paid, a corruption tight. 

'rhrinn a •^ail, is to insert in it, through small boles made by a boU-rop(*-needle, 
or a in;u hnc-sjf)ike, a number of short piece* of rope-yarn or spun-yarn, in 
order, by the sail’s being drawn over a hole in the ship’s bottom, to assist 
in sto’/ping the leak. 

Piyw, ti draw a sliip or boat forward in the water, by means of a rope attached 
to 1 other vessel or boat, which advances by the efibrt of rowing or 
saii'r-g. 

Turning to windward. Sec Beating. 

Unmoor, is to reduce a ship to the state of riding by a single anchor and 
catile, after she lias been moored or fastened by two or more cables. 

Unship, is to remove any piece of timber, wrood, &c., from the place in which 
it was fitted. 

H ake of a ship, is to be immediately behind or in the track of her. It also 
means when a ship is hid from view by another ship. 

Warp a ship, is to change her situation by pulling her from one part of a 
harbour, &c., to some other, by means of w’arps (ropes or hawsers), which 
arc attached to buoys, to other ships, to anchors sunk in tlie bottom, or to 
certain stations on the shore, as posts, rings, trees, &c. Tim ship is then 
drawn forward to those stations, either by pulling on the warps by band, or 
bv tlie application of some purchase, as a tackle, windlass, or capstim. 
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Way, a ship is said to be under way, that is, to have way upon her, when she 
has weighed her anchor, and is exposed to the influence of the tide, cur- 
rent, or wind. 

Weather a ship, headland, &c., is to sail to windward of it. The Veathergage 
implies the situation of one ship to windward of another when in 
action, &c. 

Wear, or veer ship, is to change her course from one board to the other by 
turning her stern to windward. 

Weigh, is to heave up the anchor of a ship from the ground in order to pre- 
pare her for sailing. 

Work a ship, is to direct her movements, by adapting the sails to the force and 
direction of the wind. To work to windward is a synonyme of beat, tack, 
turn to windward, &c. 



PREFACE 

BY THE EDITOR. 


That the British nation is greatly indebted to Mr. James, for 
the most faithful and unbiassed account of the different actions 
in which his majesty’s ships and vessels have been engaged, 
does not admit of contradiction. It is true we have other naval 
histories. One indeed has been undertaken and compiled by an 
officer of hi^h rank in his majesty’s service, and although there 
is much ability in that history, yet it by no means enters into 
detail, either of the great actions, or those of single ships, with 
the accuracy, minutiae, or impartiality which is to be found in the 
work of Mr. James. 

In the first place the Naval History alluded to above, is most 
particularly inaccurate as to the*difFerent events which occurred 
during the mutiny; and although the historian was himself 
present on that unfortunate occasion, as lieutenant of one of his 
majesty’s ships at Spithead, in 1797, yet has he contrived to full 
into errors, which Mr. James avoided ; and has inadvertently 
stated as facts, what most certainly never occurred. A letter 
to Vice-admiral Sir Thomas Byam Martin, K.C.B., containing 
an account of the mutiny of the fleet at Spithead, in the year 
1797, in correction of that given in Captain Brenton’s Naval 
History of the last war,” published in 1825, might have con- 
vinced the gallant officer of many very important mistakes, 
especially in regard to the London, the “ letter” in question be- 
ing from the pen of the captain of that ship during the mutiny. 
The reason given by Captain Colpoys for not having written his 
pamphlet previously to the appearance of the second edition of 
Brenton’s Naval History, is not very flattering to that work.” 

Discouraged” (he says page 3) by the general character of 
the work in question, for incorrectness and censorious stricture 
on the conduct of some officers of the highest rank and reputa- 
tion in our service, 1 did not look into the book for I believe 
more ihan a year after it came out.” Captain Colpoy’s remarks 
also, I was greatly surprised at finding, from the pen of an 
officer professing to have been an eye-witness, and intimately 
acquainted with all the circumstances (see voL i., page 411), so 
very erroneous a statement of the leading particulars of that 
event, and more especially of what took place on board the 
London, of which ship I was captain.” If the reader will con- 
sult Mr. James on this point, he will see how inaccurate Captain 
Brenton has been. 

For the second and third charges against the historian, not 
entering into sufficient detail, and being partial ; one instance 
will suffice. In the first edition of firenton’s Naval History, 

E . 338, vol. iii., a long account was given of the action between 
is majesty’s ship Phoenix, and the French frigate Di Jon^ In 

VOL. I. d 
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the present edition of Captain Brenton’s History, the account of 
this brilliant action is given in the following words : Betwe|>n 
the battles of Ferro! and IVafalgav, the Phoenix of 36^ guns, 
captured the Didon, a French frigate of about the same force. 
I purposely ovnit sayinjj any thing more on the subject of this 
action which is given at length in the first edition. That acemntt. 
which I hcluve to he correct, did not give satisfaction to some of 
the parties co7iccrn€d.'* 

ifow it may be asked why, in the preface to Jameses History, 
any remark concerning Captain Brenton^s should be made ? For 
this reason: in vol. i., p. 162 of the new edition, the following 
note is appended to some remarks arising from the delay in 
securing the prizes after the action of the 1st of June: “ I per- 
ceive that I am very amply quoted in Mr. James’s new edition. 
Whether it is quite fair to do so, is a question which I shall not 
pretend to decide. 1 can only say that my permission has never 
been obtained, and never will* be; and that, at all events it 
appears to me most unjustifiable to borrow so largely from a 
living author, and not to acknowledge the loan. 1 certainly 
cannot repay myself in kind. Mr. James’s facts and statements 
I am not disposed either to borrow or to criticize. Mine are 
drawn from the best sources available in a long professional life, 
and from an acquaintance more or less intimate with most of the 
leading men of the period under discussion.’^ 

Now so correct did the editor of James’s History find the 
account of the battle of the 1st of June in the foimer edition of 
Mr. James, that not one word was altered. It stands fiow, as it 
stood before, and in all probability wilt so remain to the end of 
time. Not one word has been borrowed from Captain Brenton, 
and although he is frequently quoted, as are many French his- 
torians, the quotation is always acknowledged, and is generally 
selected fqr the purpose of showing into what errors historians 
may fail. It would be, for instance, quite useless to borrow the 
account of the Phoenix and Didon: the gallant officers of the 
English ship may well complain of their historian, as not a 
name is mentioned. Baker and his hmve ’associates, find the 
whole description omitted, peeduse, the account did not give 
satisfaction to some of the parties conoerned.” A complaint of 
that kind cannot be alleged aninst this work. Mr. James 
collected hjs materials with womerful accuracy, and unceasing 
research. He published what he believed to be true, and cared 
very little whether ft gava satisfaction or uneasiness. He wrote 
his history after years of toil and difficulty, and no othet will ever 
displace it. He never altered his history, without proof was 
given him that he was in error, a^d had he believed a statement 
true, the words would have remained, in spite of all remonstrance 
from those who failed to disprove it. 

^ The British natiogmay rest satisfied upon tbe general correct- 
ness of the present wotk ; for, with the exception of about eight 
names being erroneously spelt, and ten Christian names being 
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omitted, only four objections to passages have been received by 
the editor. The princiral error is as tblfows : In James’s History 
it was stated that on tiie night of the 2d of November, 1806, the 
Boadicea, Captain John Maitland, and Dryad, Captain Adam 
Drummond, after having chased the squadron under Monsieur 
Duinanoir, discovered to leeward the squadron under Sir 
Richard Strachan. Mr. James then says, Having without 
getting any answer to their signals, arrived within two miles of 
the Caesar (Sir 11. Straeban's ship), which was the weathermost 
ship of this squadron, and then standing close hauled on the 
larboard tack, the Boadicea and Dryad, at about 10 h. 30 m. 
p. M., tacked to the north^-east, and soon lost sight of friends and 
foes.” The passage will be correct thus : Having arrived 
witliin two miles of the Csesar, which was the weathermost ship 
of this squadron, and then standing close hauled on the larboard 
tack, the Boadicea made the signal for an enemy being in sight, 
and although guns shotted were fired, and the lights kept up for 
more than lialf an hour, no notice whatever was taken of them% 
The Boadicea and Dryad with the wind at west-north-west, con- 
tinued steering to the north-east, and soon lost sight of friends 
and foeS) the enemy having bore up during tlie thick squally 
weather which came on about Up. m.” It will be seen by this 
account, which is undoubtedly correct, that Owing to the ne- 
glect on board the Cassar, both the Boadicea and Dryad were 
unfortunately prevented from taking any part in the action which 
occurred on the 4th of November; the lights were seen by the 
Eolus, Lord William Fitzroy, who being farther off than the 
Ctxsar, gave her credit for an equally proper look out, and did 
not repeat the signal ; and thus, owing to the delicacy of the one, 
and the neglect of the other, both Captain John Maitland, and 
Captain Adam Drummond, were deprived the honour of par- 
ticipating ill Sir K. Strachan’s action. 

Another error is relative to the affair between the Leopard 
and Chesapeake, on the 21st of March, 1807. James says, “ It 
was these three men demanded at Washington, that on two 
accounts weakened the claim of the British. In the first place, 
the Melampusis notone of the ships named in the published 
copy of Vice-admiral Berkeley’s order. Consequently the Leo* 

S rrl s captain, in taking away men who had deserted from the 
elampus, exceeded, what appears to have been his written 
instructions.” In justice to Captain Humphreys of the Leopard, 
we are bound to state, that he did in no wise exceed his oixlers. 
The reason assigned for taking the three men is, that they were 
clearly recognised as deserters. The other twelve Englishmen 
were subjects (but not deserters) of the King of England, and 
not being within the limits of the order, were not disturbed. 
These three men were sentenced to receive five hundred lasheS, 
itself a sufficient proof that Captain Humphreys’s brother officers 
approved his conduct. The Ute Hon. Sir George Berkeley, the 
comitianderrin^chief, wrote to Captain Humphreys a letter, in 
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which he strongly commends him for his judicious and sjarited 
conduct. For this we refer our readers to that excellent work, 
MarshalFs Naval Biography. 

In continuing the Naval Histoiy to the present date, much 
information has been derived fipm Marshall’s Account of the 
Burmese War, and fjx>m several pamphlets relative to that great 
and difficult undertaking. The Battle of Navarin is given from 
the best possible authority, and the work itself is brought up to 
the day after the last promotion, and finishes with the number of 
admirals, captains, commanders, &c., now on the naval list. 

In conclusion it may be remarked, that not the slightest allu- 
sion made to Captain Brenton's Naval History, is meant in a 
tone of hostility to that production. It certainly becomes the 
editor of a work to clear the character of his principal from any 
allegation of pilfering other authors, and althougn it must be 
admitted that no great work of times past can be written without 
recourse to the pages of others, yet has James, wherever he has 
borrowed, most scrupulously acknowledged the debt. In 
launching this new edition, the editor feels convinced that every 
impartial naval officer, to whatsoever country he may belong, 
will admit that Mr. James executed the work with the honourable 
intention of doing justice to every man, of holding up the brave 
and meritorious to the admiration of the world, and fearlessly 
condemning the tyrant or the coward. That the work is true 
and just in all its dealings, there can be no doubt, for if any part 
had been unjust or untrue, it became the duty of those who saw 
the erroi-s, to correct them. 

Waltham Hall, Waldmm Abbey . — March 1, 1867. 


Since writing the above. Captain Brenton^s last number has 
appeared, to which he has affixed a Reply to some of the State- 
ments in James’s Naval History.^ This must be answered. I 
trust Captain Brenton will believe me sincere, when 1 say that 
no officer stands higher in the estimation of the public, for phi- 
lanthropy, assiduity, and professional ability, than himself ; and 
without flattery I add, that no man more richly deserves this 
eulogy, than Captain Brenton. He has spent.his youth in the 
service of his country, and his mature age fci* the benefit of the 
poor. With this opinion I trust it^iis impossible for any man to 
oelicve that I answer his Reply with the wish to detract from his 
character in the slightest possible degree, but merely that I am 
supporting the foundation (if I may* use the term in reference to 
Captain Brenton’s allusion), on which by building, 1 have 
according to him, misapplied my talents.” 

The Reply ” commences with an expression of sorrow, *Uhat 
neither Mr. James nor his Naval Editor should have^steered 
a course through their literary labours without running foul of 
him or bis bow.” Mr. James, in compiling his history, most 
assuredly mfofred to Captain Brenton's, aind did certainly notice 
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Dumeroiis eixore m that work ; that be quoted it where occasion^ 
ally he fbuud it correct^ is likely enough ; and how can history 
be compiled but by these means ? But let us*hope we are not 
like the silly beauty, who befieved eveiy word which detracted 
from an adversary waa ft compliment to hei'self. The two works 
in question, ai-e as different as night and day ; one is a cursory 
history of modern Europe, lightly touching upon naval actions ; 
the other is a naval The latter enters into every detail, 

and examines every question; it does not lightly skim over 
events, or give the account of a frigate action, such as the 
Nymphe and Cleopatra, in 14 lines and two words ; nor does it, 
because some of the parties concerned, were dissatisfied, blot 
out the written record,” and veil the gallantry of the Phoenix, in 
her action with the Didon, by damning it into two lines and three 
words. 

In %\l his general actions, with the exception of Trafalgar, 
Brenton, is almost as concise. Individual praise is rarely 
bestowed, and merited censure seldom indicted. 

Captain Brenton’s first fire in his “ Reply/' is directed against 
James and myself for misquoting him, calling a town, a tower. 
Admitted : for this, the printer’s devil, u'ho omitted to mark the 
correction made by myself, deserves to be chastised. 

Captain Brenton's second shot, is in reference to a theft 
committed by James, in plundering certain parts of Brenton, 
from vol. i., p. 8, and never pleading guilty to the charge. 
I say,‘‘ not guilty.” Let any person refer to the text, pp. 1 12 and 
113 of James, and if they can condemn me, they must be like 
Jeffrey, ^^and sentence letters as he sentenced men.” 

3. if the Queen-Charlotte’s ports were four feet six out of 
the water, or five feet ten, I imagine no great harm is done to 
historic troth. 

4. Diagrams, according to Captain Brenton’s opinion, are of 
very little use. In this fourth shot, no accusation is brought 
against James or myself ; it is merely a sort of apology on the 
part of Captain Brenton, for not having, in his work, given any 
diagrams excepting for fleets at anchor* The one of Navarin is 
recommended to the attention of Sir Edward Codrington. 

5. In regard to the main topmast of the Queen-Charlotte 
going over the side, Captain Brenton says, ^Hhat we know 
nothing about it very likely not ; but. we give an extract from 
ZdOrd Howe’s despatch to prove that it did go. The Queen- 
Charlotte bad then lost her fore topmast, and the main topmast 
fell over the side very soon after.” (Brenton, vol. i., p. 136.) Now 
there seems some mystery, and some mysterious conversation, 
relative to this unfortunate main topmast. All hands allow that 
it did go, and that is all which James states ; but Captain 
Brenton says, ^\you know nothing at all about the matter ; I 
know how the main topmast was lost, and so do the gallant 
admirals, Sir Edward Codrington and Cochet. The conversa- 
tion on the Queen<*Charlotte’s quarterdeck at ^hat moment was 
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highly edifying. Let me say no more.~’’ This is pSTtkiuhrly 
rich ; we are all in the dark^ and Captain Brenton^ the 
hutorian, will not show us a light NoiV had Mr. Janies known 
of this conversation, which Sir Edward Codrington is thus 
called upon to give to the public, the reader might rest pretty 
certain he would have had it, word for word, without any regard 
to persons ; do not, Captain Brenton, hide your light under a 
bushel, and allow the grave to put its extinguisher over SO 
edifying a remark. 

6. There is a note in James, vol. i«,p. 153, relative to the guns 
of the prizes taken on the 1st of June, being Swedish manufac- 
ture and ckiefiy of brass. Captain Brenton has kindly corrected 
this statement, and begs to inform the public that the guns were 
all iron, and likewise, that for the word bursted/* (James, VoL i. , 
p. ISt'S) the public are to read burst.** This correction of^ great 
historical fact, and of a typographical enor is particularly useful 
and kind. 

7. Captain Brenton begs to inform M. Jean Bon St. Aiidr6, 
his heirs, his executors, and assigns, that he (M. Jean Bon St. 
Andre) is a special coward, and is not entitled to any praise, 
which by some ‘‘ tortuosity of mind,” might be twisted from 
the unqualified disgust expressed in the mention of him in James’s 
Naval History. 

8. The anecdote concerning Sir Thomas Troubridge is a 
matter of taste, it has nothing whatever to do with history. 
I think Captain Brenton quite right in endeavouring to enliven 
his work* Mr. James’s not requiring that excitement, has 
omitted it. 

9. Agreed : let us say no more about Lord Howe or the age 
of the prizes. I think there has been quite enough useless 
discussion on both sides. 

10. Captain Brenton is at issue wiih James on the word 
" population” and populace.” We refer the public to Miss 
Martincau and Malthus for the first, and to Cobbett's grafnmat* 
for the second. 

1 1. The loss of the Ardent is copied from me,” says Blan- 
ton. It is in these words in James : While employed in this 
service, the Ardent unfortunately caught fire, b’eW up, and left 
not a soul alive to relate the origin ofithe catastrophe** There’S 
a theft! 

12. As Captain Brenton has called me** a naval officer of 
taste and character,”rl am bound to explain why I retained 
Jameses method of calling **the lower dec'C, the first deckj’ 
By-the-by, Brenton is quite wrong in saying this method 
was borrowed from the Americans; the decks were so nominated 
in Henry the Eighth’s time. An editor has no right to make 
such alterations ; any thing connected with history erroneohsly 
stated by Mr. James, has been altered, but an editor’s duty 
extends no further. 
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13. liQvd St'^Viocent waa wrong. Sillaua I'emained on Uia 
Franoh liat, for years after the caj^ure of the Pegase. 

14* Fear the affair of Captain Brown in Fort-Royal bay, see 
Cooper WUly^'a campaign, 1795, in the We&t Indies.” Mr. 
James is much indebted to him. 

15. ** The account of the gale in Torbay, in which / was present 
is copied from »ie.” (Brenton.) James says, *‘On the 14th of 
February, after several days detention in Torbay, by a heayy 
gale at south-east, in which nine of the 36 sail of the line in 
company, parted their cables, but fortunately brought up again, 
Earl Howe,” &c. There is an account of a gale of wind 
for you ! no London pickpocket was lialf so adroit as James; 
be stole that in his hurry which was not worth stealing, and 
which is so scanty and threadbare, that I wonder the owner of 
the goods ever reclaimed them. Is it possible that a man of 
Captain Brenton’s high feeling, and moral integiity, could bi iiig 
this, as w^ell as the loss of the Ardent, to detract from James’s 
and to enliance the merit of his History ? 

16. ‘‘ Neiflier Sir Charles Ekins, nor myself, is permitted to 
know any thing.” This is a great mistake of Captain Brenton ; 
there is no naval writer in some respects more deserving of the 
highest praise, than Sir Charles Ekins : his battle of the Nile, 
is by far the best account extant. But both Sir Charles and 
Captain Brenton, may occasionally be wrong. There are spots 
on the sun ; the proof that James duly appreciated Sir Charles 
Ekins, is by the manner he is quoted. 

17. Captain Brenton begs to inform any gentleman curious in 
old almanacks (and we recommend this meteorological remark 
to Mr. Moore), that on the night of the 20th of June, at 
Quiberon, it did not blow a g'ale of wind, although it rained ; 
and the public are informed, that Puisaye slept on board the 
Pomone, at least until daylight. Captain Brenton adds, but 
as I was present at this ahuir, I must of course be a ^ disqualified ’ 
witness.” Wait a moment. 

18. There are 13 lines in James, vol. i., p. 252, claimed by 
Brenton, he is quite welcome to them. 

19. Two more lines, claimed as original by Captain Brenton. 

20. Now w'e come to something like an objection. Captain 
Brenton, upon the authority of his brother, the gallant Sir 
Jahlcel Brenton, who was first lieutenant of the Gibraltar, in 
il^ecember, 1796, gives an animated account of the preservation 

that ship, after she bad struck on the Pearl rock, according 
to Brenton, and on a bank, according to James, near Cabrita 
point. The first objection started is, uiat Mr. James says, the 
mainsail w'as set,” and Sir Jahleel declares, it was not set.” 
Now I avail myself of this contradiction, to prove to Captain 
Brenton, that an eye-witness is not always correct. Mind, I do 
not say Sir Jahleel is not correct, but one of the eye-witnesses 
must be wrong. The log positively asserts that the mainsail 
was set. Sir .fahleel as positively states that 'it never was set* 
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The log of a ship is its history, wrij.taE|J2v an eye-witness ; the 
word of Sir Jahleel is unimpeachable^^n^as an eye-witness; 
who now shall pretend to say which is right? All the rest of 
the accounts nearly agree. But there is one question in James 
which Captain B'renton has not answered, and which, iwith his 
permission, I will ask again. ^^The Pearl rock, on which Sir 
Jahleel asserts the Gibraltar struck, lies about a mile and a 
half due south, and Cape Malabata, the north-east point of^ 
Tangier bay (on the opposite side of the strait), about 22 miles 
south-west of Cabrita point: how then with the wind at east- 
south-east, cOuld the Gibraltar want ^to weather Cabrita 
point/ to get into Tangier bay?” Captain Brenton will find 
that eye-witnesses (we may refer him to Colpoys’s remarks to 
Sir Byam Martin concerning the mutiny), are not always correct. 
I could bring Sir Walter llaleigh forward as an eye-witness, 
when he himself afterwards admitted that he was wrong. "" 

The 20 difi'erent paragraphs given by Captain Brenton, having 
now been answered, I would ask, what would have been the 
sentence of a court-martial if such charges had been brought 
against an officer? Frivolous and unfounded.” It will be 
perceived that I have answered them in the light manner I 
thought they deserved. Had any accusation been brought 
forwajod, which really affected Mr. James’s character as an 
historian, I should have defended him in a more sober style, or 
have given him up as a pirate. But this is not all : Captain 
Brenton asserts that no landsman can write a Naval History, 
because he cannot comprehend the detail of nautical manoeuvres, 
or understand the phraseology of a sailor. I defy Captain 
Brenton to point out onCy only one nautical error in the whole of 
James’s History, and this is perhaps the most wonderful part of 
the work. Every word is right, is strictly correct, and had 
Captain Brenton, who detected the grammatical error of the 
word bursled,” and seized with avidity on the typographical 
one of tower,” been able to discover an error, the eye which 
so scrupulously scanned the pages, and the hand which 
recorded the two trifling mistakes above, would not have .been 
inactive on the very ground on which he states no landsman can 
write a naval history. 

In defence of myself, if defence bemecessary, let me say this 
much : 1 was censured by our best naval writer for having 
undertaken what he refused.^. 1 came to the task prepared tp 
disarm every body. I^ erased many objectionable passages. I 
circulated a^ request that all officers would point out any errors 
in the former edition. I extracted the venom where the sting 
must remain, and in some cases, I infused a balm calculated to 
dispel the rancour. In no wise do I hold myself responsible for 
any of Mr. James’s personal remarks, neither do I expect to 
eniiance ray literary reputation, by ** building on bis foundation 
but I trust that if in tne course of this publication I have inad- 
vertently made aU enemy, ^t Captain Brenton will receive me 
as a friend. ^ 
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Previously to our entering upon the main subject of th^se 

e iges, an inquiry into the origin and early progress of the 
ritish navy, particularly as respects the constructing, arming, 
and classing of the ships, cannot fail to be useful, and will not, 
it is hoped, prove uninteresting. The Great- Harry, built in the 
third year of the reign of Henry VII. (1488), was, properly 
speaking, the first ship of the royal navy. The Great-Hai ry had 
three masts, and, as late as the year 1645, was the only ship of 
that description in the British fleet. She is represented to have 
been accidentally burnt at Woolwich in 1563. if so, she had 
run 65 years ; which, according to the mean of modern terms 
of duration, was a very long period. 

It is probable that the Great-Harry was the first ship belong- 
ing to tne nation ; but there is reason to believe that Richard H I. 
owned a few of the ships which he employed. The remainder, 
as it appears, were either hired of the merchants, or supplied, 
under a law of the state, by the Cinque Ports. Whatever may be 
the doubts on these points, historians agree, that to Henry VIII. 
is due the honour of having, by his own prerogative, and at his 
sole expense, settled the constitution of the present royal navy 
He instituted an admiralty and a navy-office, appointed com- 
missioners, and fixed regular salaries, as well for them as for his 
admirals, officers, and sailors ; and the sea^service, thenceforward, 
became a distinct profession.’* 

Cannons, or great guns, were used as early as the thirteenth 
century, m a naval engagement between the King of Tunis and 
the Moorish King of Seville.f They were also used by the 
English on land at the battle of Cressy, fought in 1346 ; and by 
the Venetians at sea, in or about the year 1380.f According to 
some printed representations still extant, the English used them 
on board their ships in the reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII. 
The guns were not then, as now, pointed through embrasdres, or 
portholes, but mounted eu barbette^ or so as to fire over the top- 

* Archaeologti^ vol. vi., p. 202, and vol. xi., p. J58. 

+ James’s Military Dictionary, tit. Cannm* 
t Archaeologia, vol. vi., p. 205. 
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flidc, or bulwark^ of the vessel.* * * § The ships, therefore, could 
have had but one deck ; and, when it is considered that they 
undoubtedly had but one mast,t we may conceive what puny 
** ships’’ they must have been. 

The first appearance of portholes (invented, with some other 
improvements, by Descharges, a French builder at Brest) occurs 
in the representation of the Hcnri-Grnce-a-Dieu, built at Erith 
in 1515, and said to have measured 1000 tons. No idea, how- 
ever, can be formed of this ship’s actual burden, unless we knew 
in what manner the tonnage was cast. The invention of port- 
holes gave the power of adding a second tier of guns; and, 
accordingly, the Hcnri-Grace-a-Dieu appears with two whole 
battery-decks, besides additional short decks, or platforms, both 
ahead and astern. 

The nature, or caliber, of great guns, was not, as at present, 
designated by the w'eight of the shot which they discharged. 
One reason for this may have been, that the balls were not all 
made of the same materials, some being of iron, some of stone, 
and some of lead,| three substances which differ greatly in 
specific gravity. It appears, also, that hollow iron shots, filled 
wdth combustible matter, were very early brought into use. 
lienee, the weight of the shot was of too fluctuating a nature to 
serve for the classification of the gun that discharged it. Among 
the difierent species of English ship-guns of former days, was 
the cannon,” with its varieties, the cannon-royal, cannon- 
serpentine, bastard -cannon, demi- cannon, and cannon-petro. 
The term cannon ” is a singular conversion of the generic into 
a specific term. Its ambiguity may have given rise to the oc- 
casional substitution of carthouii.” 

The Henri-Grace-a-Dicu appears to have mounted, in the 
whole, 80 pieces, composed of almost every caliber in use. Of 
these 80 guns, not more than 54, according to the clumsy draw- 
ing which has been handed down to iis,^ were pointed through 
broadside ports. The remainder were mounted, either as bow 
or stern chasers, or as ‘^murdering pieces,” upon the afterpart 
of the forecastle ; as, from its height and appearance, it then 
might truly be called. Tlie use of these murdering pieces (the 
muzzles of which all point in the direction of the maintopmast 
head) is not easily discernible. The ship liad four masts ;|| and, 
as the Great- Harry was the first two-decked,^ so the Henri- 
Grace-a-Dieu w'as the first three-decked ship built in England. 
In a list of 1552^ the latter appears as the Edward. Here all 
traces of her cease. 

* Archaeologia, vol. vi., p. 207. f Ibid., p. 202. 

J “ Shottes of yron, shottes of stoen and leade.” — Charnoch^i Marine 

tehitecture^ vol. ii., p. 44. 

§ See the print in the 6th volume of the Archmologia. 

I! Derrick : Memoirs of the Royal Navy, p. 8. 

T Archarologia, vol. iii., p. 266. 
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The next British ship of my note, and the lai'^st of all that 
had preceded her, was the ** Soveraigne-of-the-Seas,” bailt at 
Woolwich dock-yard in 1637, by Mr. Phineas PeU,* Her 
tonn^e has been variously stated. According to the account 
publi^ed by the designer of her decorations, Mr. Thomas Hey- 
wood, the Sovereign measured 1637 tons.t The exact agi^ 
ment of this combination of figures with that denoting the year 
in which she was built, and its non-appearance in any tonnage- 
list of the time, render it likely that the figures, owing, perhaps, 
to the printer’s mistake, were erroneously put together. In a list 
of the year 1652, the Sovereign, or, as subsequently named. 
Royal Sovereign, stands at 1141, in one of 1677, at 1543, and in 
one corrected up to 1740, at 1683 tons; a difference principally, 
if not wholly, attributable to the various methods of casting the 
tonnage in use at those several periods. 

However, it is an account of the ship’s armament which we 
most require, and that Mr. Hey wood himself has been at the 
pains to record. She has,” says he, ** three flush-deckes and a 
forecastle, an halfe-decke, a quarter-decke, and a round-house. 
Her lower tyre. hath thirty ports, which are to be furnished with 
deini-cannon and whole cannon throughout, being able to beare 
them. Her middle tyre hath also thirty ports, for demi-culverin 
and whole culverin. Her third tyre hath twenty-sixe ports for 
other ordnance. Her forecastle hath twelve ports, and her halfe- 
decke hath fourteen ports. She hath thirteen or fourteen ports 
more within-board for murdering pieces, besides a great many 
loopholes out of the cabins for musket-shot. She carried, more- 
over, ten pieces of chase-ordnance in her right forward, and ten 
right aft, that is, according to land-service, in the 1‘ront and the 
reare.”J Numbering the guns, we find 126 as the establishment 
of this tirst-rate of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Ileywood, doubtless, had no intention to mislead his 
readers ; but, it should be recollected, the Sovereign-of-the-Seas, 
when he and his men w'ere employed upon the carved w^ork and 
ornaments about her, did not mount a gun. The ship lay in 
dock ; and all that he or they could know of her intended arma- 
ment must have rested on hearsay. In the total number of 

E orts, Mr. Hey wood is apparently correct. The error lies in his 
aving tilled with guns the ten ports ** right forward, and the 
ten righi. aft,” as well as the six in-board ports on the forecastle. 
Reduce these, and there remain 100 ; the number of guns which 
the ship, when fitted for home-service, actually mounted. The 
pamphlet, containing Mr. Heywood^s very elaborate account § of 
this incomparable ship,” has, for its frontispiece, an alleged 
repiesentatioii of her. But the authenticity of the drawing is 

* A “ Soveraigne,” of 800 tons, occurs in a list of 1527.— See Pepys's 
Miscellanies, vol. viii. 

f Charnock, vol. ii., p. 283. ^ Ibid. 

J It fills five quarto pages of Charnock. 
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chiefly because, in many important points, in the 
ports and guns especially, it is at complete variance with the 
letter-press. 

It is probable that, about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the practice of placing guns of a dissimilar caliber on the 
same deck ceased to prevail in the British navy.'*^ This was a 
decided improvement. For a variety of calibers occasions delay 
ctnd confusion in handing up and fitting the shot; especially 
where, as was the case here, the differently-sized balls were to 
be used t.n one deck. About coeval with this improvement, 
was the removal of the greater part of that cumbious pile of 
timber and iron-work, raised to so ridiculous a height at each 
extremity of the vessel. The ship found relief, also, in being no 
longer armed with ‘‘ murdering,” or in- board pieces ; and, par- 
ticularly, in having no standing bow and stern chasers, a por- 
tion of which were generally among the heaviest guns on board. 
Hence, from this time, an English ship of war could bring half 
the number of her guns into broadside action ; an advantage 
which she had never before possessed. 

The earliest list of the British navy, in which there is any 
classification of the ships, is probably that copied into Mr. 
Derrick’s Appendix, (p. 303,) and bearing date in 1546. There 
King Henry’s vessels, 6H in number, are classed, according to 
their ‘‘quality,” thus: — “Shyppes;” “galleases;” ^^pyn- 
naces;” “ roo-baerges.” Another list, bearing date in 1612, 
exhibits the classes following: “ Shipps royal,” measuring from 
1200 to 800 tons; “middling shipps,” from 800 to 600 tons; 
“ small shipps,” 350 tons ; and “ pinnaces,” from 250 to 80 
tons.+ It will tend to clearness in our future inquiries, if we at 
once give an explanation of some of these terms. 

A ship is defined to be “ a large hollow building, made to 
pass over the sea with sails,” without reference to the quantity, 
shape, or position of those sails ; and, in this extended sense, 
the term appears to have been originally used. Hence, w^e are 
told that, before the days of the Great-Harry, all the ships of 
the royal navy had but one mast and one sail.;]: That ship is 
alleged to have had three masts, § and the Henri-Grace-a-Dieu, 
as already mentioned, four.|| The gallea*" was probably a long, 

, low, and sharp-built vessel, propelled by oars, as well as sails ; 
the latter, perhaps, not fixed to the mast or any standing yard, 

- but hoisted from the deck when required to be used. The 
lugger, or felucc%, of modern days may serve for an example. 
•The pinnace was a lesser description of galieas, and, most pro- 
bably, had no mast, or, if any, a moveable one. The “ roo- 
baerge,” or row-barge, explains itself. 


♦ In the French, and some other navies, vcii^els so armed were occasion- 
ally captured during tiie eighteenth century. 

+ Cnarnock, vol. ii., p. *247. 

I Archfeologia, vol. vi., p. 202. 

J Archieoldgia, vol. iiiMj|. 266. 
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The division of the British navy into rates appears, for the 
first time, in a table drawn up, by order of Charles I., in the 
year 1626, and styled, The new rates for seamen^s monthly 
wages, confirmed by the commissioners of his majesty's navy, 
according to his majesty’s several rates of ships, and degrees of 
officers.”* Those rates were, as now, in number six, and con- 
sisted each of two classes, to which different complements of 
men were assigned ; but the armaments of the classes are not 
specified, they having probably been described in some pre- 
ceding order, which has not been preserved. One fact is 
obvious, that the division into rates was adopted, rather to regu- 
late the pay of the officers and seamen, than to mark any dis- 
tinction in the force or construction of the ships. Hence, at 
this day, the captain of every rate is paid differently. The same 
is also the case with many of the subordinate officers. 

The first appearance of a classification by guns occurs in 
what purports to be A list of all shippes, frigats, and other 
vessels belonging to the State's navy, on 1st March, 1651, 
(new stylej 1662. The number of classes, or subdivisions by 
guns, comprised within the six rates, amounts to 23, exclusive 
of two, which may be called, unrated classes. These were 
hulks and shallops. The latter were simply row-barges ; the* 
former, stationary vessels, fitted with sheers to erect or remove 
masts, and also, it is probable, with accommodations to lodge 
the officers and crews of vessels under repair. Although the 
hulks w'ere generally old and unseaworthy ships, one of them 
appears to have been building at Portsmouth.” 

In the course of about 30 years several other unrated classes 
were added. Those only of which any notice need be taken are, 
sloops, bombs, fireships, and yachts. A list of November, 
1658, shows that the sixth rate then comprised vessels mount- 
ing as few as two guns. Between that year and 1675, how^ever, 
vessels of this small description appear to have been detached 
from the sixth rate, and to have been classed by themselves as 
sloops. The 13 individuals named in a list of the year 1675, 
mounted each four guns, and averaged in size 42 tons. In what 
way the latter were rigged cannot now be ascertained, because 
the mast and rigging books of the navy do not extend so far 
back : but it is probable, from their diminutive size, that they 
had only one mast, and were sloops in the proper sense, or that 
to which the term, in marine language, is restricted, 

Bombs, which are vessels carrying, besides six or eight light 
gtin.s, one or two heavy mortars, from which shells are thrown 
into a town or fortification, appear, for the first time, in a list of 
1688, and are said to have been invented by M. Reyneau, a 

* Chamock, vol. ii., p. 277. 

+ Pepys’s Miscellanies, vol. v., p. 595. 

j Falconer, p. 485. 
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Frenchman, and to have been first employed at the bombard- 
ment of Algiem, in 

Fireships and yachts first appear in a list of 1675. The use 
of the fireship, as the name implies, is, by means of ignited 
combustibles, to set fire to the vessels of an enemy. The yacht 
is simply a pleasure-vessel. According to Mr. Pepys, the 
Dutch, m the year 1660, gave Charles II. a yacht called the 
Mary; ** until which time,” he adds, " we had not heard of such 
a name in England.”t 

Although a certain number of guns is made the sign, or deno- 
mination, of every class within the six rates, the frequent occur- 
rence of the same number of guns under different rates shows, 
that the classification by guns was, in some degree, subordinate 
to the classification by rates. A list, that gave the situation, 
or place of mounting, as well as the number, of the guns on 
boaitl the ships, would most probably show what it was that 
occasioned two classes, of the same apparent force, to be regis- 
tered under different rates. It so happens, that no list or 
abstract that has been printed, or which is to be found among 
the archives of the navy, contains any information on the sub- 
ject. There is, however,4n existence a curious manuscript-list, 
•or rather set of lists, bearing date in 1677, and drawn up by the 
command, and for the private use, of Charles II. The manu- 
script, w'hicli is elegantly written uu vellum paper, and bound 
in gilt morocco, w'ith silver clasps, afterwards belonged to the 
late Sir Thomas Slade, who was made a surveyor of the navy in 
1755. Subsequently, it came into the possession of the late Sir 
John Henslow, who was appointed to the same office in 1785; 
and at the decease of the latter, his executors presented it to 
Mr. John Knowles, of the Surveyor's Office, to whose kindness 
we are indebted for a perusal. 

These lists exhibit the number, nature, and weight of the guns 
on every deck ; the number of men assigned, as well for each 
caliber of gun, as for the ship's full complement; the number 
and specification of the officers; the tonnages; the years and 
places ill and at which, and the persons by whom, the ships were 
built ; together with many other useful particulars. In or about 
the year 1650 a difference began to prevail, between the number 
of guns and men established upon the shij.s in “war at home,” 
and in “ peace at home, and peaife and war abroad.” 

That diflercnce, which is carefully noted in these lists, arose 
from an inability to carry a sufficiency of provisions for their 
crews. Hence, in* the event of the ship’s being ordered to a 
distance from home, both the men and the guns were partially 
reduced, in order to allow room for an additional supply of pro- 
visions ; and that in time of war as well as of peace. TTpon the 


* See Jaines*s Military Dictionary, p. 56, 


f Derrick, p. 89. 
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whole, the information contained in these lists fills up, what has 
hitherto been considered, a chasm in the early history of the 
British navy; and so much of their contents, as will elucidate 
our further inquiries respecting the armament and classification 
of the ships of the seventeenth century, w'e have incorporated in 
an abstract.**^ 

A single glance at the abstract refened to will show what it 
was, besides the number of guns, that governed the classification 
of several of the ships. For instance, No. 1 1 in the second, and 
No. 16 in the third rate, mount each 70 guns; but the one car- 
ries them on three, the other on two decks. Nos. 12 and 19 are 
similarly situated ; and so are a few among the inferior classes. 
Hence, it is a difference in the number ot battery-decks, that, 
without reference to the number of guns, distinguishes the rates. 
The charactciistic of a first-rate of 1677 seems to have been, to 
mount her guns on three whole decks, a quarter-deck, forecastle, 
and poop;t of a second-rate, to mount her guns on three 
whole decks and a quarterdeck ;% of a third-rate, to mount hers 
on two whole decks, a quarterdeck, forecastle, and poop ; of a 
fourth-rate, to mount hers on two whole decks and a quarter- 
deck ; of a fifth-rate, to mount hers on her first gundeck, from 
end to end, on her second, partially, with a few guns on the 
quarterdeck ; and of a sixth- rate, to mount her guns on a single 
deck, with* or without any on her quarterdeck. It is worthy of 
remark, that there were, in these times, three-deckers of 64, and 
two-deckers of 30 guns; and that many single-decked ships of 
the present day exceed, nay, nearly double, even the former in 
tonnage. 

Our attention is next called to the calibers of the guns, 
assigned to the different classes in the foregoing abstract. Con- 
sidering the “ VII subjoined to cannon, to signify that the piece 
was that variety of the cannon, whose cylinder was about seven 
inches in diameter, we at once identify the gun to be either the 
cannon-serpentine, or the bastard-cannon of Sir William Monson. 
Before we fix which of these two it was, it may be proper to 
state, that the and 8 inch cannon (cannon-royal and cannon) 
appear in no one list or abstract of the navy that we have seen. 
If they had been used previously to 1677, it could only have 
been for a short time, and then merely as bow or stern chasers 
on the lower deck. It is probable, too, that they were of brass, 
in Older be of diminished weight. Looking at the weight of 
the cannon vii, as expressed in the original list, wc find it to 
range between 65 and 54 cwt. : whereas, the» weight of the can- 
non-serpentine, Sir M illiam states to have been 49 cwt., and that 
of the bastard-cannon 40 cwt. Now, the caliber, or diameter of 
the bore, of the cannon-serpentine and bastard-cannon, agrees 

♦ See Appendix, No. 1. 

J No. 6 in the abstract is the only exception to this rule. 

Except No. 7. 
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not only with that of the cannon vii, but with that of the 42* 
pouilder, the sea-service gun which has since been brought into 
use. Moreover, the last-named gun agrees in weight, if not with 
the cannon-serpentine and bastard-cannon, at least with the 
cannon vii. 

With respect, also, to the shots severally thrown by the can- 
non-serpentine, bastard-cannon, cannon-vu, and 42-pound gun, 
we shall have no difficulty in showing, that they were ail of 
nearly the same weight. For instance, the solid iron shot, that 
exactly fits a cylinder of seven inches diameter, weiglis a trifle 
over 48 lbs. ; but, a small space being usually allowed to inter- 
vene between the circumference of the shot and that of the 
cylinder, denominated, windage, (the expansion of the shot by a 
white heat, the incrustation of rust from damp, and the foulness 
of the cylinder after repeated firing, are the three chief consi- 
derations to be provided against by the windage,) the shot 
becomes reduced in diameter, until it weighs about 42 lbs. Or 
rather, the shot itself being the datum from which the caliber of 
the gun was originally determined, the latter was made to cor- 
respond with the former, allowing the customary windage. The 
shot of seven inches diameter cannot, as we have shown, weio h 
more than 48 lbs. and a trifle : therefore, the 53^ lbs, assigned 
by Sir William Monson,* as the weight of the shot belonging to 
the cannon-serpentine, whose cylinder did not exceed seven 
inches, must be erroneous. It may have arisen from a typogra- 
phical mistake, in substituting a 5 for a 4;^and theu43J lbs. 
would serve for the weight of a shot calculated for a seven-inch 
cylinder, only with less than the usual windage.f If any further 
proof w'ere wanted, to show that the cannon vii and" the 42- 
pounder were the same gun under different denominations, it 
might be found in the fact, that such first-rates in the list of 1677, 
as survived the first fifteen years of the new century, appear in 
the gun establishment of that time, with no other difierence in 
their lowerdeck armament, than the substitution of “ 42-poun- 
ders^’ for “ cannons vii.” 

The demi-cannon, without doubt, was the 32-pounder of after- 
days. The cannon-petro had, in the list of 1677, already 
changed its name to 24-pounder, and a 12-pounder (probably the 
ancient basilisk) also appears tljere. The whole-culverin and 
demi-culverin became subsequently the 18, and the 9-pounder 
The saker, or sacer, both from its caliber and weight, was the 8^ 
feet, 22 cwt. 6-pounder ; as was the light saker, the modern gun 
of the same natuits, measuring six feet, and weighing 17 cwt. 

♦ See Appendix, No. 2. 

f Different nations have different proportions for determining the windage. 
The English, for their long guns, divide the shot into 20, and the bore into 
21 parts ; the French, into 44 and 45, and, in some of their light pieces, 46 
and 47. The English windage, except for carronades, is notoriously too 
great, and ought to be reduced. 
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The minion was the 4-ponnder : what name the 3-pounder of 
1677 had previously taken does not appear. 

' It will be sufficient to say of the lesser calibers in Sir William's 
list, that they, or most of them, were afterwards called swivels ; 
simply because, when again brought into use, they were mounted 
on stocks, or upright timbers, having a pivot on which the^un 
traversed. Upon the degree of credit due to Sir William Mon- 
son's account of the ancient sea-service ordnance, we are unable 
to pronounce ; but the list certainly appears to have been drawn 
up without much care. At the same time, it must be owned, that 
great confusion prevails in all the accounts wliich have been pub- 
lished on the subject ; as far, at least, as our researches nave 
extended. The precise time at which the whole of the British 
sea-service guns dropped their names of beasts and birds of prey, 
to assume those designating the weight of the shot they respec- 
tively discharged, cannot well be ascertained ; but the change 
certainly took place between the years 1685 and 1716, and that 
is sufficiently near for our purpose. 

Soon after the commencement of the new^ century, a surprising 
diminution appears in the number of rated classes belonging to 
the British navy. In the abstract of 1677, a total of 129 ships 
divide into 31 classes, exclusive of 10 sub-classcs, separated on 
account of a difference in the distribution or calibers of their 
guns, or in the amount of their complements of men ; while, in 
an abstract taken in August, 1714, a total of 198 ships divide 
into only 10 classes. There is no great difficulty in explaining 
how this arose. A reference to the abstract of 1677 shows, that 
the 90, 70, 64, and 48, gun classes were the most numerous ; the 
majority of the others comprising but one or two individuals 
each, and those among the earliest built in the abstract. Hence, 
the capture, wreck, or other disposal of a ship frequently anni- 
hilated a class; and we find that, between the years 1689 and 
1697, the British navy actually lost, by capture alone, 60 vessels : 
it is probable, too, that at least an equal number fell by the 
perils of the sea. 

King William, in the mean time, had built 30 large ships ; 
(17 of 80, 3 of 70, and 10 of 60 guns ;) and half that number 
of still finer ships had been captured from the French. Such 
ships of the 64-gun class, and of the classes between the 48 and 
42 inclusive, as had not been lost or disposed of, appear to have 
been reduced, the first to 60, the latter to 40 gun ships. Besides 
which, some ships, constructed to mount 40 guns, had been built. 
Several 30 and 20 gun ships had been built, or taken from the 
enemy. Hence, the 10 rated classes of the year 1714 were, the 
100, &0, 80, 70, 60, 60, 40, 30, 20, and 10, gun-ship class; the 
latter consisting of only one individual. 

The rates themselves appear, about this time, to have also 
undergone a reorganization. The ftrst-rate now descended no 
lower than the 100, and the second, no lower than the 90 gun 
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class. The third admitted all classes below the 90^ and abore 
the 60. The fourth took for its limits the 6Q and 60 ; and the 
fifth received all below the 60, down to the 30. The sixth^rate 
found room for every class below the 30, that had not, for its de- 
nomination, a term in which, as «Ioops, bombs, &c., the number 
of guns was not expressed. Desirous to show what, if any, pro- 
gress in classification, armament, and size, half a century has 
produced, we will, by the aid of an abstract, investigate the state 
of the navy at the death of George I., in June 1727. 

AN ABSTRACT OF THE BRITISH NAVY IN JUNE, 1727# 
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On the face of this abstract, there does not appear any greater 
increase in the size of the ships, than the increased weight of the 

S uns seems to authorize. One improvement, however, is evi- 
ent: the poop or roundhouse deck is no longer armed. The 
two or four 3-pounders, formerly niounted there, now appear as 
6-pounders on the quarterdeck and forecastle. We have here 
no clashing of classes on ^count of a similarity in the number 
of guns. On the other hand, that distinction between the rates, 

# The items of the table in the test have been carefully compiled from 
official and other documents. The guns are those established upon the 
several classes by an order of 1716 ; and which order continued in force until 
1743. The complements are those borne between 1719 and 1733. The 
tonnage is that established in 1719, and which was hot materially varied until 
1743. The employment of swivel-guns in the navy, at or about this period 
(see page 12), renders necessar}* the distinction of carriage-guns. 
















1727. . DECKS OF A SHIP OF WAR. H 

founded on the number of decks, and which so particularly cha- 
racterizes the abstract of 1677, is destroyed. 

The number of decks of a fighting ship is generally considered 
to be a. tolerable criterion of her force ; and, if every ship of war 
notoriously mounted the same number and nature of guns upon 
a deck, the expression, single-decker, two-decker, or three- 
decker, would be thoroughly understood. By this a deal of 
oircumlocution, and of private, as well as of international bicker- 
ing would be saved. As, however, ships’ decks vary in length 
from 70 or 80, to upwards of 200 feet; and ships’ guns, in cali- 
ber and weight, from the 3-pounder of 11, to the 42-pounder of 
65 cwt., the simple term, one, two, or three-decker explains 
nothing. A strong instance, that occurs in the abstract of 1677, 
will illustrate this. There the three-decker, No. 12, is classed 
above the two-decker. No. 13 ;* and no one would imagine, that 
a second-rate, of three decks, was not of greater force than a 
third-rate, of two decks. The first discovery to the contrary is, 
that the two-decker mounts the greater number of guns ; but 
that is only by a seventh : the next discovery is, that, in broad- 
side-weight of metal, she is the more formidable ship by nearly 
a third ; that of the 64 being 511, of the 74, 751 lbs. 

Let us suppose, for argument sake, that some such expressions 
as these were in use : A 10-port two-decker,” “ A 13, or a 14 
port two-decker.” Any one of these three terms ought to enable 
us to get at the total number of guns in the ship, as readily as if, 
according to the former supposititious case, all ships’ decks were 
armed alike. Take a person, w^holly unacquainted with naval 
technicalities, and, pointing to tlje ship. No. 7,+ as she lies on 
the water, ask him what number of decks she has. He replies, 
** Two.” If he takes the pains to count her guns, he will agree 
with you, that she is a ‘‘ 10-port two-decker.” Show him, next, 
No. 4, and ask him what she is. After a slight pause, he will 
say, ** A 13n.port M/ee-decker, that seems to want four ports in 
the middle of her upper deck.” 

You smile at this double mistake of the landman’s ; and, as 
the best mode of convincing him of his error, carry him on board 
the ship. As he stands on the gangway, looking with wonder 
above, around, and below him, you, pointing down the waist, 
ask him what is the name of that deck ? He answers you. 
The lower or, if his eyes can penetrate the hatchway below, 
or ins recollection furnish him with the number of tiers of cannon 
he counted when on shore, be may reply, “ The middle deck.” 
You assure him that the deck he is lookibg dmon upon is the 
upper deck. He raises his eyes towards the deck on which he 
is standing. You tell him that is the quarter deck. Quarter!” 
he may think, if not exclaim, why it extends over more than 
half the ship, and only wants planking up in the middle to be the 


^ See Appendix, No. 1. 


f See the short abstract at p. 10. 
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largest deck of the three.” He may then be emboldened, on his 
part, to ask, Why not call it the half-deck ?” He is carried 
Delow, and shown a small space between the wardroom door and 
the break of the quarter deck, and informed that that is the 
half-deck. 

Although it would be a vain hope to expect to change names, 
which have stood their ground for ages, and are perfectly under- 
stood by the persons for whose use they were made ; yet an 
endeavour to trace the origin of the terms by which the different 
decks of a fighting ship are distinguished, may tend to elucidate 
many of the statements, and those by no means the least im- 
portant, in the following pages. It a remarkable fact, that the 
forecastle and quarter, or poop deck, although now the most in- 
significant, were once the only decks armed with guns. These 
were mounted, not as broadside, but as chase guns. Afterwards, 
a tier of them was placed on each side of the principal, or main ^ 
deck ; but, until the invention of portholes, all the guns were 
mounted as formerly mentioned, en barbette.* * * § 

Almost the first use made of the power of pointing the guns 
through, instead of over, the ship’s side, was to employ an addi- 
tional tier of them. The deck, which sustained the lower and 
heavier tier, was named, by the English, the lower, or gun deck ; 
by foreigners in general, the first deck.f The deck next above 
the principal deck, the English called the upper,J foreigners the 
second deck. Hence, when a third deck was added, the latter 
had only to express it by that name ; while the English had to 
change upper into middle, and apply the former term to the 
third deck. 

Conformably to this arrangement, the English admiralty and 
navy boards call the single gun deck of what is commonly 
termed a one-decked ship, the upper deck, and the deck below 
it, upon which no guns are mounted, the lower, or gun deck. 
With them, therefore, every reputed single- decked ship, except 
she be so small as to have no ’tween decks, is, properly speak- 
ing, a two-decked ship: while foreigners, the French in par- 
ticular, designate the upper as the second deck, when only any 
guns are mounted upon the lower. When otherwise, the upper 
deck is described as the deck,§ and the guns placed upon it, as 
mounted in single battery ;|| the lower deck, as the English 
would call it, being named the fmse, or imperfect deck.^ To 

* See p. 1. 

•j* Premier pout, Fr^ Prima coperta, It. Primera cubierta, Sp, Pri- 
meira cuberta, Portvg. Ver dek, Dutch, Forsta laget, Swed, &c. 

X Sailors frequently name this the main deck ; but shipwrights, when they 
use that term, apply it, very j)roperly, to the lower, or principal deck. 

§ Le pont ; la seule batterie. 

II En batterie. 

T “ Faux-pont ; pont au-dessous de lapremiere batterie.” The Americans 
usually call this deck the 6r7*^A-deck, meaning that on which the ship’s company 
is lodged. 
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call the lower, the gun deck, wlien, as in the case of two, or 
three decked ships, guns are also mounted upon the deck or 
decks above it, tends to confuse, rather than to distinguish ; but 
to call that the gundeck, upon which no guns are mounted, is 
a gross absurdit;i^. Yet, in official language, the lower deck of 
every ship is indiscriminately named the gun deck, and the cabin 
at the after-part of it, the gun room, isb that the length of a 
modern frigate's "gundeck," so frequently published for our 
information, is not the length of the deck whereon she mounts 
her guns, but of the deck beneath it, on which she lodges her 
men. ^ 

It is, however, in the storey erected above the upper deck, 
so called, that we must look for the most glaring, and, as re* 
spects the armament of a ship, the most important, perversion 
of terms. The ancients were accustomed to build upon the short 
prow, or fore-deck of their galleys, a kind of turret, or small 
castle and the rudiments of this were plainly visible in the 
Venetian galleas, or greater war-galley, employed as late as 
1571. The origin of the names, forecastle,, with the English, 
castella di proa, with the Italians, gaillard d’avant, or, chateau 
de proa, with the French, as well as of the terms of similar 
import used by other nations,f is thus readily traced. The term 
" gaillards," taken alone, includes, apparently, all that part of 
a ship’s upperworks intended for the accommodation of the 
principal officers. " Communement les logemens se pratiquent 
sur les ponts les plus eleves, pour avoir des jours dans Taccas- 
tillage : c^’est cette combinaison d oruement et de cominodite qui 
forme ce que Ton appelle les ch&teaux ou gaillards.’’^; The 
corresponding elevation at the after- part of the ship, was de- 
signated by substituting, either afteri'ovfory^ otpoopi^ov proio, || 
except in England, where, in one instance, the term half-deck 
was used but, in all others, quarter deck, in reference, pro- 
bably, to that portion of the ship's length over which it originally 
extended. The quarter of a ship is that part of the side which 
lies towards the stern, or which is comprehended between the 
aftmost end of the main-chains, and the sides of the stern where 
it is terminated by the quarter-pieces ; but the quarter-deck is 
stated to extend all the way from the mainmast to the stern. 
This, however, applies to English ships only : the French usually 

♦ As early as the twelfth century, “ towers ” in ships are recommended, 
from which to use the spears and other arms of the time. See Antiquarian 
Repository, vol. iii., p. 62. 

f Castillo de proa. Span. Castillo du proa, Portug. Voor-kastrecl, Dutch. 
Skents, Swedish. • 

J Traite Elemcntaire de la Constniction des B^timens de Mer ; par M. 
Vial du Clairbois, &c., k Paris, 1805, tom. i., p. 148. 

§ Gaillard d’arriere, ou chateau de poiipe. 

11 Castella di poppa, Ital. Castillo de popa. Span. &c. 

Y See p. 3 ; also Charnock, vol. ii., p. 449 : where Admiral Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, as late as 1690, uses the term in the same way. 
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make the extent of their gaillard d’arriere ’’ depend on the 
rate end class ,of the ship ; in some it extends to about three feet 
ahead of the mainmast, in others to scarcely double that dis- 
' tance from the mizenmast. Most nations, as we have j ust shown, 
called the elevation above the quarter deck the poop.* The 
French, however, named it la dunette. 

The fkllacy of the term quarter deck betrayed itself as early, 
at least, as tne year 1673 ; when the ship No. 16 in the first- 
given abstract, t was armed with seven guns of a side on her 
quarterdeck, while mounting only twelve of a side on either of 
her whole decks. It was but to add to these, the two guns of 
a side on the forecastle, and on the poop, to produce within one 
gun of a third complete tier : yet no one, but an unsophisticated 
landman, would think of calling the ship a three-decker. No, 
not although the great Mr. Pepys himself may be found de- 
nominating certain French ships, from one of .which the two 
ships at No. 16 in the abstract were actually modelled, ‘‘ships 
with two decks and a half.*' These are Mr. Pepys’s words : “ In 
1672 and 1673, the^French bro^ht-a squadron of about 35 ships 
to Spithead, to join our fleet. There were several excellent ships 
with tivo decks and a half, that carried from 60 to 74 guns; more 
especially one called the Superbe, which his majesty and royal 
highness went on board of: she was 40 feet broad, carried 
74 guns, and six months’ provisions. Our frigates, being nar- 
rower, could not stow so much provision, nor carry their guns so 
far from the water; which Sir Anthony Deane observing, mea- 
sured the ship, and gave his majesty an account thereof, who 
was pleased to command Sir Anthony to build the Harwich, j; as 
near as he could of the Superbe’s dimensions ; which was done 
accordingly, with such general satisfaction, as to be the pattern 
of the second and third rates built by the late act of parliament.” § 

In spite of so high an authority, however, the Harwich, and 
all ships built like her, were, and still continue to be, called tvvo- 
decked ships. 

The forecastle and quarter deck, which, in their practical ap- 
plication as terms, have thus so violated precision, were orn 
ginally detached elevations, that left the deck immediately 
below them, or so much of it as intef veued L jtvyeen the fore and 
main masts, open and exposed. Bence, ships so constructed, 
were said to be deep-waisted. The French term analogous to 
this is haul accastille, signifj^ing a ship with high, or lofty upper- 
works ; certainly, a more intelligible expression. Afterwards it 

* The elevation that, in former days, was frequently to be'seen above the 
poop, was called by tlie English the poop-royal. • 

t SecAp|)endix, No. 1. ‘ 

One ship of class No. 16 in the abstract of 1677, was the Harwich ; the 
other, the Swiflsure. 

$ See Pepys’s Miscellanies, p. 268. The second and third rates alluded to 
are those at Nos. 7 and 17 in the abstract. 
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was found convenient, particularly in ships of war, to connect 
the two short decks by a boarded passage on each side, called 
the gangway ; to support which were placed beams, or rafters, 
that reached right across the ship. This gave to the whole such 
a continuous appearance, that no person, not otherwise taught, 
would hesitate to call it as our landman did,* the upper deck 
of the ship. And even a marine writer of France justifies the 
term : — On peut regarder les gaillards comme fe poitt le plus 
elevt des vaisseaux, doiit une partie est interrompuc entre le 
grand mat et le mat de misaine ; oe qui forme deux demi-pouts 
au niveau run de Tautrc/’f 

Some advances have, however, since been made. The French, 
for instance, were accustomed occasionally to cover with a 
grating the open space between the two half-decks and then 
it was no longer ‘Mes gaillards,’’ or ‘Mes (ftmi-ponts,’' but 
^ont de cailbottis,” the deck with a grating. ** Je crois done 
que les vaisscaux du second rang pourroient avoir trois ponts 
sans gaillards, ou plutot les gaillards qui formeroient le troi- 
si^nie pont, seroient joints par des cailbottis, comme on I’a vii 
au Tonnant. De tels batimens, qu’on pourroit regarder comme 
n’ayant que deux ponts, seroient, au moyen dupont de cailbottis, 
&c." J In more modern times, each passage, or gangway, has 
in some cases been widened, so as to admit a gun to recoil ; or, if 
necessary, as many guns as the mssage, from its length, can 
receive. But even this, with the English, is not allowed to take 
from the deck that is underneath, and which is now almost 
covered from sight, its ancient name of upper. The ship, there- 
fore, should particularity be requisite, not otherwise, has a new 
deck assigned to her, called the spar deck ; a name the origin or 
application of which every one seems ignorant. If it is because 
the ship’s spare spars are stowed on that deck, so are they in the 
same place on board every ship ; namely, on each side of the 
launch, between the fore and main masts. The French say, 
^'Pontsur gueule,” which maybe rendered, “the deck built 
over the mouth of the upper deck,” commonly called the waist. 
Why is this not as complete a deck as any in the ship ? Hence, 
as no on.c ventures, in common utterance, to speak of a spar^ 
decked one, two, or three decker, a ship of this construction may 
mount a whole tier of cannon beyond what her denomination 
exprt -ses ; and we shall, by and by, have to adduce some very 
forn iJable examples. 

Not only the three and the two, but the ^single decked ship 
feels, and that to a greater extent, the inconvenience of this 
ambiguous nomenclature. For instance, a ship that .mounts 

♦ Seep. 11. 

f Vocabiilairc des Termes de Marine ; par On. Lcscallier, Ordonnateur de 
Marine ; a Paris, Tan 6. ^1798.) 

X Eldmens de TArchitecture Navale ; par M. Duhamel du Monceau ; tk 
Paris, 1752. 
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S8 guns on a single deck, and fourteen on the quarter deck and 
forecastle, it is thought necessary to reduce, by cutting away the 
two latter short decks ; thereby exposing to view her main 
battery-deck, from end to end, and disarming her, of course, 
of 14 out of her 40 guns. Yet this ship, materially altered as 
she is in her form, and stripped of a third part of her numerical 
force, undergoes no change of name: she is still a single- 
decked ship. It is true, that a similar operation performed upon 
the two, or the three decker, would lead to a similar alteration 
in the form, and some, but not so great, a reduction in the force. 
A two, or three decked ship, so cut down and reduced, would 
also retain her former name. But two, or three decked ships, 
without quarter decks, are of rare occurrence ; while single-decked 
vessels of that form are very numerous. They descepd to the 
lowest small-craft elfht has a deck upon which guns are, or may 
be mounted. It is likewise true, that the term flush-decked has^ 
been used to signify, that the single-decked ship of war, so 
named, is constructed without an over-built quarter deck and 
forecastle. 

Flush, in this its arbitrary signification, is synonymous with 
level. A flush-deck is, therefore, a level or even deck, through- 
out its extent.* In this sense is not every principal or fore-and- 
aft-deck of a ship a flush-deck? Were not the three whole 
decks of the Sovereign-of-the-Seas called, by one who in that 
respect is no mean authority, “three-flushe-decks?'' The term 
was evidently first used in the merchant-service, and stood 
opposed to that form of deck, which, as it runs aft, suddenly 
rises by a step or two, and then continuing in a line to the stern, 
becomes the quarter-deck of the vessel. Ships of this construc- 
tion were described, properly enough, as deep-waisted ; and the 
generality of merchant-vessels are, to this day, built in that 
manner. Were Jiush, as meaning level, without fall or rising, 
to be used in reference to the upper edge of the gunwale, or 
plansheer, of the ship, instead of to her deck, it W'ould serve 
perfectly well to distinguish an open-decked, from a quarter- 
decked ship of war. For both the quarter deck and the fore- 
castle bulwarks cease at the extremities of the gangway ; and 
the intermediate drop in the line (now perpendicular and abrupt, 
formerly softened down by a sbrQll or figure) is merely rendered 
less obvious, by the presence of the hammocks stowed in the 
waist nettings, or of the painted canvass that covers them. The 
French term corresponding with flush ship, or flush-built ship, 
is, “ Un b&timent pare de long en long and that even a three- 
deck^^ ship, according to the French application of the term, 
les gaillards,” or the quarter deck and forecastle, may be with- 
out any decks of that description, is clear from the following 
example. 


* The French sa3% ** Un pont entier, sans ravalement, ni interruptions.* 
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M, Clairbois infonns us, that the French Ville-de**Pari8, until 
subsequently raised upon so as to mount 12 or 14 guns more, 
was a 90«gun ship, sans gaillards/^ Her otiginm force we 
get fiom his book, and her dimensions and tonnage from, the 
records in the navy-office, the Ville-de-Paris havi^ since (when 
a 104-gun ship) Men captured by the British, to facilitate a 
comparison that we may afterwards have occasion to make, we 
subjoin the name, dimensions, and force of a British auarter- 
decked 90, built in 1766, which was about the time that the 
Ville-de-Paris herself was built. 


CLASS. 

NAMB. 

P 


lOBt. 

First 

deck. 

Second 

dedc. 

• j.- 

. IQsttrter 

IT 

4 

1 i 

1 i 

nil i 

fpinshlp. 

90. Flush... 

„ Qr. deck<). 

Ville-de 1 
Paris... 5 

Namur 

(t. iii. 
187 i 

174 11| 

ft. til. 

53 8^ 

48 7i 

2347 

1814 

30 36 

26 32 

30 24 

26 18 

30 12 

26 12jl2 6 

llM. 

Bnv. 

1170 

842 


It may here be remarked, that flush ships, whethwlMkl^^ 
two, or three deckers (for the term is equally applicam^^ Aft 
of them), have, according to the English seaman’s ph^se, a 
quarterdeck and forecastle: that is, two imaginary lines are 
drawn across the deck, one even with the foremast, the other 
with the after side of the gangway-entrance ; and that portion 
of the deck which lies abatt the latter line is called the quarter- 
deck, that ahead of the former, the forecastle. The term gang- 
way, like many others, is ambiguous in its meaning. It stands 
for the ])assage that l^ads from the quarterdeck to the forecastle, 
and, in that sense, is rendered m French by ** passe-avant.” It 
means, also, the entrance to the ship’s decK from the top of the 
outside ladder ; for which there appears no corresponding French 
term. The ladder nailed to the ship's side they call, ** ^chelle 
hors le hord.” 

Shipwrights know of no such ideal decks as quailerdeck and 
forecastle, in cases where the deck is continuous fore-and-aft ; 
nor i^ the French term, gaillards,” at all applicable to them : 
neither are we aware, whether or not the French naval people 
make a similar division of the upper declt^ of their flush ships. 
Still there are two terms, and those in general use, whic^Hn a 
great degree, depend for their correetness upon the admission of 
the very terms, quarterdeck and forecastle, as divisional parts of 
a flush-deck. For instance, flush vessels, of the smaller sorts 
especially, are seldom ^thout a raised deck forward, that over- 
hangs and covers nearly the whole of the imaginary forecastle ; 

VOL. I. c • 
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md that short deck is called the topgallant forecastle* Its use 
is, not to be a platform for gruns, but to shelter ihe crew from 
the rain and the break of the sea. Corresponding with this, 
there is often, on board the larger flush ships, a short deck at 
the stem, named after, and every way resembling, the poop. Its 
principal use is to be a roof to tne captain’s cabin. When con* 
lined to this ofiice, the French call it la petite teuge when 
extended forward to, or a little ahead of the mizenmast, they call 
it le demi-gaillard.” Their term la dunette ” seems applicable 
only, when this short deck is erected over le gaillard d’arriere,'* 
or the proper quarterdeck. Both these short decks, the top- 
gallant forecastle and poop, are usually without bulwarks, and 
therefore very slightly intermpt the continuous line, which, in 
our humble judgment, gives, or should give, the name to the 
flush ship. AUkough it is common for two, and three deckei^ 
except the lowest class of the former, to be constructed wi||^ 
poops, yet some ships are built without any, and others have 
them, for various reasons, cut away. If we take no account of 
these, it is because the slight operation they undergo causes no, 
or a very slight, reduction in their armament ; and it is as it 
afiects her armament only, that a ships constmction can claim 
any part of our attention. 

As these pages are not intended for the exclusive perusal of 
professional men, we shall be pardoned for qualifying some 
terms, and altering others, so as to render our expressions in- 
telligible without the aid of a paraphrase. Accordingly, in this 
work, the several decks of a fighting ship have been, and will 
be called, first, second, and third, instead of lower, middle, and 
upper. For example, we say, not lower deck, middle deck, 
upper deck, but, as foreigners invariably do, Jirst deck, second 
deck, third deck. Where a ship mounts the principal part of her 
guns on a single deck, we shall avoid saying, with tne French 
and others, "the deck,” by adjoining the woid "main.” Hence, 
a frigate’s single battei^^deck is her main deck ; and so, indeed, 
it is generally called, for the reason that sailors are accustomed 
to call by that name the upper deck of every ship. Shipwrights, 
on the other hand, denominate the lower the main deck ; and to 
that, as a battery-deck, the term is every way the most ap- 
plicable. We shall merely connect main with Jirst, thus, first or 
main deck, in order to its ready application, where wanted, to 
single-decked ships. To meet the term " faux-pont,” as applied 
by the French tq the deck that is below the main deck of the 
latter class of vessels ; and to avoid the paradoxical exprmion 
.of Wfser deck, as applied to a reputed single-decked ship, we 
would say, with the Americans, the birthJieck, as being that on 
which the crew are lodged. However, the expression will be 
seldom required, and therefore less liable to offend those who 
may think it unwarrantably used. 

As M out of every 100 two, and three decked ships are cot^ 
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structed with a quarterdeck and forecastle, we may consider the 
latter as alnuist necessaiy appendages to the former ; at least, 
we may venture to designate a ship, so constructed, as the 
common (adding, if necessary, or quarterdecked) two, or three 
decker. No such adjunct, however, need be used, unless a flush 
two or three decker presents herself to notice. With respect to 
singledecked ships, commonly so called, the case is different. 
The flush ship is become a greater favourite than formerly ; and 
the navy-lists of all countries now contain whole classes so con- 
structed. Precision would therefore require, that we should 
mark well the distinction between the quarterdecked, and the 
flush one-decker ; and, at the risk of frequently clogging our 
meaning with obscurity, we should be compelled to make the 
attempt, were it not that some other terms have stepped in, and, 
by narrowing the discussion, saved both the reader and ourselves 
fq^ any embarrassment on the subject. 

We have already shown that the term ship^ means any vessel 
that passes over the sea with sails.^ But that is its general 
meaning : it has also a specific one, fully as well known. Ac- 
cording to this, the term signifies a square-rigged vessel, of, at 
least, three masts. The square-rigged vessel of two masts is 
denominated a brig ; and the minor classes, that are not square- 
rigged, and which comprise sloops, cutters, schooners, &c., 
generally pass, among seafaring people at least, by the sweeping 
appellation of fore-and-aft vessels ; an expression used in re- 
ference to the cut of their principal sails. Now, as the 
only quarterdecked brigs of war, that we know of, are a few 
belonging to the navy of Spain,f it may be taken for an axiom 
in naval affairs, that brigs of war, and all the small-craft below 
them, are flush-built : consequently, the latter term, when they 
are mentioned, need not be used, but becomes applicable to one- 
decked «/np-rigged vessels only, and is even still more restricted, 
as we shall presently show. 

No sooner was any thing like system adopted in the conduct 
of engagements between fleets, than it became necessary that the 
line of rattle should be composed of the larger and stronger 
ships, as being those the best able to bear the brunt of such en- 
counters. The earliest list, in which a separation of this kind 
appears, is that of the British channel fleet, under Admiral 
Russel, m 1691. There the honourable distinction of line-of- 
battle ship descends to the fourth-rate inclusive, and, with one 
exception to be noticed hereafter, has so contini«ed ever since.^^ 
Exclusive of the ships destined to take their stations in the line 
of battle, there were attendant vessels, the duties of a portion of 

♦ See p. 4. 

+ The Port-Mahon and Vincejo, each of 277 tons, were so constructed. 

i The first published abstract of the navy, in which the ** line-of-battle* 
classes are separated from the ethers, is one of the year 1714. See Derrick, 
p- 124. 

c 2 
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iivhich were^ to reconnoitre the enemy, to chase away stragglers, 
and to perform various other detached services : Hhe remainder 
consisted of hospital-ships, bomb- vessels, and fireships. The 
reconnoitring or cruising portion usually comprised tne fifth 
and sixth rates, and were denominated frigates. A navy was 
therefore composed of, line-of-battle ships, frigates, bomb-vessels, 
fire and hospital ships : the two first, as comprehending within 
the six rates the bulk of the fighting navy, constituted the two 
grand or principal divisions. 

No one can dispute the propriety of the term line-of-battle 
ship, as above applied. We will now endeavour to ascertain 
how friggot,* frigat,f or in modern English, frigate, a term that 
in itself conveys no meaning, became invested with the extensive 
signification which we have also shown it to possess. The 
author of the “ Dictionnaire de la Marine,’* published at Amster- 
dam in 1739, is the earliest writer we know of that treats on the 
frigate. He says, The vfoxdi frigate derives its origin from the 
Mediterranean, where it was usual to designate as frigates long 
vessels, that used both sails and oars, and carried a deck, of 
which the top-side, being higher than that of galleys in general, 
had openings resembling portholes, for the oars to pass through.” 
— Ce mot de fregate tire son origine de la Mediterranee, od 
Ton appeloit fregates de longs batimens a voile et a rame, qui 
portoient couverte, et dont le bord, qui etoit beaucoup plus haut 
que celui des galeres, avoit des ouvertures, comme des sabords, 
pour passer les rames.”^ What occasioned these sailing galleys 
to be named fregata§ is not very clear ; but, at all events, we 
may safely conjecture, that the principal quality for which they 
were famed was swiftness of sailing.|| 

The contiguity of France, by her Mediterranean frontier, to 
the waters that gave birth to the fregata,” renders it easy to 
conceive that, ere many years had elapsed, vessels of a somewhat 
similar form, bearing the same name, appeared in the channel. 
Augmented size and a bluffer body would diminish the rate of 
sailing, but were requisite, nevertheless, to counteract the storms 
and swells of a northern sea. Towards the middle of the six- 
teenth century, the generality of English merchant-ships were 
called frigates ; some of which, towai Is the latter part of the 

* Fuller in his worthies, Pepys, Raleigh, &c. Mr. Derrick, whenever he 

a uotes passages from tliesc and other English writers, alters the language to 
le modem stand'ird. This is highly improper ; ns, were the reader not 
aware that such a liberty had been taker he might justly doubt the au- 
thenticity of tile quotations. 

f Johnson. Air. Todd, also, spells it in the same manner. We may here 
remark, that Johnson, or rather his printer, has mispelt the French word, 
calling it Frigate instead of Fregate. Both in Mr. Todd*s edition, and Mr. 
Chalmers’s Abridgement, the same error prevaib. 

± Diet, de la Marine, p. 498. 

0 " Fre^ta ; Picciol navilo da remo.” Batetti. 

11 The ijrench give the name oijngate to a very swifi-flying sea^ll* 
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centuryf were^as we are informed, hired from the merchant, to 
serve in the British navy. Accordingly, in a list of 1588, we 
find, among the ships serving with Sir Francis Drake,” the 
frigat Elizabeth Fonnes,” of 80 tons and 50 men ; but how 
armra does not appear. A merchant-vessel, requiring the 
greater part of her null for the stowage of her cargo, would 
carry her guns in a single tier ; and there can be no doubt that 
the merchant-ships of those days were far better sea-boats, than 
the men-of-war; the tier-upon-tier of cannon and lofty upper- 
works of which rendered them fitter to be gazed upon in harbour, 
than to withstand the rough weather they must have been ex- 
pected to encounter on the ocean. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century. Sir Robert Dudley, 
commonly called the Duke of Northumberland, prepared 
draughts of seven distinct classes of ships of war : the Galleon, 
Rambargo, Galizabra, Frigata, Gallerone, Galerata, and Passa- 
volante. The accounts are not very satisfactory, as to the 
number and nature of guns which it was intended for each to 
mount.* Among them was a ship, measuring 160 feet in length, 
and 24 in breadth, and constructed to carry a tier of guns on a 
single whole dock, besides other guns on two short decks, that 
resembled the quarterdeck and forecastle, or rather, not being 
united by gangways, the poop and topgallant-forecastle. Here, 
the disposition of the guns is the same precisely, as that which 
characterizes the modern frigate ; and it is a singular fact, that 
this ingenious nobleman named his vessel, thus constructed and 
armed, Frigata, Sir Robert, early in the ensuing century, sub- 
mitted his draughts to government ; but, although some bene- 
ficial hints may have been taken, it does not appear that his 
proposition met a favourable reception. To prove nis own con- 
fidence in his plan, Sir Robert, in the year 1594, caused a vessel 
to be built at Southampton, of a similar form to his intended 
Galleon, but measuring only 300 tons. With this vessel, which 
mounted 30 guns (of small calibers, no doubt), the inventor 
made a voyage to India; and, accordiiig to his report, the 
vessel fully answered his expectations.f 

The author of the Dictionnaire de la Marine” states, that 
the English were the first to name as frigates, upon the ocean,{ 
long vessels, armed for war, having the deck much lower than 
that of galleons and ordinary 8hips.§ This undoubtedly re- 
fers to single-decked vessels ; but it is not clear whether, by 
** b&timens arm^s en guerre,'’ is meant regular king’s sliips, or 
anned ships hired of the merchants, and to which, as we have 

* For the draughts, see Chamock, vol. ii., p. 177. 

+ See Chamock, vol. ii., p. 177, 
i As distinguished from the Mediterranean sea. ^ 

$ ** Les Anglais sont Ics premiers qiii aient appelMir^gates, sur Toc^an, les 
bktimens longs, arm^s en guerre, qui ont le pont beaucoup plus bas que celui 
des galions etdes navires ordinaires.*’ — Diet, de la Marine,-^, 498., 
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already shown, the name frigate was commonly applied. The 
probability, that the latter were those alluded to, is strengthened 
by the fact, that the first list of king’s ships, one of 1604, in 
which any frigate appears, contains only a French frigat.'^ 
This vessel stands the last but one in the list, and, from her 
burden, 15 tons, must have been little better than a boat. The 
next list of king’s ships, in which the frigate appears, is one of 
1633. There the two last vessels are the ** Swann frigat,” and 

Nicodemus frigat,” each of 60 tons, 10 men, and 3 guns. In 
a subsequent list, they each appear with a different tonnage, 
number of men, and guns. One may conjecture that, as Charles 
I. made frequent visits of inspection to his different naval depots, 
the Swan and Nicodemus were elegant, fast-sailing little ships, 
built to attend him thither; and it is not unlikely, that tne 
diminutive French Frigate of the former list had also been con- 
structed for pleasurable purposes. 

Fuller, who wrote in or about the year 1660, says, " We 
fetched the first model and pattern of our friggots from the Dun- 
kirks, when, in the days of the Duke of Buckingham, then 
admiral, we took some friggots from them, two of which still 
survive in his Majestie’s navy, by the names of the Providence 
and Expedition.” * Now, the Duke of Buckingham appears to 
have filled the office of Lord High Admiral from 1619 to about 
1636, and the names Providence and Expedition occur, both in 
the list of 1633, and in that of 1652, which is the next that 
appears in print. But the figures denoting the tonnages, men, 
and guns of the ships, in these early lists, ate too contradictory 
to enable us to state more, than that the Providence and Expe- 
dition were small ships, mounting from 20 to 30 guns, the chief 
of them on a single deck. Mr. Pepys, also, whose authority in 
all matters respecting the ships of the British navy stands very 
high, says thus ; *^The Constant-Warwick was the first frigate 
built in England. She was built in 1649, by Mr. Peter Pett, 
for a privateer for the Earl of Warwick, and was sold by him to 
the States. Mr. Pett took his model of a frigate from a French 
frigate which he had seen in the Thames ; as his son. Sir Phineas 
Pett, acknowledged to me.”t Mr. Pepys, in his Memoirs 
of the Navy,” invariably, we observe, spells frigate frigat; but 
Mr. Derrick’s correcting hand, and our inability to get a sight 
of the " Miscellanies’\jind " Naval Minutes” (stated oy Mr. JD. 
to be in Magdalen College, Cambridge), compels us, in quota- 
tions purporting to be from them, to spell the word, and indeed 
all the words, as if they had been written at the close of the 
eighteenth, rather than of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Pett may have taken his model some years before he was 
called upon to build^a vessel from it ; and there is no reason to 

e Fuller’s Worthies of England, vol. ii., p. 342. 
f Derrich, p. 76. 
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suppose that the French frigate was a national frigate. She was^ 
most probably, a privateer; and may have been one of the many 
that the enterprising ^^Dunkirks/’ as Fuller calls them, had 
fitted out. Both writers refer to a model, or pattern, as if there 
were something in their frigate to distinguish her from the 
generality of ships of war ; and yet neither has taken the pains 
to give the faintest description of what that peculiarity, whether 
of form, or of armament, or of both, consisted* We may gather 
that the prototype, as she was a privateer, was a swifl-sailer, 
and not of very large dimensions or force. To arrive at any 
further particulars, we must grope a little deeper into the records 
of these early times. 

The name of the Constant^Warwick occurs in several lists 
between 1652 and the end of the century ; but in scarcely any 
two of those lists, does the ship appear with the same tonnage 
and number of guns. Both the year in, and the place at which, 
and even the person by whom, she was built are differently 
stated ; yet there was, undoubtedly, but one ship of the name 
in the British navy. Without quoting from so many contra- 
dictory authorities, we shall briefly state the result of our very 
careful researches on the subject. 

The Constant-Warwick was built in 1646, at Ratcliffe, by 
Mr. Peter Pett the elder, for the use of the Earl of Warwick, as 
a privateer, or, in softer language, as a sort of private-armed 
cruising yacht. She measured, in the modern way of computing 
the tonnage, from 380 to 400 tons, and mounted 26 guns ; con- 
sisting of 18 light derai-culverins, or short O-pounders, on the 
main deck, six light sakers, or short ^pounders, on what was 
virtually the quarterdeck, and two minions on what, as being of 
no greater extent than was requisite for a roof to the chief officer's 
cabin, may be called the poop. We have seen several draughts 
of English fifth and sixth rates, as they were constructed in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, that correspond exactly 
with this arrangement of the guns. The deck on which the 
sakers aie .mounted is really a whole deck, reaching from stem 
to stem ; but the bulwark, or barricade, commences only where 
that of the modem quarterdeck does, at the after side of the 
ewgway-entrance. A ship, of the size and annament of the 
Constant-Warwick, well formed in her carine^ or lower body, 
lightly but handsomely ornamented in her upperwor^, and rigged 
according to the most approved plan of the day, did no discredit 

the name of frigate, now firs| applied in En^and to any deter- 
minate form of vessel. 

The earl subsequently disposed of his frigate to the common- 
wealth, but not, as it would appear, until she had afforded 
decided proofs of her superiority of sailing. At what precise 
time the transfer took place is uncertai|||^ut the first list, in 
which the Constant-Warwick appears a* national ship, is one 
of 1652. There she classes as a fifth-rate, of 28 guns. In another 
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already shown, the name frigate was commonly applied. The 
probability, that the latter were those alluded to, is strciitrthened 
by the fact, that the first list of king’s ships, one of 16*04, in 
which any frigate appears, contains only a French frigat.'" 
This vessel stands the last but one in the list, and, from her 
burden, 15 tons, must have been little better than a boat. The 
next list of king’s ships, in which the frigate appears, is one of 
1633. There the two last vessels are the Swann frigat,” and 

Nicodeinus frigat,” each of 60 tons, 10 men, and 3 guns. In 
a subsequent list, they each appear with a difi’erent tonnage, 
number of men, and guns. One may conjecture that, as Charles 
I. made frequent visits of inspection to his di/Jerent naval depots, 
the Swan and Nicodemus were elegant, fast-sailing little ships, 
built to attend him thither ; and it is not unlikely, that the 
diminutive French Frigate of the former list had also been con- 
structed for pleasurable purposes. 

Fuller, who wrote in or about the year 1660, says, "We 
fetched the first model and pattern of our friggots from the Dun- 
kirks, when, in the days of the Duke of Buckingham, then 
admiral, we took some friggots from them, two of which still 
survive in his Majestic s navy, by the names of the Providence 
and Expedition.” * Now, the Duke of Buckingham appears to 
have filled the office of Lord High Admiral from 1610 to about 
1636, and the names Providence and Expedition occur, both in 
the list of 1633, and in that of 1652, which is the next that 
appears in print. But the figures denoting the tonnages, men, 
and guns of the ships, in these early lists, are too contradictory 
to enable us to state more, than that the Providence and Expe- 
dition were small ships, mounting from 20 to 30 guns, the chief 
of them on a single deck. Mr. Pepys, also, whose authority in 
all matters respecting the ships of the British navy stands very 
high, says thus : "The Constant-Warwick was the first frigate 
built in England. She was built in 1649, by Mr. Peter Fett, 
for a privateer for the Earl of Warwick, and was sold by him to 
the States. Mr. Pelt took his model of a frigate from a French 
frigate which he had seen in the Thames ; as his son. Sir Phineas 
Pett, acknowledged to me.”t Mr. Pepys, in his " Memoirs 
of the Navy,” invariably, we observe, spells frigate frigut ; but 
Mr. Derrick’s correcting hand, and our inability to get a sight 
of the " MiscellfLnies” and " Naval Minutes” (stated by Mr* D. 
to be in Magdalen College, Cambridge), comj^ls us, in quota- 
tions purporting to be from them, to spell the word, and indeed 
all tlie words, as if they had been written at the close of the 
eighteenth, rather than of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Pett may have taken bis model some years before he was 
called upon to vessel from it; and there is no reason to 

^ Fuller’s Worthies of England vol. ii., p. 342. 
t Derrick, p. 73. 
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suppose tint the French frigate was a national frigate. She was, 
most probably, a privateer; and may have been one of the many 
that the enterprising Dunkirks,” as Fuller calls them, had 
fitted out. Both writers refer to a model, or pattern, as if there 
were something in their frigate to distinguish her from the 
generality of ships of war ; and yet neither has taken the pains 
to give the faintest description of what that peculiarity, whether 
of form, or of armament, or of both, consisted* We may gather 
that the prototype, as she was a privateer, was a swift-sailer, 
and not of very large dimensions or force. To arrive at any 
further particulars, we must grope a little deeper into the records 
of these early times. 

The name of the Con slant- Warwick occurs in several lists 
between 1652 and the end of the century ; but in scarcely any 
two of those lists, does the ship appear with the same tonnage 
and number of guns. Both the year in, and the place at which, 
and even the person by whom, she was built are differently 
stated ; yet there was, undoubtedly, but one ship of the name 
in the British navy. Without quoting from so many contra- 
dictory authorities, we shall briefly state the result of our very 
careful researches on the subject. 

The Constant- Warwick was built in 1646, at Ratclifl^e, by 
Mr. Peter Pett the elder, for the use of the Earl of Warwick, as 
a privateer, or, in softer language, as a sort of private -armed 
cruising yacht. She measured, in the modern way of computing 
the tonnage, from 380 to 400 tons, and mounted 26 guns; con- 
sisting of 18 light derai-culverins, or short Q-pounders, on the 
main deck, six light sakers, or short 6-pounders, on what was 
virtually the quarterdeck, and two minions on what, as being of 
no greater extent than was requisite for a roof to the chief officer's 
cabin, may be called the poop. We have seen several draughts 
of English fifth and sixth rates, as they were constructed in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, that correspond exactly 
with this arrangement of the guns* The deck on which the 
sakers ase mounted is really a whole deck, reaching from stem 
to stem ; but the bulwark, or barricade, commences only where 
that of the modem quarterdeck does, at the after side of the 



lightly but handsomely ornamented in her up^ifworks, and riggM 
according to the most approved plan of the dey^ did no discredit 
to the name of frigate, now firs^ applied in Enpand to any deter- 
minate form of vessel* 

The earl subsequently disposed of his frigate to the common- 
wealth, but not, as it would appear, until she bad afrbrded 
decided proofs of her superiority of sailing* At what precis 
time the transfer took place is uncertaiM|hat the first list, in 
which the Constant-Warwick appears aW national ship, is one 
of 1652* There she classes as a fifth-rate, of 28 guns. In another 
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list of the same year, her guns are stated at 32 : a difference to 
be explained, perhaps, by one being the lowest, the other the 
highest, number of guns assigned to tne ship in her new employ,* 
The English were always fond of over-gunning their vessels; 
and it generally happened, when an English ship of war was 
taken by the French, that the latter, before they sent her forth 
as a cruiser, reduced, sometimes by a full sixth, the number of 
her guns. One instance may suffice. The Pembroke, when 
captured by the French, at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, mounted 64 guns ; but, when recaptured shortly after- 
wards, had on board only 50 guns, and these as the whole of 
her establishment.t 

An addition of six guns to the Constaut-Warwick’s original 
number was, perhaps, no improvement ; but what shall we say 
to an increase of 20, or, at all events, of 16 guns? Our suspicion 
that this had taken place was excited by seeing the name of the 
Constant-Warwick, as one of the six fourth-rate 42-gun ships, 
enumerated at No. 30 in the abstract of 1677. :|; There the ship, 
having her two bow-ports filled, carries 20, instead of 18 demi- 
culverins on, what is now, in truth, the first gundeck; and, 
having her quarterdeck bulwark continued forwaid on each side 
to her stem, readily finds room for a secqnd whole tier of guns. 
The number first mounted on this second deck was probably 20, 
the same as on the deck below. Afterwards, 18 were considered 
enough ; especially as the guns were not sakers, but demi-cul- 
verins, the same as on the first gundeck. The poop, by this 
new operation, and, perhaps, by a little extension forward, 
becomes the quarterdeck, and is armed, at first probably, with 
six, but afterwards, with four minions ; making 46 guns as the 
temporary, and 42 as the permanent, establishment of the ship. 

When, to the increased weight of the guns, their carriages 
and shot, is added the weight of wood and iron, consumed a^ 
well in the barricade to the second gundeck, as in strengthening 
the ship in every part, we may well give credit to a writer of 
1665, who, in complaining that ships of the British navy are 
over>gunned,” instances, among others, the Gonstant-War- 
wick, from 26 gunns and an incomparable sayler, to 46 gunns 
and a slugg.”§ The worst ii^ that thj Constant-Warwick, 
although thus changed in her fom and qualifications, although, 
from an 'incomparable sayler,’’ converted to a "slugg,” was 
allowed to retain her origins appellation; So that, according to 
the loose accounts handed down to us, "the first frigate built in 
England ” was an over-gunned, top-heavy, two-decker, instead 
of, as a little investigation now proves her to have been, a pro- 
perly armed, snug, one-decker. 

* See this explained at p. 6. f See Charnock, vol. ii., p. 18. 

{ See Appendix, No. B 

** Gibson’s Observations on Military Management” as copied into 
Charnock’s second volume. 
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There was, however, one part of the Constant-Warwick^a 
peculiarity of construction that could not be altered, without a 
complete rebuild from the keel upwards : it was the sharpness 
of her lower body, or, as the naval draughtsman would call it, 
the fineness of her lines. This sharpness of form appears to 
have been the only characteristic of the frigate wnich tlie 
English builders thought worthy to be retained. It seemed to 
them a most convenient property, that suited all sizes and 
classes of ships ; and, accordingly, between the years 1646 
and 1653, upwai^s of 60 ^‘‘frigates’’ were built, or building. 
One, among the latter, was to carry ** from 60 to 80 guns.” The 
remainder were variously classed, from 56 down to 12 guns; 
and the first was the only rate, from which they appear to have 
been excluded. 

One natural effect of this extraordinaiy degree of sharpness, 
when applied to an overloaded ship carrying 60 or 70 guns, was 
so to increase the immersion of the vessel, that her lower battery 
approached too near to the water to be useful. This evil we 
shall explain in the words of Mr. Pepys. In 1663 and 1664,” 
says he, the Dutch and French built ships with two decks, 
which carried from 60 to 70 guns, and so contrived, that they 
carried their lowcApuns four feet Trom the water, and to stow 
four months' provilRis ; whereas, our frigates, from the Dun- 
kirk-built, which were narrower and sharper, carried their guns 
but little more than three feet from the water, and but ten 
weeks' provisions.”* Mr. Pepys then states, that five frigates 
(three of 70, one of 66, and one of 64 guns, according to the list 
of 1677f) were ordered to be built of such dimensions, as to 
obviate those defects. In eight or ten years afterwards, we find 
Mr. Pepys still complaining of this want of buoyancy in the 
British frigates ; as appears by another of his statements, already 
quoted to illustrate a point in our inquiries.:|: 

Thus bad the first frigate,” in less than 20 years, spread her 
name, if not her qualifications, over nearly the whole of the 
British navy. From the time, however, that the first and 
second rates excluded all two-decked ships, as was certainly the 
case at the date of the abstract of 1677,§ and may have been the 
case a year or two earlier, the frigat^classes were confined to 
the thira, and the three inferior rates. When, too, at the close 
of the seventeenth century, the classes within the first four rates 
assumed the name of line-of-battle-Bhips,|| the frigate became 
further restricted to the fifth and sixth rates»; which, as the fifth- 
rate, by the new regulation, was confined to classes below the 
50-gun ship, afforded but a very limited range. So that, by the 
year 17*27, as already shown, the frigate-classes were reduced to 
three, the 40, the 30, and the 20 gun ship. 

Our next object is to show, to a cert^ extent, what classes have 

♦ Derrick, p. 64. f See Appendix, No. I. % See p. 14, 

' , § See p. 7. II See p. 19, 
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emanated from these three ; bnt^ aa some foreign^ particularly 
French^ frigate-classes may occasionally come before us, it may 
render the subject more intelligible, if we here introduce a few 
general remarKs on the system of classification adopted in the 
principal foreign navies. 

It is difficult to say, whether the English or the French were 
the first to divide their navy into rates. We can only state, that 
in the year 1670, the French navy appears to have consisted of 
five rangs, or rates, each composed of several ordres, or classes ; 
and that their first-class fii*st«rates mounted 120 guns, and mea- 
sured 1500 tons French ; which, allowing for the difference both 
of weight and of casting the tonnage in the two countries, may 
be about equal to 1800 tons English. As a substitute for their 
sixth-rate, they had a class whicli they called frigates ligires, or 
little frigates. Probably the name, without an adjunct, was 
applied to some ships of the fifth-rate, whose exterior form and 
manner of carrying their guns may have justified the appella- 
tion. Next to frcgates legeres were fireships; then barca- 
longas, and pinks. Of the composition of the Spanish navy, in 
these early times, we can say nothing : we can only remark upon 
their ships, as they appeared at sea, or in English ports. 

The Dutch seem to have divided their|||kvy into six (some 
accounts say, seven) rates. Their heaviestWips, of which there 
were but a few, are represented to have mounted 92 or 94 guns, 
of which a portion were probably swivels. The shallowness of 
their waters cramped the Hollanders in the dimensions of their 
ships, and compelled them to adopt, in their lai'ger vessels es- 
pecially, a flatter floor and bluffer contour than characterized 
the vessels of other nations, of their southern neighbours in par- 
ticular. 

The great fault attributed to British men-of-war, at the latter 
part of the seventeenth, and early part of the eighteenth century, 
was their insufficient size, in reference to the guns they were 
forced to carry. Hence, their lower batteries could seldom be 
used in blowing weather ; and they sailed and worked heavily. 
But even this had its advantages ; for the British generally re- 
captured their ships, whenever they formed part of an enen^’s 
chased fleet : and it is remarkable tnat, of the Comte de Forbin’s 
fleet, which, in 1708, attempted a descent on Scotland, the only 
ships, which perished in the gale that happened, were such as 
had been taken from the English. 

The foreign builders appear to have allowed a greater width 
to the portholes, and to the spaces between them. This, in a 
given number of portholes and spaces, necessarily added to the 
length of the vessel ; and as that increased length reauired a 
proportionate breadth, a general increase of bulk, and tnence of 
tonnage, became the coq|£quenc^. The ship was thus rendered 
more buoyant, and her lower battery stood higher from the 
water ; advantages which were sensibly felt by the British, in 
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almost every encounter attended by a rough sea, or a wind 
fresher than common. In the form of the lower body of their 
ships, the French greatly surpassed the English ; but, in point 
of materials and workmanship, the advantage was, and perhaps 
is to this day, on the side of the latter. To the British, how* 
ever, is certainly due the merit of having been the first to intro* 
duce the curved form to that part of the stern against which 
the sea beats : on the other hand, they were among the last 
to abandon the immoderate contraction of the upper decks of 
their ships, and the consequent low position of their chain* 
plates. 

The Spaniards appear to have taken the lead, even of the 
French, in the proportion between the size and the numerical 
force of their ships. As a sense of pride had induced Spain to 
build her ships higher, a sense of safety had impelled her to build 
them broader, than those of any other nation. When, therefore, 
the example of other states permitted her to ease her ships of a 
part of their cumbrous superstructure, Spain continued, for a 
while at least, to give them their former breadth. They un* 
doubtedly possessed the advantages of greater stability, and of 
sides less penet^le by an enemy’s shot. If the increased 
thickness of the Hes added to the intrinsic weight of the ship, 
a counterbalancing property was found in the superior buoyancy 
derived from her increased width. One example will suffice, 
to show the difference that prevailed between the builders of 
Spain and of England. The following are the dimensions of a 
Spanish, and an English ship, of the same class, or denomina- 
tion; the one built, the other captured, in 1740. 


' 


Length of first 
deck. 

Breadth 

extreme. 

Depth of 
hold. 

TONS. 

Princcssa 

gruD-sbip. 

70 

ft. in. 

165 1 

ft. in. 
49 8 

ft. In. 
22 3 

. 1709 

Bedford 


150 10} 

43 7} 

17 10 

1200 


We may now resume our inquiries relative to the various 
£rigate*classes that followed the three of 1727.* Two new classes 
were added in 1740 : the one a 44-gun ship, averaging about 
710 tons, and established with 40 guns on her two decks, 
similar to No. 7 in the short abstract at p. 10, but with 18 and 
9 , instead of 12 and 6 pounders ; also with four 6-pounders on 
the quarterdeck* The other cli^s was a 24-gun ship, averaging 
about 440 tons, and established with two 9-pounders only on 
the first deck, and twenty of the same caliber on the second deck, 
with two 3-pounders on the quarterdeck. Before nine years 
had elapsed, 38 individuals of the 44-gun class, several of them 
of increased* dimensions, had been built, and such of the old 


# See p. 25. 
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408 as could bear them, had been allowed four sixes for their 
quarterdecks ; which made them also 44-gun shins, although of 
a weaker description. The remaining 40s were few in number ; 
and, by the year 1756, the class became extinct. In 1748 a 
28-gun ship was added, measuring about 686 tons, and con- 
structed to carry twenty-four 9-pounders on the main deck, and 
four S-pounders on the quartenleck. This was a decided im- 
provement on the 24, as well as on the old 30 gun class : more- 
over, the 28 is the first ship that, in the arrangement of her 
guns, conveys any idea of the modern frigate. 

In the year 1757 the following five frigates of the 28-gun class 
were built of fir instead of oak, as had hitherto been the general 
practice : 


Actflson. ...... 

Tons. 

585. sold as unserviceable 

Yewr. 

Boreas 

567, ditto ditto 


Hussar 

587, sold as unserviceable 


Shannon 

1765 

Trent 



So that the four of these fir-built ships, not cut off by capture, 
lasted, upon an average, nine years. 

In the year 1757, also, were added two classes, of no mean 
importance ; one a 32, the other a 36 gun ship. The first of 
these merits a particular account. On the 29 tb of March, 1756, 
the Navy Board agreed with Mr. Robert Inwood, of Rotherhithe, 
at the rate of 9/. 175. per ton, to build a fifth-rate ship, according 
to a draught proposed by Sir Thomas Slade, one of the surveyors 
of the navy. The ship was to measure 67 1 tons, and to mount 
twenty-six 12-pounders on the main deck, four 6-pounders on 
the quarterdeck, and two 6-pounders on the forecastle. She 
began building in the succeeding April ; and, after being named 
the Southampton, was launched on the 5th of May, 1767. 
Another ship from the same draught, named the Diana, and 
built by Messieurs Batsons, on the Thames, was launched in 
August of the same 'year : she was said out of the service in 
1793. 

The Southampton may be considered as the first genuine 
frigate, built in England ; that is, as the first English ship, con- 
structed to carry her guns on a single whole deck, a quarter^ 
deck, and a forecastle, the characteristic, in the opinion of all 
the maritime nations, of the proper frigate. A naval writer of 
France, M. Lescallie^ thus aescribcs Uie frigate : Fr^ate ; 
navire de guerre, gree de m£me que les vaisseaux de ligne, qui 
leurs ressemble en tous dans ses manoeuvres, et qui ne differe 
d'eux qu^en ce quM est plus petit, et quHl n*a qu'une batterie de 
long en long, Les fregates ont le plus souvent depuis vingt-six 
jusqu a quarante canons, dont les calibres sent de 12 ou de 18, 
pour ceux en batterie, et du 8 ou du 8 sur les gaillards.’’* The 

* Vocabiilairc des Termes de Marine. 
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frigates of the celebrated Chapman are all of the same form ; 
ana, indeed, no modem naval architect recommends any 
other. The Southampton always bore the character of a good 
sea-boat and a prime sailer, and reigned as such for 56 years ; 
when a reef of rocks in the Crooked Island passage put a stop to 
her career. The 36-gun frigate carried the same number and 
nature of guns on the main deck as the 32, with four additional 
6-pounders on the quarterdeck. The class, which consisted but 
of three individuals, averaged about 720 tons. The first launched 
was the Pallas. She was ordered in July, 1756, and launched 
August 30, 1757. The two others were the Brilliant and Venus. 

We mi^ notice in passing, that it was upon one of the 32-gun 
class of mgates, the Alarm, that, in November, 1761, copper 
sheathing was first employed in the British navy. Like most 
other innovations, this seems to have had a weight of prejudice 
to remove. It was not until April, 1764, that a second ship, the 
Dolphin, of 24 guns, underwent the same operation. In nine 
months afterwards the Jason, of 32 guns, was coppered ; and in 
March, 1776, the new ship. Daphne, of 20 guns. In that year 
four ships were coppered ; in 1777, 10 or 12 ; and', before the 
termination of hostilities in 1783, there was scarcely a ship in the 
British navy, that had not received the benefit of this highly 
important invention. In November, 1783, after various vain 
attempts to counteract the effects of the copper sheathing upon 
the iron bolts, and in consequence of the success of several ex- 
periments made with 44-gun ships, and others of the smaller 
classes, it was ordered that copper bolts should in future be 
used, under thjC load-draught of water, in all the ships of the 
navy. 

In the same year in which the above new classes, the 32 and 
36 gun frigate, made their appearance, the British captured a 
French ship, the Bon-Acquis, of 946, tons, mounting eight 
18-pounders oh the first deck, twenty-eight 12-pounders on the 
second deck, and two 6-pounders on the forecastle; total, 38 
guns. In 1758 the British also captured the French 36-gun 
ffigate Melampe, of 747 tons, and armed the same as the 36-gun 
class, already described ; and, in the following year, the South- 
ampton, assisted by the M61ampe, captured the French 36-gun 
frigate Dana£, of 941 tons, mounting twenty-eight 12-pounders 
on her main deck, six 6-pounders ,on her quarterdeck, and two 
6-pounders on her forecastle. Between 1759 and 1761 the 
British took three French 32-gun frigatesyArmed like the South- 
ampton, and averamng about 700 tons. It appears, therefore, 
that the English, if not beforehand with, were very little behind, 
the French, in the construction of that justly celeorated class of 
ship, the modern one-decked, or proper frigate. 

In or about the year 1756 the British 50-gun ship, being 
found too weak to cope with any ship which the enemy usually 
admitted into his line of battle, was reduced to an under-line 
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class. The ship, however, although armed much in the same 
way as the two-decked 44, was not considered as a frigate, but 
continued to be called, as formerly, 50-gun ship. 

In 1744 some newly-discovered virtues in the British 44«gun 
ship caused 29 individuals to be added to a class, which would 
otherwise have been extinct in a third of the time. The ships, 
like the old ones, were complained of as crank, and as carrying 
their guns too near the water. Some attempts were made to 
render a few of the latter-built ships more stiff and buoyant ; 
but all would not do, and the greater number being deprived of 
their lowerdeck guns and fitted with poops, were converted into 
store-ships. A few individuals remained to atteii^ convoys; 
but, although a provoking durability, common to the class, con- 
tinued them for years in the service, they lost the appellation of 
frigates, and took that of the ** old two-decked 44-gun ship 
a name, the very mention of which raises a smile among modern 
meu-of-warVmen. 

In 1780 the 38-gun frigate appeared, for the first time, as a 
British-built class. Before 1782 five individuals were launched, 
averaging 946 tons. These were named, Arethusa, Latona, 
Minerva, Phaeton, and Thetis. The Minerva appears to have 
been the first afloat. She was built at Woolwich dock-yard, 
and launched June 3, 1780. The ships had porta for mounting, 
and were ordered to carry twenty-eight 18-pounders on the main 
deck. The first admiralty order for establishing them with 
guns is dated September 30, 1779. There the quarterdeck and 
forecastle armament stands at ten 6-pounders, eight 18-pound 
carronades, and 14 swivels, and the complement of men at 270. 
On the 25th of the succeeding April 9-pounders were ordered 
in lieu of the sixes, and the complement was increased to 280 
men. Subsequently the two forecastle 9-pounders were ex- 
changed for twelves (afterwards again altered to nines), and the 
swivels ordered to be omitted. For these, carronades were sub- 
stituted, a new kind of sea-service ordnance, of which we shall 
presently give an account. In 1780, also, the old 36-gun frigate 
was revived, but in a highly improved state, the average size of 
the ships being 880 tons, and the calibers of the guns changed 
from 12 and 6, to 18 and (first 6, then) 9 pc inders. This in- 
crease of the maindeck calibers, frdln 12 to 18 pounders, was a 
very great improvement, and appears to have been adopted 
about the same time by the French ; from whom were captured, 
in 1782, two 40-guu frigates, the Aigle and H6be. The first 
measured 1003 tons, and mounted twenty-irix, the second, 1063 
tons, and mounted twenty-eight 18-pounders on the maindeck, 
with each of them 8-pounders on the quarterdeck and forecastle. 
The Spaniards, also, appear to have built, in 1781, one 40-gim 
IS-'pounder firigate, the Santa-Sabina. Of 12-pounder 34s, 
they had built several, of very large dimensions. The Santa- 
Margaiita, for instance, captured in '^79, measured 993 tons, 
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and long proved herself a capital ship ; and the Santa-Leocadia, 
captured m 1781, measured 952 tons. Indeed, such even still 
continued to be the difference of ideas in England and foreign 
countries, as to the due proportion to be observed' between the 
size of the ship and the armament she was destined to carry, 
that all the French 12-pounder 32s, built since 1761, were about 
equal in tonnage to the British 18-pounder dSs. 

Having already disencumbered the frigate classes of the 44- 
gun ship, we must now step a little back, to clear them of some 
minor classes which, owing to their insignificant size and force, 
in comparison with the frigates we have just been describing, 
were not worthy of so high a rank. Between 1757 and 1760 
four ships were built, and four captured, by the British, 
averaging about 312 tons, and mounting from 14 to 18 guns on 
a single deck. In an abstract of 1760, and in another of 1762, 
these eight ships were classed by themselves as frigates.’’ 
Immediately afterwards, however, they were stripped m that 
name, and placed among the sloops ; giving rise to a sincj well- 
known sub-class, the ship-rigged sloop. 

In the year 1775 a new 24-gun class commenced, averaging 
about 520 tons, and carrying twenty-two 9-poundei-s on the 
main deck, with four 3-pounders (in 1780 exchanged for sixes) 
on the quarterdeck. In or about the year 1735 a 20-gun frigate- 
class was built, measuring about 430 tons, and mounting 9, 
instead of 6 pounders. This was undoubtedly an improvement 
upon No. 9 in the abstract of 1727 ; but, notwithstanding two 
successive proposals of increased dimensions (one of 1741, to 
measure 498, and the other of 1745, to measure 508 tons), no 
subsequent improvement was made in the class. The great dif- 
ference in size and force, between the 20 and the 28 gun frigate, 
occasioned the former, at what precise time is uncertain, to take 
the' name of 20-^un post ship ; signifying, that she was of the 



unable to say, but probably about the year 1760. They called 
all their frigates, m>m 24 guns downwards, corvettes, a word 
derived from corvettarCy to leap or bound. Lescallier, when 
treating on the frigate, says, A vingt canons, ou au dessous, 
ce lie sont plus des frigates : on les appele corvettes^ et leur 
calibre est ordinairement du 8 ou en dessous.” In another place 
he says, Corvette ; esp^ce de b&timent fart pour la guerre, de 
mfime forme & jpeu-pres, et portant le mSme gr^ment qu'une 
fr^te, k la reserve qu’il est plus petit. Les corvettes ont 
depuis six jusqu’sl vingt canons.”* Subsequently, the French 
wplied the name to ships of 24 guns. In later times the 
r^nch have constructed very large flush corvettes, and they 


* Vocabulaire des Termes de Marine. 
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poBBesB many advantages. To mount all their guns 
in, a single .tier^ their dimensions require to be increased ; and 
>^is enables them to carry heavier metal than ships of the same 
nominal forcOi tliat mount a part of their guns on a quarterdeck 
and forecastle. 

So that the tenn post-ship was applied to ships pf 24, 22, and 
20 guns, and ship-sloop, to ships of 18, 16, 14, and any less 
numlmbf guns; while the French term corvette comprehended 
bo^ divisions of classes. The French named their armed brigs 
simply brigs {bricks, or brigantines, and commonly avisos), 
surprised, no doubt, that the British should apply the term 
' eloop to any vessel, no matter how rigged or constructed, pro- 
vidra she was commanded by a master and commander. For 
instance, a 74-gun ship, if reduced in her armament, and a 
master and commander appointed to her, registers as a sloop; 
that is, unless fitted for, and expressly classed as, a hospital, 
^prison, or store ship. It should be observed that the French, 
notwi|hstanding they commonly call their own men-of-war brigs 
of the largest class, bricks or avisos, do not hesitate to apply the 
term corvette (although, as it has just appeared, originally re- 
stricted to ship-ringed vessels, or vessels ^^portant le m^me 
grement qu’une frigate”) to British brigs of war of the smallest 
class. To meet this, we shall designate all French brigs of 
war," above an acknowledged gun-vessel so rigged, brig-cor- 
vettes. 

The proper frigate, therefore, is a ship that mounts 24 guns, 
at the least, on a single deck, besides other giins on a quarter- 
deck and forecastle. So long as this arrangement of the guns is 
adhered to, the denomination will, we conceive, apply to a ship 
of any force ; but, when once the waist becomes barricaded and 
filled with guns, the vessel is no longer a frigate, but a flush 
two-decked ship. It may here be observed, that the term Jlush 
cannot, with propriety, be applied to a frigate, because, accord- 
ing to the above definition, a frigate must have a quarterdeck 
and forecastle. The term can only be used in reference to such 
real single-decked vessels as are to be found among the post- 
ship and ship-sloop classes ; and this is the reetiiction to which 
we alluded at a former page.^ 

We may gather from what has been stated, that the expres- 
sion, one, two, or three decked ship, is as vague in respect to the 
real number of battery-deibks, as it undoubtedly is in respect to 
the number of guns mounted on those decks ; and thaty when " 
thq number of decks and of guns is ascertained, no accurate 
juiment can be formed of the ship’s force, until ^e nature of 
them guns be also communicated. But, and a remarkable fact 
it is; let the. number and nature of the guns once be known, and, 
{jjMng to the long-established practice of mounting no guns of a 

w 

V Seep. 19. 
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dissimilar caliber on the same deck, the number of decks instantly 
presents itself; as, from the necessity of placing the heavier guns 
nearest to the water, does the manner in which all the guns 
are distributed. ' ^ 

So long as that species of ordnance, called gun by the Eng* 
lish, and canon by tne French, continued in exclusive possession 
of the decks of a fighting ship, no difference existed between the 
number of carriage pieces she actually mounted, and the number 
which stood as the sign of her class in the published lists. In 
process of time, however, the nominal, or rated, and the real 
force of a ship lost their synonymous signification ; and that in a 
manner, and to an extent, too important, in every point of view, 
to be slightly passed over. 

In the early part of 1779 a piece of carriage-ordnance, the in- 
vention, by all accounts, of the late scientific General Robert 
Mtlviile, was cast, for the first time, at the iron-works of the 
Carron Company^ situated on the banks of the river Carron, in 
Scotland. Although shorter than the navy 4- pounder, and 
lighter, by a trifle, than the navy r2-pounder, this gun equalled, 
in its cylinder, the S-inch howitzer. Its destructive effects, when 
tried against timber, induced its ingenious inventor to give it the 
name of smasher. 

As the smasher was calculated chiefly, if not wholly, for a 
ship-gun, the Carron Company made early application to have it 
employed in the British navy, but, owing to some not well ex- 
plained cause, were unsuccessful. Upon the supposition that the 
size and weight of the smasher, particularly of its shot, would 
operate against its general employment as a sea-service gun, the 
proprietors of the foundry ordered the casting of several smaller 
pieces, corresponding in their calibers with the 24, 18, and 12^ 
pounder guns in use ; or rather, being of a trifle less bore,, on 
account of the reduced windage very judiciously adopted in car- 
ronades, and which might be extended to long guns with con- 
siderable flidvantage. These new pieces became readily disposed 
of among the captains and others, employed in fitting out 
private armed ships to cruise against America, and were intro- 
• duced, about the same time, on board a few of the frigates and 
smaller vessels belonging to the royal navy. 

The new gun had now taken the name of Carronade^ and its 
several varieties became distinguished, like those of the old gun, 
by the .Weight of their respective shot. This, occasioned the 
smasher to be called, irrevocably, a 68-poun<^er : wheieas, re- 
peated experiments had shown, that a nollbw, or bored shot, 
weighing 60, or even 40 lbs., would range further in tbe first 
graze; or that at which the shot first strikes the surface of the 
water^ and the only range worth attending to in naval gunnery. 
The hollow shot would, also, omng to its dipainisbed v^oqjty m 
passing through a ship’s side, and the consequent enlargement 
of the hole and increased splintering of the timbers, produce 
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more destructive effects than the shot in its solid form ; one of 
the principal objections against which was^ and still continues to 
be, its being so cumbrous to handle. 

Before half the expiration of the year in which the first car- 
Tonade had been cast, a scale was drawn up by the Navy Board, 
and sanctioned by the Loids of the Admiralty, for arming the 
dififerent rates in the service with the 18 and 12 pounder calibers. 
In consequence of the first, second, and third rate ships having 
their quarterdecks as fully supplied with guns, as there was 
room for ports on each side, no additional pieces could be placed 
there ; but it was found that the forecastle would generally 
admit the opening of a pair of extra ports, and that the poop, 
which for nearly a century past had served chiefly as a roof to 
the captain’s cabin, would, if timbered up on each side, afford 
space for three pairs of ports; making, in the whole, eight 
additional ports for the reception of carronades. The 50-gun 
ship was found to have room for a pair of additional ports on 
her quarterdeck, besides a pair on her forecastle, and three pairs 
on her poop, when the latter was barricaded ; making altogether 
10 ports. The 44-gun ship had no poop, and no armament on 
the quarterdeck:’*^ by furnishing the latter with a barricade, and 
cutting through it four pairs of ports, besides an extra pair on the 
forecastle, this ship might mount the same additional numbei of 
pieces as the 50. The three remaining classes of the fifth, and 
the first two classes of the sixth rate, would also admit of addi- 
tional ports being cut through the sides of their forecastles and 

a uarterdecks. The third class of the sixth rate, and the quarter- 
ecked ship-sloop class, being, in respect to their quarterdecks^ 
and forecastles, in a similar state to the 44 , would require to be 
similarly built u^^efore they could mount the eight carronades 
assigned to them.t 

Several captains complained of the carronade; some of its 
upsetting after being heated by successive discharges ; others, 
that, owing to its shortness, its fire scarcely passed clear of the 
ship’s side, and that its range was too confined to be useful. 
The captains of some of the 3§-gun frigates, in particular, repre- 
sented that one pair of their quarterdeck carronades was so much 
in the way of the rigging, as to endanger the laniards of the 
shrouds, and begged to have tbeir e* lablished number reduced 
from six to four. As the principal objection to carronades 
appeared to have arisen' from defects in the manner of mounting 
them, some ado^tional instructions on that head were prepared 
and forwarded by Mr. Gascoigne, th^i chief proprietor of the 
Carron-foundry. Some alterations were also made in the piece 


* This refers to the latest establishment, or tliat of 1762 ; wherein two of 
the quarterdeck sixes are shifted to the forecastle, and the remaining two re- 
moved entirely, to admit two additional 9-poimders on the mam deck, 
f The.following is a copy of the document in question, with an additional 
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itself.* Still the Board of Ordnance, in repeated conferences 
with the Navy Board, maintained the superionty of the old gun, 
resting their arguments, chiefly, on the comparative len^h of 
its range ; while the Navy Board urged, that a vessel, aole to 
carry 4-pounders of the common construction, might, with equal 
ease, bear 18-poundera of the new ; that the latter gun was 
worked with fewer men ; that its shot was far more formidable 
and destructive ; and that its range was quite sufficient for the 
purpose required. The commissiotoers adduced, as one instance, 
the case of the Flora frigate, whose boatswain, assisted only by 
a boy, made a surprising number of discharges from a forecastle 
18-pounder, and caused great havoc and destruction on board 
the French frigate Nymphe, ultimately their prize. 

Let us be permitted to remark that, witn me single unim- 

e ^rtant exception, the action between the British 36-gun frigate 
Iqra and tne French 32-gun frigate Nymphe is the first, in 
which the mounted force of the combatants, as compared to- 

f ether in all the British accounts, was mistated ; and that simply 
ecause it is, with the exception above alluded to, the first action 
in which a British ship of war, mounting carronades, was en- 
gaged. It was a long contest, and a sanguinary. one, on the 
part of thf Nymphe at least. Out of her complement of 291, 
the latter lost 136, the Flora, whose number of men on board 
was 259, but 36, in killed and wounded. 

Captain William Peere Williams, having, in his official letter. 


column, showing to what amount the totol of the carriage-guns of the different 
cli. '‘s became augmented. 



* One appears to have been, the adding of two calibers to its lengtli. 
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stated that the Nymphe moonted 82 guns, but wtm pierced for 
40,’’ says, in a postscript, The Flora mounted 36 guns,” and, 
he might have added, was pierced for 44.” According to the 
establishment of 1779, the Flora was entitled to mount four 18- 
pounder carronades on her quarterdeck and four on her fore- 
castle, making her total of carriage-guns 44. That* she did 
mount, and successfully use, one of a pair, at least, of carronades 
on her forecastle, appears by the Navy Board's report ; and that 
she also mounted four carronades on her quarterdeck, we 
shall establish by a document which we shall presently lay be- 
fore the reader. Hence, the Flora mounted, not " 36 guns,” but 
42, at the least. The French accounts say 44 ; thus: La 10 
Aofit, la fregate Fran^aise la Nymphe, de 32 canons, fut prise, 
apr^s un combat opini&tre, par la fregate la Flore, de 44 
canons.”^ The following may be stated as the red mounted 
force of the two ships : 



FLORA. 


NYMPHE. 


No. 

Pdts. 

No. 

Pdrs. Fr. 

Main deck 

. 26 long 

16 

26 long 

12 

Quarterdeck and forecastle . 

. 10 

9 

6 „ 

6 


6 carr. 

18 



Carriage-guns 

. 42 


32 



Although pierced for, and mounting, the m^st gun^. the 
Flora was the shorter vessel by six feet. 

According to an official list, dated on the 9th of January, 
1781,+ there were then 429 ships in the navy mounting cai>, 
ronades ; among which the 32-pounder carronade appears, and 
was the first of that caliber which had been used. The totgl of 
the carronades employed were 604 ; nameW, eight 32*pounders, 
four 24-pounders, three hundred and six I8-pounder^ aqd t^vo 
hundred and eighty-six i2-pounders. In DecembeiT^i^Jt^Yejir 
a recommendation to use 68-pounder carronades oh the fore- 
castle of large ships, and 42 and 32 pounders on the siUtie deck 
of some of the smaller rates, induced the Navy Board to order 
the old Rainbow 44 to be fitted, by way of experiment, wholly 
with carronades of the laigest description. Sir John Palrymple 
proposed the casting of some th^t shoula carry a ball., of 
or 130 lbs. weight ; but the board resolved to confine themselves 
to the heaviest of the piecjfs already cast, the 68-poundto. : . e. . 

The necessary carronades were ordered from the foundry, aqd 
some of the foren&en belonging to the works attended, to see 
them properly fitted: it was not, however, until February . pr 
March, 1782, that the Rainbow could be completed in her 
equipment. What additional force she acquired by this change 
iii; her airmament, the following table will show : 

* Abi^ff6 Chron. de THist. dc la Marine Fran9aise, 1804, p. 100. 

+ See Appendix, No. 3. 
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BAINBOWB 

OLD aAMAMSNT. . MBW AUIAHSDT. 


First deck • ••« 
Second deck...b9G 
Quarterdeck.. 
Foreca3tle.«..A»«»« 







lionk sons* 

wdgbt ot oaetil. 

Csrromules. 

Biotdirifto 
weight of moM* 

.20 

10-pdrs.l 


20 60.pdfs.1 

1 

.22 

- 

^ dionis. 

22 42^ 1 

4 . 32 . 1 

1 1238 Ibi. 


. « . J 


2 82 , J 

1- . . 

44 



48 



In the beginning of April the Rainbow^ thus armed, and com» 
manded by Captain (now Admiral Sir) Henry Trollope, whoy 
with Captain Keith Elphinstone (the late Admiral Lord Keith), 
and the late Rear-admiral Macbride, were among the earliest 
patrons of the carronade, sailed on a cruise. All the well<»known 
skill and enterprise of her captain failed, however, to bring him 
within gun-shot of a foe worth contending with, until the 4th o£ 
the succeeding September; when, bein^ off Isle de Bas, he 
came suddenly upon a large French frigate. Owing to the 
latter^s peculiar bearing, one of the Rainbow’s forecastle 82- 
pounders was first discharged at her. Several of the shot fell' 
on board, and discovered their size. The French captain, 
rationally concluding that, if such large shot came from* the 
forecastle of the enemy’s ship, much lai^er ones would follow 
from her lower batteries, firea bis broadside ''pour I’honneur de 
pavilion,” and surrendered ' to the Rainbow. Although the 
capture of the Heb6 had afforded no opportunity of trying the 
experiment contemplated by the Navy Board, and so ardently 
looked forward to by the officers and crew of the Rainbow, yet 
did the prize, in the end, prove a most valuable acquisition to 
the Service, there being very few British frigates, even of the 

f iresent day, which, in size and exterior form, are not copied 
rom the H^b4. , She measured 1063 tons, and mounted 40 
guns, tWelfty-oigHt 18, and twelve 8 pounders. 

In thO'^ course of 1782 a few of the larger sorts of the car- 
ronade were mounted on board some of the receiving ships, in 
order that the seamen of such vessels as were in port refitting 
might be exercised at handling and firing this, to them, novel 
piece of ordnance. • As one proof of many, that carronades were 
gafri^ ground in the navy, the captains of the few 38 and 36 
gun frigates in commission applied ror and obtained 24-pounder 
esu^ronades, in lieu of the 18s with which their ships had been 
established. The terminatimi of the war in January, 1783, put 
a stop* to any further experiments with the cirronade; but its 
merits were now too generally acknowledged> to admit a doubt 
of its becoming a permanent favourite: in the British navy at 
least, where a short range is ever the chosen distance, ^e., 
removal of the swivel-sto^s invariably accompanied the cutting 
through of carronade portholes in the barricaaes of the quarter- 
deck and forecastle: and no one, aware of the difference in effect 
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between a half and a 12 pound ball, could deny that the substi- 
tution of the latter was a surprising improvement in the art of 
attack and defence. 

The most extraordinary circumstance connected with the 
employment of carronades in the British navy, is that, with all 
their mleged advantages, they should never have been thought 
worthy to be ranked among the guns of the ship that earned 
them. Whether they equalled in caliber the heaviest of those 
guns, added to their number a full third, or to their power a full 
naif (in the 14-gun sloop*class, the additional eight carronades 
made the numbers as 22 to 14, and the broadside weight of 
metal, in pounds, as 96 to 42), still they remained as mere a 
blank in the ship’s nominal, or rated force, as the muskets in 
the arm-chest. On the other hand, the addition of a single pair 
of guns, of the old construction, to a ship’s armament, removed 
her at once to a higher class, and gave her, how novel or iucon- 
venient soever, a new denomination. When, for instance, in 
1740, the admiralty ordered that the old 40-^n frigate should 
mount four 6-pounaers on her quarterdeck, she became thence- 
forth a 44 when also, in 1778, eight additional 6-pounders 
were placed upon the quarterdecks of the larger 90-gun ships, 
theyVere separated from their former companions, and promoted 
to a class by themselves, the 98.t When, in 1780, the 
Canada 74 received two additional IS-pounder long guns for 
her second deck, she became registered as a 76, and until the 
capture of the Hoche (afterwards named the ^Donegal), in 1798, 
was the only individual so registered ; but when, in August, 1794, 
the Canada received two 68-pounder carronades for her fore- 
castle, she still remained as a 76. In 1780 the 50-gun ship 
Leander received on board two 6-pounder long guns, in ex- 
change for two 24-pounder carronaaes : J what 3ie latter, with 
their quadruple claim, had not interest to procure, was granted 
to the former unasked ; and the Leander, for upwards of 30 

? ears, continued to be the only 52-gun ship in the navy. In 
781 the 74-gun ship Qoliath received on board two 68-pounder 
carronades; but, as they were not two 9-pounder guns,’? she 
was not sent to keep company with the Canada. A dozen other 
instances might be adduced ; but these w^U suffice. 

So long as the word gun retaeilis its signification, of a mili tary 
engine which forcibly discharges a ball, or other hard sut>- 
stance, by means of inmmed gunpowder,” so long must a car- 
ronade be considered as a gun. Yet the distinction has usually 
been ^ns and carronades in which sense, certainly, no ship 
in the British navy appears to have mounted more gum than 
were assigned to her by her rate. But why, when, at a subse- 
quent day, the eight or ten ^^guns” upon the quarterdecks of 

s See p. 27. f Derrick, p. 178. 

i See tlie Leandefs name in die list Appendix, No. 3. 
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ships became exchanged for carronades, was not the number of 
guns^ as marked down in the list to denote the ship’s claas, 
reduced accordingly? What became of the gun-classifioation, 
when some of the most numerous classes in tne navy mounted 
all carronades^ except for bow-chasers ? 

Among the excuses which may perhaps be offered for these 
seeming inconsistencies, are, that the classification of the ships 
was intended only as a guide for those who had the civil affairs 
of the navy to manage; that the employment of carronades, 
although ordered generally^ was, as respected the actual use of 
them, too partial and fluctuating, during several years at least, 
to warrant the subversion of the old, or become the basis of a 
new system ; that the addition of carronades to a ship’s arma- 
ment did not add one man to her complement, nor affect, in the 
slightest degree, the length and diameter of her masts and yards, 
or the proportion of boatswain’s and carpenter’s stores served 
out to her: in short, that the old classification, as far as the 
Navy Board was concerned, fully answered the purpose required. 
If the carronade-innovation produced confusion any where, it 
must have been in the ordnance department, where the propor- 
tion of gunner’s stores served out to a ship depends on the 
number and nature of her guns; and where, in truth, all the 
difficulties attendant upon the fitting of carronades, at their first 
employment, were sensibly felt. 

With respect to the employment of carronades on board the 
armed ships of foreign powers, it may be efficient to state, that, 
as far as the prize-lists are to be relied upon, no captured ship 
mounted any during the war which ended in 1783. Admitting, 
however, that carronades bad begun to be used in any one 
foreign navy, and that they had also begun to disorganize, or 
render obscure, the national classification of that navy, still the 
English would have no reason to complain ; inasmuch as, what- 
ever might be the registered force of any contending ship of tlie 
enemy’s, her actual mounted force is that alone which would 
appear upon the English records. Not so with the enemy ; for 
he woulcl at once discover that, how accurately soever his own 
guns stood enumerated, those of the ship he had fousht with 
had been in part overlooked. He could, to be sure, ana doubt- 
less would, inform bis countrymen what was the real number of 

S uns t'pposed to him.’**' But, even then, one nation is left in the 
ark as to the true merits of the contest ; while the other, attri- 
buting the discrepancy in the accounts to design rather than to 
accident, finds its animosity heightened to S pitch of rancour,, 
as afidicting to humanity, as it is repugnant to nonourable war- 
fare. So limited, however, had been the use, and, except in the 
Rainbow’s case, so light the calibers, of the carronade, during 
the short period that mtervened between its first employment in 


V See p. 36. 
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the British navy and the terannation of hoetifities with Prance^ 
in/1783« that rew if any of the published accounts require, on 
that account, to be recanvassed os disturbed. How the case 
became altered in the succeeding war will be discovered, as the 
events of that war pass in order of detail. 

There is another point in the armament of ships, requiring at 
present to be briefly noticed. -Few persons but must know, that 
the destruction caused by discharges of cannon is, in a great de« 
gree, proportionate to the diameter and weight of the shot. 
Were it not for this, no ship^s deck would be encumbered with 
guns, weighing eacli 66 hundred weight, when a tier that 
weighed one hundred weight each would answer as well. 11 
est certain,^ says M. Duhamel, que ce sont toujours les gros 
canons aui sont les plus avantageux dans un combat, et ainsi il 
est preferable de mettre sur un vaisseau un petit nombre de gros 
canons qu’un plus grand nombre de petits.”* Nor, would the 
expense of fitting the Rainbow with 68-pounders have been in- 
curred, when the same end could have been attained by arming 
her with 12-poander8. Carronades of the latter caliber were 
already in the arsenal at Woolwich, with their slides and car- 
riages, ready to be placed on board : while those of the former 
caliber had to be cast at the foundry in Scotland ; thence trans- 
mitted to Woolwich to be proved ; thence to the port at which 
the ship was fitting ; and, when there, were to be (an arduous 
task it was) properly and securely mounted. A 3 aiid a 32 
pounder are equally gpns ; but he that would match them, be- 
cause they are guns, might with the same propriety, pit a man 
of three,*! against a man of six feet in height, simply because 
they are men. From this difiiculty, attendant more or less, upon 
all sea-fights, land-fights are wholly exempt. Every foot- 
soldier, in either army, enters the field with a musket on bis 
soldier;, every cavalry-man wields either a pike or a broadsword, 
and is mounted on an animal of the same species and compaiative 
strength, and every piece of artillery employed is within a trifle 
of the same caliber. Fix the number or each army, and mark 
the nature of the ground ; and what more is generally required 
for coming to a conclusion on the relative strength of the com- 
batants? 

On the other hand, comparer the account of the opposed 
forces in the case of the Rainbow and Heb6, as extracted from 
the work of an English naval chronologist, with the true state of 
the case, as exhibited in a preceding page. ** On^ the 4th of 
September,” sayl Schomberg, Captain Trollope, in the Rain- 
bow, of 44 guns, fell in with, and captured oflP the isle of Bas, la 
Heb4 French frigate, of 40 guns, and 360 men, commanded by 

* EMmeiis de TArchitecture Navale ; par M. Duhamel du -Monceaii. 
p. 17.. 

t The only man three feet high was John Hauptman, who was exhibited 
ondon in 1815.— -Ei/. 
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M. de Vigney, who was slightly wounded ; her second captain 
and four men were killed^ several wounded. The Rainbow 
had one man killed.”* Not another word is there on the suh^ 
ject. Who, then, with this account before him, but must 
censuia Monsieur de Vigney for having submitted so tamely, as 
well as praise Captain Trollope for having conquered an enemy’s 
ship so nearly his equal? Exhibit the nature, as well as 
number of the guns on each side, and an end is put to the de- 
lusion. 

The several denominations, by which English guns in either 
service are identified with their respective calibers, are not an^ 
pHcable to foreign guns, every nation possessing, besides a scale 
of calibers, or natures, a standard of weightagind measures, pe- 
culiar to itself. Until, therefore, the calibers, or pounders, of 
the several sea-service guns, in use by the different powers at 
war, can be reduced into English weight, it will be in vain to 
attempt any comparison between them. For instance, the gun 
with which the French arm the lower decks of their line-of- 
battle ships, above a 64 (a class that, with them, has long since 
been extinct), they denominate a 36-pounder} for the plain 
reason, that the shot suitable to its cylinder, and which shot 
measures in diameter 6.239 French inches and decimal parts, is 
assumed to weigh '36 French pounds. But the same shot 
measures 6.648 English inches and decimal parts, and weighs 
very little less than 39 English pounds. The following table, 
which has been drawn up with great care, is submitted as the 
only statement of the kind in print. 


1 DANISH. 

DUTCH. 

FRENCH. 

SPANISH. 

SWEDISH. 

I33S&SI] 

Pdr. 

English 

weight 

Pdr. 

English 

weight. 

Pdr. 

English 

weight. 

Pdr. 

English 

weight. 

Pdr. 

English 

weight. 

Pdr, 

English 

weight. 

■ 

lbs. oz. 

■ 

lbs. oz. 

■ 

lbs. oz* 

8 

lbs. oz. 

48 

lbs. oz. 
44 154 


lbs. oz. 

ra 




H 9 


81 


42 

39 54 

42 

37 14^ 


39 11} 

■i 




38 14 

EH 

36 8 

36 

33 114 

36 

32 74 

ill 

32 

84 12J 



ill 


30 

28 l| 

30 

27 94 

24 

26 7 i 

24 

26 24 

Ji 4 

25 144 

24 

24 

24 

22 7| 

24 

21 104 

18 

19 I8i 

18 

19 9| 

18 

19 7 

18 

18 4 

18 

16 13| 

18 

16 8} 

12 

13 84 

12 

18 1 

12 

12 154 

12 

12 2} 

12 

11 3} 

12 I 


a 

b 134 

8 


6 

EKl 


8 1^ 

8 

7 7JI 

^ 1 

EKlI 

6 

C 9J 

6 

6 8j 

6 

6 74 

6 


6 


6 

6 6^1 


^ Schomherg’s Nav. Chron., vol. ii., p. 75. 

f This as well as the rest, is founded on a calculation ; but practical ex- 
perience has shown, that French shots usually weigh an ounce or two more 
than is here assign^ to them. It app^irs, indeed, that the French 86-pound 
shot wei^ nearly 87 jpounds Fren^. See ** Voyages dans la Grand-Bre- 
lagne^ par Charles Dupin, Force Navale,” tome ii., p. 119. Admitting that 
the shots of the lesser French calibers are also exceeded in their real weights 
in the same proportion, the usual English weight assigned to the French 
shots, namew, 40lb for the 86, 28lb for the S(4, 20tb for the 16, 1416 for the 
12, and 916 for the 8 pounder, are perhaps more correct than the weights 
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Nothing can demonstrate the utility of such a table more 
clearly^ than Uie material difference observable between some 
of the calibers: the Danish 36-pound shoti for instance, 
weighs nearly two pounds more tnan the Russian 42; yet, 
nominally, the latter is the heavier by one seventh. As it is 
for the gross, or Ijif'oadside, and not for the individual calibers, 
that our calculations are chiefly wanted, that integral proportion, 
which comes nearest to the difference expressed in the table, 
will answer the purpose. Thus : 


Add to the 


Deduct from the 


1 


Danish nominal weight, 5-48ths 

Dutch 

f$ 

l-Ilth 

French* 


l-12th 

Spanish 

9f 

1-72(1 

SulMish 

$9 

M6th 

Russian 

99 

I-llth 


and it will produce the 
English weight.f 


There is frequently between two ships a disparity of size, as 
denoted by the tonnage, not easily reconcilab^p with the number 
of guns mounted by each. N umerous instances might be adduced, 
but a few will sufiice. The Rainbow measured 831 tons, and 
mounted 48 guns; while the Hebe measured 1063 tons, and 
mounted but 40 guns. Again, the old Blenheim measured 1827 
tons, and mounted 98 guns; while the Triumph, built three 
years' afterwards, measured 1825 tons, and mounted only 74 

S ins. In both pairs of cases, the disagreement of the force with 
e tonnage anses from the latter not being affected by the 
upper, or top-side construction of the ship. Had the Rainbow 
been built, as to her battery-decks, in the same manner as the 
Hebe, she would have mounted but 28 guns; and the Blenheim, 
at a subsequent day, had actually one of her decks removed, 
and then, 'without suffering the slightest decrease in her tonnage, 
mounted the same number of guns as the Triumph. A dif- 
ference in size, however, is frequently observable between ships, 
that agree, both in the number of their guns and in the manner 
of carrying them. 

specified in the above table. According to M. Dupin (Force Navale, tome 
ii., p. 97) the following are the weights of English shot in French pounds 
and decimals : 


42 82 24 12 9 

38,92 29,682 22,24 16,68 11,12 8,84 

Another French writer say& **le boulet de 6 Anglaise pbse un pen plus 
de cinq livres et demie, poids de marc.” 

X That highly use^il little work, ** The Bomban^ier, and Pocket Gunner,** 
gives the Spaniards, instead of this gun, a 9-pourder, but in their own nomen- 
clature, it is invariably, as far as our discoveries have reached, an 8-pounder. 

According to the numbers in the table, it wants a 256th part of being 
so ; , but this difference may surely be passed over, if not for its insignificance, 
as some allowance for the more important difference mentioned in notef of 
the last page. 

t All murtional parts may be given up thus : 1268-f>l2=sl05, and a 
fraction, but 105 (without the fraction)-!- 1268=1378. 
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When it is considered that, proportionable to size of the 
gun and its carriage, must be the port to which it is fitted, the 
space between that and the next port, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, the whole range and extent of the deck, an increase in 
the principal dimensions and tonnage of the ship follows of course. 
Hence, one class of ship mounts twenty-six Impounders upon a 
deck 126 feet in length ; another class mounts twenty-six 18- 
pounders upon a deck 145 feet in length ; a third mounts 
twenty-six 24>pounders upon a deck 160 feet in length; and the 
tonnage of the several classes, estimated, upon an avers^e, at 
680, 1000, and 1370 tons, accords, very nearly, with the difierence 
in the nature of the guns mounted by each. 

When, therefore, two fighting ships, numerically equal in guns 
and decks, but differing greatly in tonnage, meet at sea, the in- 
ference is, that the larger ship mounts the heavier metal. More- 
over, as the more massive the gun and its carriage, the greater 
is the strength required to work it ; so does the enlargement of 
the masts, yards, sails, rigging, anchors, and cables, require ad- 
ditional hands to manage and control them : hence, the larger 
ship is more numerously manned, and, on coming to close quar- 
ters, can present the most formidable show of boarders. Several 
other advantages attend the larger ship ; among which may be 
reckoned, her less liability, owing to her increased stoutness, to 
suffer from an enemy’s guns, and the greater precision with 
which, owing to her increased stability, she can point her own. 

The French and Spanish builders have certainly proceeded 
^on a more enlarged scale of dimensions than the builders of 
England ; and the ports of their ships are, therefore, both wider 
and farther apart than the ports of those English ships which 
mount the same, or nearly the same, nature of guns. This, 
besides conferring many of the advantages already noticed, 
affords a greater space between and behind the guns, and so 
raises their line of fire, that they can act without risk from a 
troubled sea; an advantage, the want of which has often been 
felt by the old English two and three deckers. 

A comparison of that class in the two rival navies, out of 
which, from the number of its individuals, the line of battle is 
chiefly composed, will show the different ideas that prevailed in 
Engknd and in France respecting the proportion that ought to 
exist between the armament and the size of a ship. The follow- 
ing iS the result of a careful examination, and refers, in point of 
time, to the latter end of the year 1792, or just as the war with 
England was about to commence. . * 


British 74. 
Toni. 

From 1565 to 1665 
„ 1666 to 1720 

„ 179910 1836 


Proportion ot 
indivldiMli 
tothecliM. 

B-lOths 

IJ-lOth 

i-lOth 


French 74. 

Toni. 

From 1660 to 1720 
„ 1720 to 1810 

„ 1860 to 1900 


Proportion of 
individual! 
to the class. 

.. I-lOth 
.. 3-Iflth8 
.. 6-lOtlis 
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Moreover, the smallest British 74 carried 32-pouDders on the 
lower deck, while the smallest French 74, although wwards of 
100 tons larger, carried only 24s. It is true that a French 24* 
pounder weighs a few pounds more than an English gun of the 
same nominal caliber; but that overplus is amply compensated 
by the ditference^ size between the two ships. 

The gradual swell of the current of architectural improvement 
has, however, given increased size and buoyancy to the English 
modem-built ships of every class ; many of which equal in 
dimensions and form, and surpass in strength and finish, the 
ships of any other power on the globe.* Still, those national 
navies, which, owing to frequent discomfitures, have been the 
oftenest renewed, are, in this respect, the most uniform ; while 
that single navy, which has remain^ for ages unimpaired by 
defeats, and which has usually added to itself what the others 
have lost, exhibits in many of its classes the utmost variety of 
size. Its Induced scale of complements, ever its well-known 
characteristic, is owing, partly to the contracted size of its ships, 
axrd partly to a principle of pure native growth, a reliance imon 
the physical, rather than upon the numerical, strength of its 
seamen. 

^ * It is but justice in regard to America, to mention that England has 

benefited by her example, and that the large classes of frigates now employed 
in the British service are modelled after tliose of the United States. — Ed&irr. 



FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


Ov the 20th of 1792| that party in France, the self- 

conetituted National Convention, in whose hands were the person 
of the king and the reins of the government, declared war 
against the Emperor of Austria, as King of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia. This was the first war (although from the situation of 
Austria not a naval one) in which France had been engaged 
since the peace of Amiens. Maritime hostility, however, if such* 
it can be called, soon broke out, the National Convention, on the 
16th of September, declaring war against the King of Sardinia. 
Ten days afterwards a French army entered the territory of 
Savoy, and a French squadron of nine sail of the line, com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral Laurent-Jean-Frangois Truguet (a 
young officer just promoted to that rank by the republican 
minister of marine, Bertrand), and having on board a strong 
body of troops, took possession of Nice, Montalban, Villa- 
Franca, and finally, after a destructive cannonade, and an as- 
sault by storm, with all its horrid military consequences, of the 
port of Oneglia. 

On the Ist of October, according to an official return, the 
navy of Fmnce amounted to 246 vessels ; of which 86, includ- 
ing 27 in comiAission, and 13. building and nearly ready, were 
or the line. The squadrons were designated according to the 
ports in which th^ had been built, or were laid up in ordinary ; 
and, of the above o6 line-of-battle ships, 39 were at Brest, 10 at 
Lorient, (afterwards united in designation with those at Brest), 
13, including the only 64 in the French navyi,^at Rochefort, and 
24, including a strong reinforcement recently arrived from the 
Biscayan ports, at Toulon. Of frigates at the different ports, 
there were 78, 18 of them mounting 18-pounders on the main 
deck, and none of them less than 12-pounders. Those, re- 
sembling in size and force the British 28-gun frigates, classed 
as 24-gun corvettes.* 


* See Appendix, No. 4. 
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On the 21st of January^ 1793, the French beheaded their 
king, Louis XVI. ; and on the 24th the French ambass^or, 
M. Chauvelin, as being now the representative of a regicide 
government, was ordered to quit England. A few weeks pre- 
vious to this, a strong spirit or hostility on the part of the new 
rraublic had manifested itself against that country. On the 2d 
or January the British 16-gun brig-sloop Childers, Captain 
Robert Barlow, was standing in towards Brest harbour, when 
one of the two batteries that guard the entrance, or goulet, and 
from which she was distant not more than three-barters of a 
mile, fired a shot that passed over her. Captain Barlow, ima- 
gining that the national character of his vessel was doubted, 
hoisted the British ensign and pendant ; whereupon the fort that 
had fired ran up the French ensign, with a red pendant over it, 
and the signal was answered by the forts at the opposite side of 
the entrance. By this time the flood tide, for the want of wind 
to counteract its force, had driven the Childers still nearer to the 
two batteries; both of which now opened a cross fire upon her. 
Fortunately a breeze soon sprang up, and Captain Bartow was 
enabled to make sail. Being a small object, the Childers was 
hit by only one shot, a French 48-pounder : it struck one of her 
guns, and then split into three pieces, but, providentially, did not 
injure a man. 

The pertinacious refusal of the King of England, and of the 
stadtholder, to partake of the revolutionary benefits which had 
been so liberally tendered them, provoked the National Con- 
vention, on the 1st of February, to declare war against Great 
Britain and the United Netherlands. The announcement of 
this important event reached London on the 4th, and occasioned 
the immediate issue of orders to detain all French vessels in 
British ports. The French possessed here a decided advantage. 
When tney embargoed their ports, which they did, of course, on 
declaring war, upwards of 70 British vessels were lying there ; 
but now that a similai' measure was adopted in the ports of 
England, not more than seven or eight French vessels could be 
found in them. On the 11th the King of England sent down to 
parliament a message on the subject of &e ' declaration by 
France; and on the same day directed, Ihat general reprisals 
should be made on the vessels*, goods, and subjects of the 
French republic. Notwithstanding this, a French work, of 
some celebrity, accuses the English of having commenced the 
war.* ^'Quand 1^ gouvemement britannique nous d4clara la 
guerre en 1793, son ambition, 8cc.’’* 

The King of Spain having evinced, for the present at least, 
a 'wmilar disinclination to fraternize with democrats, was also 
doomed' to feel the weight of republican wrath. War against 

* Diet. Hist des Batailles, par une Soci^t^ de Militaires et de Matins ; \ 
Paris, 181^ tome ii., p. 56. 
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Spain was formally declared on the 7th of March; but letters 
of marque against that nation had^ it appears, issued since the 
26th of the preceding month; and even previously to that, 
Spanish vessels had been both captured at sea and embai^oed 
in port. The manifesto and counter-declaration of the Catholic 
king issued on the 23d of March ; and shortly afterwards Spain's 
neighbour, Portugal, declared herself a willing ally in the cause. 
The subsequent irruptions of the republican forces into the terri- 
tories of the King of the two Sicilies made him also a party in 
the war. With Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia, war had existed, 
as already in part stated, for some time previous to the declara- 
tion against England and the United Netherlands. 

We are now arrived at an epoch that calls for a more particu- 
lar account of the state of the British navy, than we have hitherto 
deemed it necessary to give. It was this that suggested the 
formation of a series of annual abstracts, the first of the kind that 
have ever appeared in print ; and which, being the result of a 
careful investigation of official and other records, are submitted, 
with some degree of confidence, to the public attention. The 
first abstract of the series shows not only the number of indi- 
viduals, but the aggregate tonnage and established force in guns 
and men, of every class of ship belonging to the British navy at 
the commencement of the year 1793.* It also contains many 
other particulars, that will be found useful in drawing compari- 
sons, as well between the British navy and the navy of any 
foreign power, as between the former itself at different periods. 
Were tne ** tons ” not introduced, that acknowledged sign of im- 
provement, the increasing size of the ships of any particular class 
would not discover itself ; and we should be likely to form a very 
erroneous estimate of the comparative strength of the British 
navy at any two periods at which its numbers were summed up. 
The tonnages it may be observed, are precisely those inserted in 
the official register; and, being all the product of one mode of 
casting, afford a tolerably fair criterion of the relative size of the 
ships. 

The propriety of placing cruisers ” in a Operate, and that the 
most conspicuous, compartment of the table will be evident, 
when it is considered, that they constitute the sole aggressing 
force of a navy. Of the stationary harbour ships,” some are 
usefully employed; but the generality have no existence as 
fighting ships, and ought, strictly sneaking, tq have their names 
expunged from the published lists ot the navy. So far, however, 
from sanctioning any curtailment, the monthly lists insert the 
name of every unseaworthy ship, as well as of every transport, 
yacht, and sheer-hulk. It does certainly seem very absurd, to 
consider a vessel, constructed solely for pleasurable purposes, as 
a i^ip of*war; yet Steel ranks the large yachts with 20-gun 


* See Appendix, Annual Abstract, No. 1. 
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pOBtp«hips^ and that simply because the command of them de« 
yolves upon post-captains. In the official resister their station, 
i¥hen in ordinary, is nearly at the bottom of tne list ; but, when 
in commission, they are removed to the rate, according to which 
the captain and officers receive their pay. The yachts, large 
and small, rank in the Abstracts with the hulks, hoys, and other 
excluded vessels. Every ship building, although her keel may 
not have been laid, or a single timber of her frame cut out, is also 
included in the published lists. One instance may suffice. In 
January, 1796, a 120-gun ship, to be named the Caledonia (in 
lieu of a. ship of 100 guns, oi^ered in November, 1794), was 
directed to be built, and appeared in Steel a few months after- 
wards; but the ship was not laid down until January, 1806, nor 
launched until June, 1808. After all this, as it may well be 
called, paper-force has been added, the total at the foot of such 
periodical list is taken to denote, in an unrestricted sense, the 
numerical strength of the British navy. 

On the other nand, as no foreign power publishes any regular 
list of her navy, the British have generally to glean their in- 
formation from multifarious sources ; such as, among others, the 
hasty and imperfect views of reconnoitring officers, the obscure 
and often contradictory statements of prisoners, and the loose 
paragraphs, and, not unfrequently, studied misrepresentations, 
of the enemy’s journals. And, after all,' the sum-total of these 
driblets. qan have but a partial reference; not covering, as it 
should do, tlie swarm of brigs, schooners, and armed small-craft, 
whose depredations on British commerce are, nevertheless, too 
important to be slighted. Hence, the numbers usually brought 
foraard, as objects of comparison between the British and 
French navies, are wholly inadequate to the purpose, the one 
being greatly excessive, the other, to about an equal extent, 
deficient. 

An expected rupture with Spain, respecting Nootka-Sound, in 
1790, and with Russia, respecting Turkey, in the following year, 
bad occasioned so unexampled an activity in the English dock- 
yards, that, by the end of 1792, upwards of 60 of the B7 line-of-' 
battle cruisers in the Abstract were , in goo-^ conditipn*. ' The ex- 
cellent plan, which, at the reconmendation of Sir Qiaries Mid- 
dleton (afterwards Lord Barham), then comptroller of the navy, 
had been adopted since 1783, of setting apart for .every seagoing 
ship, a large proportion of the jojaterial arricles of her furniture 
ana stores, as welt as of stockihg.the magazines at the several 
docjL-yards, wiA every description of unperishable stores, dis-? 
pl^veRi^^f extraordinary despatch i^th which the ships. 

diiSerent ports were equipped for sea-service : so that, in a 
very, few ^wceks after the order for arming had issued, the com- 
missioned cruisers of the line became augmented from 26 to 54, 
and the tptal of the commissioned cruisers from 136 to upwards 
of 200. - 
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The number of commissioned officers and masters, belonging 
to the British navy*at the commencement of the year was, 


Admirals 


17 

Vice-admirals • 

• « • • 

19 

Rear-admirals . 

99 

« « V • 

superannuated 15 

19 

Post-captains . 

99 

* 20 

446 

Commanders, or 

sloop-captains 

163 

Lieutenants 

99 

• • • • 
superannuated 29 

1417 

Masters . 

• • • • 

297 


and the number of seamen and marines, including officers of all 
ranks, voted by parliament for the service of the current year, 
was 45,000.’* 

To* the uninitiated public, a nomenclature, in which ^^com- 
mander,” i. e. be that commands, stands as a subordinate rank 
to ** captain,” must appear, to say the least of it, very extra- 
ordinary. The former rank was originally styled ** master and 
commander;” probably to distinguish the merchant- master, 
hired to command a small ship of war, from the captain regulaily 
brought up in the navy. In process of time, having a remrence 
more to the sound than the sense of the term, the first two 
words were lopped off, and “commander” became both a generic 
tei'm, signifying whoever possessed the command of a ship of war 
(hence, w6 frequently see, “Ships and their commanders,” en- 
dorsed upon books and official records), and a specific term, 
denoting that rank next in subordination to a post-captain, or 
rather captain, as the rank is now more commonly called. The 
Americans use a term not quite so ambiguous as master and 
commander : they call their captains of the second order “ mas- 
ters-commandant,” which means “ masters-commanding and 
that, in many instances, is really the case, most of their present 
captains and commodores having originally been masters in the 
merchant-service. There is, hqwever, a real distinction in naval 
language between a “captain” and a “commander;” inasmuch 
as tlie latter, besides receiving less pay, may remain a commander 
for a century if his life should fast so long, while the former 
ascends progressively to the head of the list, as his seniors drop 
oflf^ or are promoted to flag-officers. To show. Uiat there is a 
distinction between the two orders of captains, we have, as is 
seen above, added to “commanders” or “ sloop-captains ;” afraid 
to venture at lopping off the first term because so long used, 
and, among the profession at least, so well known, but sanctioned, 
in a great d^ree, in subjoining the latter term as an explicative; 
by the notorious fact, that every “ commander ” is officially styled 

♦ See Appendix. No. 5. 
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(see the Admiralty lists), and officially as well as otherwise ad- 
dressed, "captain.”* 

A slight sketch of the naval strength of England’s maritime 
allies in the war may here with propriety be introduced. Hol- 
land, according to her published accounts, possessed a navy 
amounting to 1 19 vessels, from a 74 -gun ship to a six-gun cutter. 
But this was on paper; when analyzed, the Dutch navy dwindles 
into comparative insignificance. For instance, of the 49 "ships 
of the line,” the largest, owing to the local impediments fonnerly 
noticed, t was not superior to a second-class British third-rate; 
and of those there were but 10 in all. The remainder of the 
Dutch line was composed of 64 and 54 gun-ships ; the latter a 
class expelled from the line of battle by all other navies, but 
retained by the Dutch as a handy desciiption of two-decker for 
their shallow waters. Some of the Dutch frigates were fine 
vessels, but very few of them carried heavier metal than long 
12-pounders ; and the designation of frigate descended to?*ships 
of 500 tons, mounting twenty-four 8-pounders, including four in 
the ’tween decks amidships. We shall, however, for consistency 
sake, when having occasion to mention these vessels, call them 
corvettes. Upon the whole, the navy of Holland, especially as 
by far the greater proportion of the ships lay rotten, and rotting, 
in dock or at their moorings in the different harbours, was little 
more than a nominal advantage to England in the war she was 
about to commence. « 

Spain, according to a list given in Schomberg’s fourth volume, 
possessed a navy which, in numerical amount, vied with that of 
France. Out of a total of 204 vessels, 76 were of the line, 
mounting from 112j: to 60 guns; of which latter class, and of 
64s, there were but 11. Of the 76 ships of the line, 56 appear 
to have been in commission, and, of the under-line vessels, 105 ; 
comprehending four-fifths of the whole Spanish navy. This was 
an extraordinary large proportion, and out of which Spain might 
well stipulate to join the confederacy with 60 sail of vessels, 
great and small : a reinforcement, however, as the sequel will 
show, that proved of very little use. Portugal undertook to 
furnish six sail of the line and four frigates; which constituted 
nearly the whole amount of her navy. Her line-of-battle ships 
consisted chiefly of 74s, were fine vessels, and partly officered 
by Englishmen. The navy of Naples is represented to have 
been composed, including 74'gyn-boats,of 102 vessels, mounting 
618 guns, and manned by 8614 men. The principal part, if not 
the whole, of the line-of-battle force In this navy, consisted of 

* This was an error which has been rectified. Although by courtesy Com- 
manders are called Captaintf yet they are never officially so addressed. The 
alteration took place when his present Majesty was Lord High Admiral. 

+ See p. 26. 

T The Santissima-Trinidad, until subsequently built upon and augmented 
in force, vtas so rated. 
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four fine 74-gnn ships, the Tancredi, Guiscardo, Samuita^ and 
Parthenope ; which four ships, in conjunction with a body of 
(iOOO troops, the King of the Two Sicilies engaged to place at 
the disposal, when required, of the British commander-m-chief 
in the Mediterranean. 

The principal maritiine powers, which, when the war com- 
menced, stood in the character of neutrals, were Russia, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. The navy of the first power consisted of 
about 40 sail of the line, the second of about 24, and the last of 
about 18. Russia agreed so far to favour England in the war, 
as, with some restriction, to shut her ports against the vessels of 
republican France; but neither Denmark nor Sweden would 
confederate with their neighbour in a measure by which, as they 
conceived, and perhaps justljr, their commerce would be lessened. 
There was a fourth ycleped neutral power, which, although 
possessing a navy of only a few frigates, and separated from 
Eur&pe by the whole breadth of the Atlantic ocean, became in 
time, by her enterprising commercial spirit and expertness at 
concealing enemy’s property, a more efl’ective friend to France, 
and consequently a sharper thorn in the side of England, than 
if she had been at open war with her ; as, in the latter case, the 
numerous vessels of the United States, trading between Fmnce 
and her colonics, might, without any complaint, remonstrance, 
or quibble, have been legally detained by’British cruisers. 

At no previous period had France possessed so powerful a 
navy as was now ready to second her efforts to humble, if not 
overthrow, her great maritime rival. It amounted altogether to 
about 250 vessels, of which 82 were of the line; and of these, 
nearly three-fourths were ready for sea, or in a serviceable state.* 
Moreover, the French government, shortly after the commence- 
ment of the war, in order to provide against those losses which, 
experience had shown, were likely to attend a contest with Eng- 
land, ordered to be laid on the stocks 71 ships, including 25 of 
the line; and to be cast at the national foundries 3100 pieces of 
sea-service ordnance, including 400 brass 36-pounder carron- 
ades, the first of the kind, as it would appear, forged in France. 

Among the French ships ordered to be built, were five to 
mount 100 guns, and eight frigates to carry 24-pounder8 on the 
main deck. Instead of the former, one shi]) to mount 130 guns, 
and be named Peuple, was laid down ; and, for the remaining 
four three-deckers, an equal number of 80s and 74s appear to 
have been substituted. Several of the old «maU-class 74s, or 
such as carried 24-pounders only on the lower deck, instead of 
being repaired to serve again in the line, or taken to pieces as 
unfit to serve at all, were cut down and converted into the most 
formidable frigates that had hitherto been seen. It is uncertain 
what was the exact armament of these vaisseaux rases but 


* See Appendix, No. 6. 
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they appear to have mounted 28 long 24-pounders on the main 
deck, 18 long 12-pounderB« and four brass 36-pounder carron- 
ades, upon the quarterdeck and forecastle, making a total of 60 
guns, with a complement of 500 men. It is believed that the 
first ship so fitted was named Experiment. Seven others were. 
Agricole, Brave, Brutus, Flibustier, Hercule, Robuste, and 
Scevola. 

The strength of any navy, considered in a national point view, 
is its line-of-battle, rather than its detached, or frigate force. The 
latter may cruise about, and interrupt trade, or levy contributions 
on some comparatively insignificant colonial territory; but it is 
the former that arrays itself before formidable batteries, and 
strikes dread into the heart of the parent state. According to 
the usual mode of comparing the British and French line-of- 
battle forces, we ought to be satisfied with the following states 
ment : 

No. of ships. 

Bitish line ..... 158 

French line 82 

The first, which is Steel's number for February, includes 
many ships for which there are no comparates in the 
number below. According to the first abstract in our series,’*^ 
113 is the proper niunber ; but we shall add two of the ships in 
,the building column, the Cmsar and Minotaur, because they were 
launched early in the present year ; and, for tlie same reason, 
we shall not exclude more than two of the four French ships, 
described as nearly ready for launching. Hence, deducting the 
two French 74s declared to be unserviceable, and two other ships 
of the same class, that were undoubtedly converted into frigates, 
the numbers will stand thus : 

No. of ships. 

British line • • . . .115 

French line 76 

In the one ease, the difference is as two to one, or nearly so ; 
in the other, it is barely as three to two. Still, the comparison is 
imperfect ; for, while the French Ijne is possessed of as many as 
eight ships that mount from 1 10 to 120 guns each, the British 
line can produce no ship that mounts more than 100 guns : 
and, while upwards of a fourth of the latter's numerical 
strength is made cup of 64-gun ships, the weakest ship be- 
loj^ing to the former mounts 74 gu|^. 

There is no remedy here, unless vw take the total number of 
guns mounted on each side, which would be 8718 and 6002; 
showing a difference of rather more than four to three. But, 
as every one of the lowerdeck guns of any French line-of-battle 

* See Appendix, Aiinuai Abstract No. 1. 
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ship is of greater nominal caliber, by one ninth, than the heaviest 
long gun carried by any British ship and, as a French gun, of 
any given caliber, is of greater power, by one twelfth, than an 
English gun of the same nominal caliber,t the mere number of 
guns on each side is still an inadequate criterion of force. It 
remains, then, to reduce the calibers of the 8718 English and 
6002 French guns into English pounds ; and, that being done, a 
very simple arithmetical operation produces the following state- 
ment : 


Hritish line 
French liiiej. 




No. of ships. 

No. of g^una. 

Aipgregats broui- 
side weight of no- 
tal in Eng. pftda. 

115 

76 

1 8718 

6002 

689'sT' 

73957 


Here IS a difference, not as the loose unwari'anted statements 
usually made public would have us infer, of more than a half, 
but of very little over a sixth ; and it is this mode of comparison 
alone, that can enable posterity duly to appreciate the efforts of 
the British navy, in the two long and eventful wars, which suc- 
ceeded and grew out of the French revolution. Nor can the 
French themselves reasonably complain that this view of the 
relative strength of the two navies presents too slight a numerical 
difference ; one of their conventional deputies, and no less a man 
than Jean-Bon Saint-Andre, having made the following public 
and uncontradicted assertion : Avant la prise de Toulon, la 
France etait la puissance maritime la plus redoutable de 
TEurope.” 

As soon as war was resolved upon, the seamen of France w’ere 
called together, by addresses calculated to rouse their patriotism 
and invigorate their ettbrts. The most violent invectives were 
cast upon the king and government of England ; and the latter’s 
alleged hatred to France was painted in glowing colours. The 
sailors were promised that their pay should be augmented, that, 
during their absence at sea, their wives and children should be 
taken care of, that a considerable proportion of such prizes as 
they might capture should devolve on themselves ; and then, an 
enticing picture was drawn of the richly-freighted ships of Eng- 
land, coming alone and unprotected from every quarter of the 


* Should the Bntannia, because she mounted 42-poiindcrs on her lower 
de»:k, be deemed an exception, tlie Cote d*Or (aftcrwiirds Montague), repre- 
sented to have carried French 48-pounders on the siime deck, may be set-off 
against her. ^ 

+ Sec p. 41. 

T For the force of the different classes of Frcncli ships see page 78, and 
for the same of English ships, the first annual abstract in the Appendix. 
The Gibraltar’s guns, for the reasons stated at notes § and K* of that abstract, 
arc liot there specified. For the present, it may suffice to state, that the 
Gibraltar’s broadside weight of metal was only 828 lbs., instead of 972, tho 
quanfum assigned to the generality of her class. 
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globe. But the most deadly blow, that was aimed at British 
commerce, was the animating call upon the French merchants 
and capitalists, to equip without delay, strong and swift-sailing 
privateers. In short, the natural valour and enterprise of French- 
men had never been raised to so high a pitch of enthusiasm, as 
at the onset of this the first maritime war in which, with the 
slight exception of Sardinia, the republic was engaged. 

As, in the course of the details that are to follow, frequant 
reference will be made to the force of French ships, a table, 
showing at one view the established armaments of the different 
classes, would tend to free the subject from much of its ac- 
customed embarrassment. Fortunately, the French navy being 
composed wholly of French-built ships, a uniformity prevails, 
that renders this mode practicable ; and here follows, drawn up 
from authentic records, a tabular statement, which will afford the 
requisite information : 


8 

1 

* 

CLASS. 

First 

ormain 

deck. 

Second 

deck. 

Third 

deck. 

Quarterdeck. 

Forecastle. 

Poop. 

& 

i 

Complement. 

.5 •= 

1 1 

si i 

1 « 

1 g 

2 A. 

s 1 
1 1 

i i 

^ *5 

1 ? 

Brass 

carrs. 

S O' 

1 § 

^ o 

< PU 

Brass carron- 
ades. 

No.Prs 

No. Prs 

No.Prs 

n 


32 36 

34 24 

34 12 

14 8 

.... 

6 8 

.... 

4 36 

124 

1098 




32 „ 

32 ,, 

12 „ 

.... 

4 „ 

.... 

4 „ 

114 

1037 

in 


SI 

32 „ 


12 Is. 

.... 

6 12 

.«. 

6 „ 

8G 

840 

Q 

74 „ 

28 „ 

30 „ 


J2 b 

.... 

4 8 


4 „ 

78 


n 


28 18 

*.*• 


10 „ 

2 36 

2 „ 

2 36 


44 

330 

6 

38 „ 

26 „ 

.... 



2 

2 

2 

.... 

42 

mm\ 

7 

36 „ 

26 12 

•••• 


8 t 

2 „ 

2 6 

2 „ 

.... 

m 


8 

32 

26 „ 

.... 

.... 

4 „ 

2 „ 

2 „ 

2 „ 

.... 

36 

275 

9 

28 

24 8 

.... 

.... 


6 

2 „ 

.... 

.... 

32 

■ 


There is one remarkable peculiarity in the arrangement of the 
guns on board of French ships. So paramount to all other con- 
siderations is the comfort of the captain, that no guns are 
mounted in the cabin of a line-of«battle ship ; and sometimes 
the aftermost port of the main deck of a frigate is left vacant, to 
answer a similar purpose. This is the reason that French ships 
of the line, and frigates occasionally when captured by the 
British, are established with a greater number of guns than they 
had previously carried ; a British captain preferring the uniform 
app^rance of his gun-deck to the ^ater comfort of domestic 
furniture. 

In a week or two after the declaration of war against England, 
Rear-admiral Pierre-C&ar-Charles-Guillaume Serc^, with the 
74-gun ships Eole, America, and Jupiter, and some frigates and 
corvettes, sailed from Brest bound to the West Indies; whither 
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the Phocion 74 had previously gone. About the same time a 
squadron from Brest, Lorient, and Rochefort began to assemble 
in Quiberon bay; and on1;he 4th of June Vice-admiral Morard- 
de-Galles, with all the line-of-battle ships then in the road| 
sailed from Brest for the same destination ; having under his 
command, in the course of that and the following month, from 
14 to 17 line-of-battle ships, and, by the latter end of August, a 
fleet composed of the 21 sail of the line and four frigates named 
in the following list: 


Gun-ship. 

120 C6te-d*Or . 


Rear-adm. • 


110 ^ 


80 


I Terrible . 

I Bretagne . 

Auguste . 

j liidomptablc 
Juste . . 

Trajan . . 

Tigre , . 
Audacieux 
T^m^^raire . 

Suffren . . 
Imp^tueux 
Aquilon . 
Northumberland 
Jean-Bart . 
Tourville 
Achille . . 
Convention 
Neptune . 
Revolution 
tSuperbe . 

Ftigateif Galath^e, 


• Lclarge. 


I Captain Touissant Duplassis-Grenedan. 

[ Vice-adm. Morard-do-Galles. 

I Commodore* Bonnefoux. 

I Rear-adni. Landais. 

I Captain Richery. 

I Rear-adm. Yves-J. Kerguelen. 

Captain 


Commodore Eustache Bruix. 

Jcan-Elie Terrason. ’ 
Louis-Thos. Villarct-Joyeuse. 

Vanstabel. 

Franv'ois-Joseph Bouvet. 
Captain Yves-Franfois Dore. 

„ Yves-Louis Obet. 

„ Jean-Pierre Levfique. 

„ Jean-Baptiste Heniy. 

,, Guillaume Thomas. 

„ Joseph-Marie Coetnempren. 

„ Claude-Marie Langlois. 

,, Kerangtien. 

„ Labatul. 

,, Tiphaigne. 

„ Tranquell^on, 

„ Bois-Sauveur. 

Engageante, Nymphe, and Semillante. 


2 

1 

8 

4 


By a singular omission on the part of the French government, 
this formidable French fleet, instead of cruising in the ocean to 
harass British commerce, or speeding to the Antilles to strike a 
blow against one or more of the British colonies, was allowed 

A word or two may be here usefully introduced on the comparative rank 
of French naval officers. The French have only two classes of dag-officers ; 
“vice^miral,” vice-admiral, and “ contre-amiral, ” rear-admiral. Their 
** grand-amiral," or, as recently styled, ** amiral,” is an honorary rank usually 
given to some prince of the blood, and was of course ’suspended during the 
republican dynasty. When a flyice-amiral'’ commands a fleet, he is usually 
j'tyled ** general,” and sometimw^amiral.” The French have, also, or rather 
had during the war, a rank of ** chef-de-division,” or commodore ; who hoisted 
his brood pendant even under a flag-officer. Their captains are divided into 
** capitaines de vaisseau de premiere classe,” ** capitaines de vaisseau de deux- 
ieme classe,” and “ capitaines de frigate.” Of the first, a portion bear, or rather 
bore during the war, the additional rank of “chefs-de-di vision,” or commodores ; 
and it is considered proper to give them that appellation in the list. 
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to be at anchor in the road of Belle-I^le ; with permission, how- 
ever, to wei^h occasionally, and 'stand across to the adjacent 
island of Groix. This was under an^dea that England meant 
to make a descent upon that part of the French coast, in order 
to favour the cause of the royalists. 

The necessity, on the part of England, of despatching squa- 
drons, in the first instance, to the stations at a distance from 
home, occasioned some time to dapse ere a British fleet could 
be got ready, of suflGicient strength to cme with the French 
fleet in Quiberon Bay, reinforced as that met was likely to be 
by ships from the neighbouring depots^ of Lorient, Rochefort, 
and Brest. It was not,^ therefo^^nlitil the 14th of July, that 
Admiral Lord Howe, with theuCbmnel fleets consisting of 15 
ships of the line, besides a iflodps, set sail from 

St. Helen’s. On the 18th, at '4 pM:, wheA 20 leagues to 
the westward of Scilly, the fleeft in a squall 

from the northward, and the ]$f^feat^ 7^ fit^si^ring, fell on 
board of her second astern, the BeUei^plH>i);^:vj^>wich accident 
the last-named 74 had the head of foremast, 

and maintopmast carried amyi of her 

crew were hurt. The l^temilUes 74,wds iflapfel^ely ordered, 
by signal, to take the Bellerophon in j,^(^iformer there- 
upon conducted her companioatll^ J^^utb^ and on 

the 20th rejoined the neeC * On the SSd was joined 

by the London 98, sent out to replace ^ tl^Beltef^hon in the 
line of battle; and on the next day,' me his lordship 
anchored with the fleet in Torbay. 

On the 25tb, having the day previous received intelligence, 
that an American ship had passed through a French fleet, 
believed to consist of 17 sail of the line, about ten leagues to 
the westward of Belle-Isle, Lord Howe again put to sea, with 
the wind at west, and on the same day fdl in with the 24-gun 
ship Eurydice, Captain Francis Cole; who stated, that he had 
received a similar account from the master of an English pri- 
vateer, with the addition, that the French, were supposed to 
have stationed themselves off Belle-Isle, to ready to protect a 
convov daily expected from the West Indies. ^ Lord Howe re- 
turned off Plymouth Sound, and ^as there joined by two ships, 
which he had requested to be sent t8 him : his force then con- 
sisting of the following 17 sail of the line, nioe frigates, and five 
smaller vessels : 


Gun-ia^ Queen Charlotte 
LBoyel-George 


M (E) Bpwd-Sovereign 
4 ^ 


{ Admiral (w.) Richard Earl Howe. 
Captain Imr mm Curtis. 

„ Hugh Clobeny Christum. 

„ John Hunter. 

( Vice-adm. (r.) Sir Alex. Hood, K.E. 
\ Captain William Dduiett. 
i Vice-adm. (r.) Thomas Grsves. 

\ Captain Heniy Niriiols. 


1 


.i 

a 




ADMll^AJ^iiAI^T. HOWE. 

THE OKir, INAJ. B OAl TJ 3 H O B OH till 

irv TMK Ti«JLNrTV HOt'SK I.OJM MON 


i-.onclon i^irh.iLH Hf’oiltry' lBr^f5 
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Gun-Ship. 

98* ... 


London * . 
r Cumberland. 

Montaj^ 
Ramillies 
Audacious 
Brunswick 
Ganges 
' Suffolk 
Majestic 
. Edgar 
* Veteran 
' Sceptre 
Sampson 
.Intrepid . 

Frigates, Hebe, Latona, 
wing, Pegasus, and Niger. 
Soops, Incendiary (F.S, 


74 


64 


. . M Richard Goodwin Keats. 

( Rear-adm. (b.) John Macbride. 4 

* \ Captain Thomas Louis. 

„ James Montagu. 

„ Henry Harvey. 

„ William Parker. 

„ John Harvey. 

„ Anthony Jas. Pye Molloy. 

„ Peter Rainier. 

„ Charles Cotton. 

„ Albermarle Bertie. 

„ Charles Edmund Nugent. 

„ Richard Dacres. 

„ Robert Montagu. 

„ Hon. Charles Carpenter. 

Phaeton, Phoenix, Inconstant, Southampton, Lap- 
,) and Ferret, two cutters, and one lugger. 


Lord Howe then stood away to the westward, with the wind at 
north, and, having cleared Ushant, altered his course to the 
southward, and steered for the supposed station of the French 
fleet. 

On the 31st, when the admiral had nearly reached the latitude 
of Belle-Isle, the wind, which had been blowing from the west- 
ward, veered suddenly back to north-north-east ; and the fleet 
stood in towards' the land, on the larboard tack. At 2 p.m. the 
British descried the island bearing east-north-east, and almost 
at tlie same moment, the fleet of Bl. Morard-de-Galles, consist- 
ing of 17 sail of the line (all those in the list at p. bb, except 
the Cote-d’Or, Tigre, and two out of the three ships, Aquilon, 
Impetueux, and Revolution), and several frigates, on the 
weather-beam. 

Having been ordered to cruise off and on the coast, to be in 
readiness to protect a convoy from America, expected to arrive 
under the escort of M. Sercey and his three 74s, the French 
admiral, when first seen, was standing on the starboard tack 
close hauled. At 5 p.m. the French ships, then bearing from 
the centre of the British fleet north-west by west, and appearing 
from the masthead with their topsails just above the veige of 


* in order to simplify these lists, wc have omitted the letter referring to 
tlie class, or subdivision of the rate, in the annual abstracts, except where 
there is a difference of force. For instance, the Queen-Charlotte and Royal- 
George each mount 18-pounders on die third deck, but the Royal-Sovereign' 
mounts only 12-pounders. The figures after the nkmes of the flag-officers 
refer to their relative seniority. The ships of each rate, or class, stand in 
the list according to the seniority of their respective captains. Were the 
rank of the officer not made subservient to the class of the ship, a degree of 
confusion would frequently ensue : thus, the Veteran, of 64, would rank 
above the Majestic and Edgar, of 74 guns. The letters r, w, b, enclosed in 
parentheses, stand for red, white, and blue, the colours of the flags worn by 
admirals, vice-admi{||l^ and rear-admirals respectively, according to gradation 
of rank, as exphunea in the Glomry. 

VOL. r. p 
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the horizon, tacked to the eastward. Lord Howe, with his fleet 
formed in linc-of-battle, continued standing in, with a very 
moderate breeze, until a little past 6 p.m. ; when, being about 
three leagues from the north end of the island, he tacked to the 
north-west, and, after dark, each ship of the English fleet carried 
a light. 

On the 1st of August, soon after daybreak, the wind being 
very light, 17 sail were seen, at a great distance, in the north- 
east. At 7 A. M. the British fleet put about on the larboard 
tack, but tacked again soon afterwards, an alteration of the wind 
favouring an endeavour to approach the enemy ; many of whose 
ships, towards noon, were seen from the deck. Shortly after- 
wards it fell quite calm. As the evening came on, a light 
breeze sprang up from the north-west, of which the British fleet 
took advantage, and steered directly for the French fleet; but 
the wind again shifting to north-east, the British fleet hauled lo 
the northward, in order to get in with the shore. The French 
fleet, when last seen in the evening, consisted of 21 sail, two of 
them reconnoitring frigates, whose hulls were visible from the 
deck. 

On the 2d not a French ship was to be seen ; but the master 
of an American vessel from Lorient informed Lord Howe, that 
he had, the day previous, passed through the French fleet, 
which he also represented to consist of 17 sail of the line. On 
the succeeding day two French ships were chased by the 
British advanced frigates, but were too near the shore to be. 
overtaken. The unsettled state of the weather, which subse- 
quently became very tempestuous, rendered it necessary to dis- 
engage the fleet from the intricate navigation of this part of the 
French coast. The ships, accordingly, hauled their wind and 
stood off. On the 10th, the British admiral, after having, owing 
to the freshness of the wind, failed in an attempt to reconnoitre 
Brest, cast anchor in Torbay. 

Having effected his escape from a fleet which, according to 
the intelligence derived from the English newspapers, and from 
prizes and neutrals brought in by his frigates, consisted, when it 
sailed, of a much greater force than 17 sail of the line, Vice- 
Admiral Morard-de-Galles returned to his anchorage in the road 
of Belle-Isle. Here, very soon, a spirit of mutiny began to show 
itself among the French sailors. The poor fellows were without 
shoes or shirts, and, although compelled by the orders of the 

! government to be daily spectators of' their own shore, had been 
ceding upon salt provisions until the greater part of them were 
infocted with the scurvy. Add to this^that they were debarred, 
by their forced inactivity, from sharing the spoils of war with 
tlieir more fortunate brother-tars in the open sea; and it will be 
aqknowledged, that the crews of the French ships at Belle-Isle 
bad ample' qvise for complaint. 

/rluthe commenceinent of September the sailors called upon 
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the admiral to carry them to Brest; alleging, as a pretext for 
going thither, that the inhabitants were disposed to deliver up 
the port to the British, after the recent example of the Toulonese. 
To show that they were serious in their wish to repair to Brest, 
the crews of eight of the ships hoisted the topsails preparatory 
to weighing. In this emergency, after a council of officers had 
been holden, and delegates heard from the disaffected crews, 
the admiral found himself obliged to yield. Accordingly, on 
the 21st tlie French fleet got under w ay from Belle-Isle, and on 
the 29th anchored in the road of Brest. 

The port of Brest will be so frequently alluded to in these 
pages, that a slight description of it may not be unacceptable. 
Brest lies a little to the southward of the most westerly point of 
France, and is in latitude 48° 22' north, and longitude from 
Paris 6° 48' west. It is considered to be one of the finest har- 
bours in France, and perhaps in Europe. It possesses a safe 
roadsted, in which 500 ships of war may ride, in 8, 10, and 15 
fathoms, at low water. The entrance, called le goulet, is narrow 
and difficult, with two dangerous rocks, les Fillcttes and le 
Mingan, nearly in mid-channel. 

The coast is w^ell fortified on both sides ;*and outside the- 
entrance, or goulet, arc two anchorages, where the men-of-war 
frequently lie ; one to the northward, named Bertheaume Bay, 
sheltered from the north, north-east, and north-west winds ; the 
other to the southward, named Camaret Bay, sheltered from the 
east-south-east, south, and south-west winds. There are three 
passages into these bays, and into Brest harbour, from the sea : 
one named. Passage du Four, between the main land and the 
island of Ushant; and which the British have since called the 
St. Vincent Channel; the second. Passage de Tlroise, between 
Ushant and the Isle des Saints ; and the third, Passage du Raz, 
betw’eeri the last-named isle and the Bee du Raz. The first and 
third passages are by far the most dangerous ; and the Iroise, 
which is the centre or west passage, and of considerable width, 
is that ofi’ which the British fleet usually cruises. It is scarcely 
possible, however, to blockade the port of Brest, if the enemy 
inside is as vigilant as he ought to be. Brest contains the chief 
nav'vl magazine of France, and is justly esteemed the key and 
bul'M^ark of the country. 

On the 23d of August the Channel fleet again weighed from 
Torbay, and sailed to the westward, to escort the Newfoundland 
trade clear of danger, and afibrd protection to the homeward- 
bound West India convoy on its arrival in soundings. Having 
effected both objects, and cruised ten or twelve dayS to the 
north-west of Scilly, Lord Howe, on the 4th of September, re- 
anchored in Torbay. On the 5i7th of October, after detaching 
Commodore Pasley, with the Bellerophon and Suffolk 74s, and 
Hebe, Latona, and Venus frigates, to look after five French 
frigates that, two days before, nad chased the Circe frigate into 
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Falmouth^ the British admiral once more put to sea, with his 
fleet augmented to 22 sail of the line, upon a cruise in the Bay 
of Biscay. On the 7th of November, when the fleet was close 
off Scilly, Commodore Pasley rejoined, without having seen 
any thing of the squadron in pursuit of which he had been de- 
tached. On the 17th the Ginraltar of 80, and Suffolk of 74 
guns, parted company ; thus leaving still with Lord Howe 22 sail 
of the line, composed of all the ships (except the Suffolk and 
the four 64s) named at p. 81, with the following ten ships in 
addition : 

Gim-shlp. 

08 Prince . 

' Hclleropbon 
Tremendous 
Alfred . . 

Defence . 

74-^ Vanguard . 

Bellona 
Invincible 
Russel . . 

(, Marlborough 


Rcar-adm. (w.) George Bowyer.* 
Captain Cuthbert ("ollingwood. 

„ Thomas Pasley, 

„ James Pigott. 

„ John Bazcly. 

„ James Gambler. 

„ John Stanhope. 

„ George Wilson. 

„ Hon. Thomas Pakenham. 

„ John Willet Payne. 

„ Hon . George Cra nticld Berkeley. 


On the 18th, at 9 a. m., latitude 48° 32' north, longitude 1° 
48' west, the 38-gun frigate Latona, Captain Edward Thorn- 
borough, descried from her masthead, at a great distance to- 
windward, a strange squadron, which proved to be French, 
and consisted of the 74-gun ships, Tigre, Jean-Bart, Aquilon, 
Tourville, impetueux, and Revolution, and frigates Insurgente 
and Semillantc, Espiegle brio:, and Ballon schooner, under the 
command of chef-de-division Vaustabel, from Brest on the 13th. 
upon a cruise in Caiicale Bay. 

The French ships, mistaking, probably. Lord Howe’s fleet for 
a merchant-convoy, bore down until their hulls were distinctly 
seen from the decks of the British ships. By signal from the 
commander-in-chief, the Russel, Audacious, Defence, Bellero- 
phon, and Ganges, as the most advanced linc-of-battle ships, 
went in chase. The French squadron had by this time hove to ; 
bot^ perceiving that they were pursued by a superior force, the 
ships now filled, and made sail tog^t off, carrying, in a very 
freiui wind from south by east, accompanied by a heavy sea, 
whole topsails, with topgalkntsails occasionally ; while double- 
reefod topsails, with topgallantsails upon then^, were all the sail 
which the British slyps would bear. The Russel soon sprang 
her foretopmaat; and at 11 a. m. the Defence, the weatbermost 
lioero^battle ship, carried awav her fore and mait^ topiyasts. , 
The were now ordered; ny signal, to keep eight of the 

eWPyilind lead the fleet. 


* Lord How^ instead of the wliite. now curried the union flag at the main ; 
ai|d ReafrfHiauiid.(FO Benjamin CaldwgU.had succe^ed RcsMidaiirid Mao- ^ 
^dein the coamumd of the ^ mberlaiad. , . 
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At a few minutes past noon the wind in a squall shifted a 
point or two to the southward. Thus favoured, the chasing 
ships tacked, and the Latona soon found herself so near to the 
two rearmost French frigates as to fire several shots at them. 
At 4 p.m. Captain Thornborough could have weathered and 
would have cut off one of them, the Scmillante, had not Com-* 
modore Vanstabel, in the Tigre, accompanied by his second, 
bore down to prevent him. The two French 74s passed so near 
to the Latona as to discharge their broadsides at her ; but only 
two shots struck her, and they, fortunately, hurt no one. On 
receiving the fire of these ships, the British frigate gallantly 
luffed up and returned it ; with so much effect, as to cut away 
the fore stay and main tack of the Tigre, besides doing some 
damage to her hull. No other ship of the British fleet was able 
to get near, although all the ships carried sale to that degree, 
that not only the fore and main topmasts of the Defence, but 
the main topmasts of the Vanguard and Montagu, were carried 
away; and the ships were compelled, in consequence, to bear 
up for the Channel. 

Towards evening the wind backed more round to the east- 
ward, and, soon after midnight, shifted to east-south- east, and 
then east, the night being extremely dark. This alteration in 
the wind threw scveml of the advanced British ships as much to 
leeward, as they had previously been to windward ; and, in ex- 
pectation that the French ships would profit by the change and 
put about, or be restrained from bearing up, lest the leewardraost 
British ships should cut them off*. Lord Howe kept his fleet 
upon a wind during the remainder of the night. 

Towards 2 a.m. on the 19th, however, in the midst of a heavy 
squall of wind and rain, the French squadron bore away large to 
the west-south-west.^ At 2 h. 30 m. a. m., on the weather 
clearing a little, the Bellerophon, who was now the most ad- 
vanced, and quite out of si^ht, of all her line companions, dis- 
covered two or three sail of the enemy right ahead, and some 
others on her lee or larboard bow : she immediately bore away, 
and steered to pass between the two divisions. The return of 
thick weather soon shut out all the ships from her view, and at 
daylight none were in sight but the Latona and the 36-gun fri- 
gate i 4icenix, Captain Kichard John Strachan. These frigates 
were at first suspicious of each other, but in a little while came 
to 0 . mutual recognition, and then bore up in company after aa 
enemy’s ship which had just hove in sight inathe south-west, and 
was standing towards three others, that soon made their appear- 
ance in the west. On the Latona’s making the signal, that these 
femr ships, all of which were of the line, were superior to the 
chasing ships. Captain Pasley made the signal of recal ; and the 

♦ It is believed that' some of the Queen-Charlotte's officers, with their- ^ 
ni|(ht^hi8se8i saw the* f^iench ships cross her bows, but found a difficttltyin * 
persu^ing Sir Roger Curtis of the ^ 
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BelleroiAon, accompanied by the Latona, Phosnix, and 38-gun 
frigate Phaeton, Captain the Honourable Robert Stopford, who 
had just joined company, bore away in search of the admiral, 
and, not finding him, steered for the Channel. 

Having reassembled the greater part of his ships, Lord Howe 
continued to cruise until towards the middle of December; 
when, no enemy appearing, he returned with the fleet to Spit- 
head. 

The squadron, which this time so narrowdy escaped from Lord 
Howe, had been despatched upon a service that, if successful, 
would have redounded to the credit of France, and have caused 
a corresponding sensation on the opposite side of the Channel. 
The customary practice in England, of making expeditions, 
whether great or small, tlic subject of newspaper paragraphs, 
having apprized the French government, that Vice-admiral Sir 
John Jervis, with four sail of the line, and a convoy, charged 
with provisions, naval stores, and troops, for the relief of Lord 
Hooil at Toulon, was to sail from Portsmouth in the early part 
of November, a squadron, composed of six of the fastest sailing 
ships (the oldest of which, the Tourville, had not been launched 
a twelvemonth) of the Brest fleet, was detached to intercept the 
English vice-admiial. 

Un the 13th of November M. Vanstabel set sail from the 
road of Brest ; and on the 19th^. when Lord Howie’s fleet hove in 
sight to leeward, the French commodore made sure that it was 
Sir John Jervis and his convoy, and bore down to endeavour to 
fulfil the object of his orders. Sir John was certainly to have 
sailed from Spithead in the beginning of the month, with one 
98, one 74, and one 64 gun>ship, two 44s, and several frigates, 
’sloops, and transports ; destined to succour, not the royalists at 
Toulon, but those at Martinique and the adjacent French 
islands. M. Vanstabel, had he not fallen in with Lord Howe, 
would, however, have had to wait some days for bis expected 

E , Sir John Jervis, with his convoy of 39 vessels, not having 
I able, until the 26th, to get away from St. Helen’s.* On 
the 30th M. Vanstabel returned to Brest, but not empty- 
handed ; for, on the very day, or, as sMiie of the French 
accounts say, on the verj^ hour, dn w hich he lost sight of the 
last ship of Lord Howe’s fleet, he fell in with a British home- 
ward-bound convoy (believed from Newfoundland), and took 
from it 17 ships and brigs, all deeply laden. 

A battle betweeif the two rival fleets h \d been so confidently 
predicted, that the nation was very ill-prepared to receive the 
ac^unt of a bootless campaign. To suppose, however, that 
&0rd Howe and his fleet haa not, in both instances of his meet- 
ing the enemy, done all that was possible to bring on an engage- 

♦ Captain Brentqn, by mistake (Naval History, vol. ii., p. 14), states that 
3ir John Jervis on thejQ|h. 
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mcnt, beimyed a total unacquaintance with the subject A fleet 
chasing in line of battle must not be expected to accomplish the 
best rate of sailing of the best sailer ; for if one ship is inferior 
to the rest the whole fleet must be detained^ in oracr that the 
slowest ship should keep her station. The proverbial character 
of French ships renders it probable that the slowest sailer of the 
Brest fleet could have outsailed the swiftest sailer of Lord 
Howe’s ; especially upon a wind, in a light breeze, as was the 
case in the rencounter oif Belle-Isle. In that of Cancale Bay, 
the French ships evidently got away by dint of superior sailing, 
aided by the thick and squally w'eather, and by the accidents 
which befel many of the leading British ships, and obliged them 
to discontinue the chase. 

The refusal of M. Morard-de-Galles to come to an action with 
Lord Howe, where the forces were numerically equal, may have 
arisen from one or all of the following causes : an iclca, founded 
on the reports of neutral and other vessels, met at sea, that the 
British admiral had upwards of 20, instead of 17 sail of the 
line ; the orders of the French government, not to lisk an en- 
gagement unless with such odds in his favour as would ensure 
success, or unless the expected provision-laden convoy from 
America, the object of solicitude to all France, should require 
his protection. Of this convoy we hear nothing during the 
present year; but Rear-admiral. Sercey, who had been detached 
to escort it home, brought safe to the port of Brest, in the early 
part of November, his three 74s, the Eole, America, and 
Jupiter. 

Having closed our year’s account of the proceedings of the 
hostile fleets cruising in the Channel, we have next to attend to 
those stationed in the Mediterranean ; on the northern coast of 
which is situated the second naval depot belonging to France. 
Toulon lies about 10 French leagues east from Marseille, 24 
^ south-west from Nice, and 125 in the same direction from Paris. 
The sea-front is well defended by batteries, that flank all the 
avenues. However, as this port is likely, in the course of our 
narrative, to become a very interesting spot, we shall borrow an 
able description of it from the work of a contemporary. 

1’he engineer who constructed the dock at Toulon had great 
difficulties to encounter ; the ground was full of springs, and 
cotu tantly undermined his foundation ; he was therefore obliged 
to make an inverted arch of solid materials, which has answered 
the intended purpose ; the French build their largest and best 
ships here. Besides the inner harbour which encloses the arsenal, 
they have an outer harbour and a road. The inner harbour is a 
work of art, formed by two jetties, hollow and bomb-proof, 
running ofl‘ from the east and west sides of the town, and em- 
bracing a space large enough to hold thir^ sail of the line, 
stowed in tiers very close together, as many frigates, and a pro- 
portion of small-crafty besides their mast-pond. The arsenal is 
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on the west side, and the ships in ordinary or fittings lie with 
their bowsprits or their stems over the wharf ; the storehouses^ 
containing the various articles of equipment^ am within fifteen 
yards of mem ; the rope-house, sail-Ioft, bakehouse, mast-house, 
ordnance, and other buildings, are capacious and good: the 
inodel-loflb is worth the attention of strangers, but it is seldom 
they can obtain the indulgence of an admission. The water in 
the basin is, of course, sufficiently deep to receive a first-rate 
with all her stores. The east side is occupied by the victualling 
department and the gun-boats : the north side is a fine capacious 
quay, on which stands the tower, extending from the dock-yard 
to the victualling office ; immediately in front of it is the mouth 
of the basin, formed by the meeting of the two jetties to the 
distance of about sixty feet, on the easternmost one a pair of 
sheers is er^ted for masting the ships ; a boom closes the 
entrance at mght, and another runs from the jetty to the town, 
confining all the small-craft and timber on the west side of the 
harbour ; the basin is never ruffled by any wind to occasion 
damage ; the outer sides of the jetties present two tremendous 
batteries, a fleur d’eau, or nearly even with the water’s edge, 
which we consider the very worst species of fort for a ship to 
encounter. 

“ The space for the anchorage of ships of war in the inner 
road is very confined, and probably not more than tw'o or three 
sail of the line could lie there at a time ; the ground is in general 
foul and rocky. The great road is a good anchorage, but nei- 
ther extensive, nor secure from the effects oT a Levanter, which 
throws in a heavy sea : it is defended on the south side by a 
peninsula, terminating at Cape Sepet : the bay of Toulon, which 
IS eastward of this, is open, and the water deep, therefore not to 
be relied on as an anchorage in all weathers. The town, which, 
it has been observed, occupies the north side of the inner har* 
bour, is fortified with great art, both on the land and sea 
approaches ; but being commanded by the heights with which 
it is surrounded on all sides, must be dependant on them for 
protection. A semicircular chain of mountains on the north, 
extends from the Hieres-road on the east, t^ the pass of Oliol on 
the w'est ; this pass might have bid defiance to any force, had 
it been guarded by British troops: it is five miles from the 
town. Strong batteries fiom the heights command also the 
arsenal and the anchorage. Fort la Malgue stands on a hill 
between the little ttnd the great road ; Fort Mulgrave occupies 
tbf^ tongue of land continued from this hill into the harbour : 
opposite to it, and on a point of land which forms the little 
ut the distance of half a mile, stand the forts of Aiguillete 
and Bdla^er; whence to Cape Sepet the shore is one con- 
tinued Sham of forts. 

^'The heights of Toulon are estimated at six hundred yards, 
mi are of the. most ^pgged cmd difficult ascent: the rocks 
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crumbled under the feet of our daring countrymen as they 
mounted to the assault, and often precipitated huge masses on 
the heads of those beneath ; the tops are guarded by the re- 
doubts of St. Antoine, Artigiies, St. Catherine’s, and others : 
from the battery of La Croix, on the peninsula, to Cape Brun, 
the distance is two thousand yards, and this may be taken as the 
extreme breadth of the great road from north to south ; west- 
ward of this may be about the same distance towards the grand 
tower and Bellaguer. 

The Mediterranean, though subject to strong and irregular 
currents, has no rise or fall of tide : this peculiarity of the inland 
sea subjects the port of Toulon to difficulties unknown to the 
rest of Europe, and its improvement, under such natural disad- 
vantages, is hig^ creditaole to the ingenuity and public spirit 
of the nation. They have but one large dock, ^hich, when 
filled for the reception of a ship, is afterward pumped out by the 
convicts, who were formerly employed in working the galleys ; 
but that species of force being now disused, these people are 
kept to such labours only as their crimes have deserved, and 
their strength will enable triem^o perform.”* 

France having assembled, at the time she declared war, a 
powerful fleet in the harbour of Toulon, it became necessary that 
an Ei^glish fleet should be despatched, without delay, to the 
Mediterranean. Accordingly, a fleet, in several divisions, pro- 
ceeded for that destination. The first division, composed of one 
98, and one 74 gun-ship, under the orders of Rear-admiral John 
Gell, in the St. George, sailed from Spithcad--«wMJ 3 r-;£i April ; 
and on the 15th of the month, was r6Tlowe(fc^*om the same 
anchorage by the second division, composed of two 98, and 
three 74 gun-ships, and two frigates, under Vice-admiral Philip 
Cosby, in the Windsor-Castle. The third division, composed of 
one 100, three 74, and one 64 gun-ship, and two frigates, under 
Vice-admiral Hotham, in the Britannia, sailed also from Spit- 
head early in May, and was followed, on the 22d of the same 
month, by the fourth and last division, composed of one 100, 
five 74, and one 64 gun-ship, five frigates and sloops, two fire, 
and two hospital ships, under Vice-admiral Lord Hood, the 
commander-iarcbief, in the Victory. 

li was not until the middle of August that the vice-admiral 
arrived before the port of Toulon. His force then consisted of 
the following 21 sail of the line, besides frigates and sloops: 

Gun.BhSp. 

C Vice-adm. (r.) Lord Hood. 
r Victoiy . . ♦ . < Rear^dm. (w.) Sir Hyde Parker. 

100 J C Captain John Knieht 

J ^ \ Vice-adm. (w.) William Hotham. 

C Britannia # • . J Captain John Holloway. 

t 
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Gan-fbip# 


'Windsor-CasUe 

Princess-Royal 


LSt; George 

r Alcide . 
Terrible 
Egmont . 
Robust . 
Courageux 
Bedford . 
Berwick 
Captain . 
Fortitude 
Leviathan 
Colossus 
. Illustrious 
'Agamemnon 
. Ardent . 

Diadem . 

L Intrepid* 


74 ^ 


\ Vice-adm. (bj Philip Cosby, 

> Captain Sir Thomas Byard. 

\ Rear-adm. (r.) Charles GoodAlL 
I Captain John Child Purvis, 
i Rcar-adm. (b.) John GcU. 

( Captain Thomas Foley. 

„ Robert Linzee. 

„ Skeffington Lutwidge. 

M Archibald Dickson. 

„ Hon Geo. Keith Elphinstone 

„ Hon. William Waldcgrave. 

„ Robert Mann. 

„ Sir John Collins. 

„ Samuel Reeve. 

„ William Young. 

„ Hon. Hugh Seymour Conway. 
„ Charles Morice Pole. 

„ Thomas Lennox Frederick. 

„ Horatio Nelson. 

„ Robert Mariners Sutton. 

„ Andrew Sutherland. 

„ Hon. Charles Carpenter. 


The French had in Toulon reaSy for sea, exclusive of several 
frigates and corvettes, the following 17 sail of the line: 


Can-ship. 

120 Commerce-de-Marseillc. 
Tonnant. 
f Apollon.'|- 
Centaure. 

Bordeaux. 

Dcstin. 

D uguay-Trou in.f 
Eiitreprenant.'l' 

^ G^nercux.f 


80 


74 ^ 


Gun-ship. 


74 


f Hcros. 
Heureux. 

Lys. 

Orion.f 

Patriote.f 

Pompee. 

Scipion. 

Themistocle.-|- 


Til ere were also four sail of the line, Dauphin-Royal, 120, 
Triumphant 80, and Puissant and Suffisant 74s, refitting ; nine 
repairing, or in want of repair, namely, Couronne and Langue- 
doc 80s, and Alcide, Censeur, Conqu^rant, Dictateur, Guerrier, 
Merourc, and Souverain 74s ; also one building, but not in a 
very forward state.:}: Tlie fleet was cormanded by Rear- 
admiral the Comte de Trogoflf; who, even had the forces been 
naore equally matched, was too sound a monarchist to fire a shot 
in the cause of republicanism. This spirit of disaffection ex- 
isted, not only to a partial extent in the fleet, but very gene- 
rally throughout the whole of thesoutheii provinces; and the 
inhabitants, for their alleged disloyalty, were either feeling, or 
momentarily dreading, the full weight of republican rage. 

* Jt is doubtful if this ship joined before the latter end of August. 

The seven ships thus marked had, since the'Commeneement of the year, 
amved firoai the Biscayan ports. 

' X The foDqwing table has been carefully drawn up, and may be relied 
' r^n as the nih8t>e4itwt>aoc<n^|t ^ kind that hu appekied in print : 
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Such being the posture of affairs^ no surprise was excited 
when^ on the 23d of August^ two commissioners came off to the 
Victory^ Lord Hood’s flag-ship^ to treat for the conditional sur* 
render of the port and shipping to the British. These commis- 
sioners represented themselves to be charged with full powers 
from the sections of the departments of the mouths of the Rhone, 
in which Marseille was situated, to treat for peace ; expressly 
stating, that the leading object of their negotiation was to effect 
the re-establishment of a monarchical government in France. 
They expected, they said, the immediate arrival of deputies, 
similarly authorized, from the section of the department of Var, 
of which Toulon was the principal town. 

To encourage the inhabitants of both departments to make a 
free avowal of their sentiments, Lord Hood issued, without delay, 
a preliminary declaration, in which he pledged himself, that, 
if a cdndid and cxpKcit declaration of monarc% should be made 
at Toulon and Marseille, the standard of royalty hoisted, the 
ships in Toulon dismantled, and the harbour and forts placed 
provisionally at his disposal, so as to admit of egress and regress 
to the British fleet, the people of Provence should have all the 
assistance and support which that fleet could afford ; that not 
an atom of private property should be touched ; that a peace 
upon just, liberal, and honourable principles was the sole object 
of the treaty ; and that, on such an event taking place, the port 
of Toulon, its batteries, and shipping, with the stores of every 
kind, as particularized in a schedule to be drawn up, should be 
restored to France. To this succeeded a very animated procla- 
mation, addressed to the inhabitants of the towns and provinces 
in the south of France; wherein the miseries of the nation were 
forcibly, yet truly, depicted, and assurances given, that the 
coalesced powers would willingly co-operate with the well- 
disposed, in putting down the odious faction that governed the 
country. As the republican forces, under General Garteau, 
were pressing hard upon Marseille, the British admiral was 
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Compii^HillA'to confine his assistance in that quarter to the g^t- 
4^'of A passport, authorizing the inhabitants to import grain, of 
%nich the town stood greatly in need. 

Toulon was not unanimous in the wish for a monarchical 
government. A republican party, although not very formidabl^> 
existed in the town, aud the bulk of the fleet, with Rear- 
admiral St. Julien, the second in command^ at its bead, had 
avowed a similar sentiment; but the commander-in-chief, as 
tilmady stated, was a stanch monarchist. It was this disunion 
that had prevented the expected junction of the deputies on 
^ard the Victory; and the admiral determined to send an 
bftcer to Toulon, to ascertain how mattera stood. Accordingly, 
on the afternoon of the 24th, Lieutenant Edward Cooke, of the 
Victory, accompanied by a midshipman, and clothed with 

S owers to treat with the royalists for the surrender of the port, 
eparted on that perilous enterprise. Her* purposely delayed 
entering the harbour until 10 f. m. It was then dark and 
windy, and he kept close under a high shore until abreast of the 
French fleet ; when, conceiving the boldest measure to be the 
safest, he pushed off to the ships, and, being taken for one of 
their own boats, passed unnoticed between them. 

On reaching the dock- yard, and escaping detention by a 
gun-boat that had boarded him. Lieutenant Cooke received a 
deputation from the committee-general, but was not permitted 
to land until next moniing. Finally, he was conducted to the 
chamber where the committee w'as sitting; and the latter signed 
a declaration, agreeing to Lord Hood’s proposal. One of the 
articles of that declaration was : " The people of Toulon trust 
the English nation will furnish, speedily, a force sufficient to 
assist in repelling the attacks with which they are at this 
moment threatened, by the army of Italy, whiefi is marching 
towards Toulon, and by that of General Carteau, who directs 
his forces against Marseille.'' In his way back to the fleet. 
Lieutenant Cooke was arrested, but liberated by the mob and, 
on the same afternoon, reached the Victory in safety. 

The same enterprising officer afterwards made a second trip ; 
and the following extract from a private letter from Lieutenant 
Cooke, gives an interesting account of one out of the many hair- 
breadth escapes he underwent: "A French frigate lay very 
ftmch in my way ; therefore, to throw her off her guard, 1 stood 
^^iiectly towards her: till, having neared the shore so that her 
boat could not cut me off, I altered my course, and rowed for 
the shore as fast as possible. The frigate immediately manned 
^fi»^^|^t off her long-boat, who kept up a constant fire;of swivels 
irioilb whole way ; but they were too late ; the shot all passed 
over my and I landed safe, though by no means without 
some, aonml^ this, however, was not a. time for , reflection. 
Fromi the^lSa^e Of the shorei which is bounded by high rocks^ 
it was absoltt^i^ iafeoatlsiTy to pass the bMdsideof tlie frigato^ 
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who was anchored parallel to it; so stopping to take breath 
before I opened the vesseli I jumped from among the rocks and 
ran for it. As 1 expected, she fired instantly ; but I had not 
far to go, so only received her first fire before I got to the path 
that led up the cliff. Here the looseness of the ground, with 
the sand and dirt that tlieshot threw up, bothered me very much. 
Having at length gained the top, which, though not high, was 
exceedingly steep, I hid myself in the bushes and fig-trees, till 
I again recovered my strength and breath : all which time the 
frigate kept up a constant fire, which, to be sure, made a con-- 
founded noise among the trees, but did me no harm. At length, 
quitting iny post, 1 pushed forward for the city, and arrived 
about 10 o’clock, amidst the acclamations of the greatest multi* 
tude I ever beheld.” 

On the 26th, in the evening. Lieutenant Cooke returned, 
accompanied by Captain imbert, of the French 74 Apollon, as a 
special commissioner from the committee-general, for the pur- 
pose of ratifying the treaty ; and who assured Lord Hood, that 
Louis XVII. had been proclaimed by the sections, and that the 
latter had sworn to acknowledge him. On this, the vice-admiral 
resolved to land troops, and take possession of the forts that 
commanded the ships in the road. The unfortunate Marseillese 
had, on the preceding day, the 25th, been compelled to open 
their gates to General Carteau and his army. 

The French Rear-admiral St. Julien, to Whom the seamen 
had intrusted the command of the fleet, in the room of Rear- 
admiral Trogoff, had, in the mean time, manned the forts on 
the left of the harbour, in order to oppose the Btitish in their 
entry. Seeing this. Lord Hood, at noon on the 27th, ordered 
about 1600 troops, consisting of the greater portions of two regi- 
ments that had been embarked in the fleet, and about 200 
marines and seamen, to be landed near Fort Lamalgue. The 
service was promptly executed under the direction of Captain 
Elphinstone, of the Robust, and immediate possession taken of 
the fort ; of which Captain Elphinstone was appointed governor. 
This fort, which was on the right of the harbour, commanded 
that occupied by St. Julien; who, on being informed by a flag 
of truce, that such of the ships as did not immediately proceed 
ipto the inner harbour and land their powder, would be treated 
as enemies, abandoned his position, and, with the crews of seven 
line-of-battle ships, amounting to 5000 officers and men, escaped 
into the interior. In the course of themornkig, the remaining 
French ships removed into the inner harbour, in compliance 
with Captain Elphinstone’s order ; and, in the afternoon, the 
British and Spanish fleets (the latter, composed of 17 sail of the 
line, having hove in sight just as the troops had eiSFected a land- 
ing) anchored together in the outer harbour of Toulon. 

On the same day, the 27th|, Lord Hood issued a second pro- 
clamatioiii confirmatmy of the assurwees contained in his first; 
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and, on the following day, received a satisfactory address from 
the united sections of the. civil and military departments. On 
the 28th, also, the British at Lamalgue received a reinforcement 
of 1000 men from the Spanish fleet. Lord Hood appointed 
Rear-admiral Goodall governor of Toulon and its dependencies, 
and the Spanish Rear-admiral Gravina, commandant of the troops* 

Having gained information that a detachment from Carteau?s 
arn^, with ten pieces of cannon and some cavalry, was posted 
at Senary and Ollioules, two villages about five miles distant 
from Fort Lamalgue, Captain Elphinstone, on the 31st, sent 
directions to the committee of war at Toulon to forward to him 
a proportion of their best troops, with six pieces of artillery : he 
then marched at the head of 300 British, and the same number 
of Spanish troops, in the direction of Ollioules. The enemy was 
found very advantageously posted, with two pieces of cannon 
etaiioiicd on a bridge in his front ; but, after a slight resistance, 
he abandoned his position, leaving in the hands of the con- 
querors his cannon, horses, ammunition, &c. 

The French force consisted of between 700 and 800 men ; and 
their commander, citizen Mouret, had received orders to possess 
himself of the heights that commanded the powder magazine at 
IVIalaud. The British loss was Captain Douglas, of the 11th 
regiment, killed, and a sergeant and 12 privates w^ounded ; the 
Spaniards lost three killed, and two wounded. On their way 
back to Lamalgue, the allied troops met the French royalist 
troops, wlio had been unavoidably delayed in their departure 
from Toulon. The success of Captain Elphinstone in this affatr 
gained him many compliments on his knowledge of military 
tactics, so little expected in an officer of the navy. 

During the early part of September, the increasing numbers 
of General Cavteau’s army on the west, and of General La- 
poype’s, or the army of Italy, on the east, kept the allied posts in 
a constant state of' alarm. Nor was it at all lessened by the 
turbulent behaviour of the 6000 French seamen, lately belong- 
ing to the ships in port. Lord Hood, being determined to send 
these avvay as quickly as possible, gave orders that four of the 
most unserviceable of the French 74s, the Entreprenant, Orion, 
Patriote, and Trajan, should bfli got ready for their reception. 
Each ship’s guns, except two 8-pounders, with 20 cartridges 
of powder, for making signals, were sent on shore, as well as all 
the small arms. On the 14th the refractory seamen embark^, 
and the ships, being provided with pasrports, sailed under flags 
of truce ; the Orion bound to Rochefort, the Aquilou to Loiient, 
and the Patriote and Entreprenant to Brest : the two latter ships 
reached their destination on the 13th of October; a day or two 
previously t&.that date, the two former arrived at thehr respective 
ports. Tl^,^-gun brig-corvette Pluvier, at the same time, was 
sent to Bbrdeaux. 

. On the 18th .of Sq|^niber, in the momiog, the republicans 
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opened two masked batteries, one of three, the other of two 
mortars, at *tbe head of the north-west arm of the inner road, 
near La Petite-Garenne, upon the prize-frigate Aurore, carrying 
12 and 6 pounders, Captain Henry Inman, and a gun-boat, or 
floating-battery, mounting four long 24-pounders and two brass 
mortars : which two vessels had been stationed near the Pou- 
dri^re, for the defence of the head of the harbour, and to cover 
the fort of Malbousquet on the side next to the water. 

On the 19th the republicans opened a fresh battery to the left 
of the abovementioned, mounted with several 24-pounders; 
and on the same day the British 98-gun ship the St. George, 
bearing the flag of Rear-admiral Gell, accompanied by a second 
floating battery, under the command of Lieutenant Joseph Sal- 
vador Moriencourt, of the Princess-Royal, 98, joined the Aurore* 
During the whole day a heavy fire was maintained between the 
98-gun ship, frigate, and two floating-batteries, and the newly 
erected works of the republicans : but at noon tlie two floating 
batteries were forced to slip their cables, to get out of the reach 
of the enemy’s fire. The works of the republicans, although 
partially destroyed by the fire of the British vessels, were quickly 
renewed, and the firing recommenced as briskly as ever. 

On the 20th the floating batteries returned to the attack ; 
and the cannonade continued during that and the following day, 
but with so much increased disadvantage to the two floating 
batteries, that one of them was sunk by the cfiects of the shot 
she had received. Among the wounded officers, in one of the 
floats, was Mr. Henry Vansittart, a midshipman of the Victory. 
A heavy oak splinter struck him on the head, cut through the 
skull to the thin membrane that covers the brain, and, passing 
on, took off the thigh of a Spanish bombardier, serving in com- 
pany with the. British seamen.* 

On the 24th, Rear-admiral Gell having been appointed to 
command a small squadron of British, Spanish, and Royalist- 
French ships, bound to Genoa, the Princess-Royal 98, com- 
manded by Captain John Child Purvis, in the absence of Rear- 
admiral Ooodall, on shore as Governor of Toulon, took the 
place of the St.-George before the republican batteries. A 
Spanish 74 now also formed part of the cannonading force. 
During the firing, which was kept up, at intervals every day, 
for some weeks, the Princess-Royal (and not the St.-George, as 
a contemporary states^) met with a serious accident. One of 
her lowerdeck guns unfortunately burst : wlxjreby three seamen 
were killed, the master, one master’s mate, and 22 seamen and 
marines wounded. A piece of the upper part of the gun forced 
its way through both the second and third decks, overturning 
upon the former a gun and its carriage. . 

* MarshoH’s Royal Naval Biography, vol. ii., p. 830. ' 

f Breuton, vol. i.,p. 211. 
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On the: 24th, also, the Colossus 74 ani^ed, with 360 ^ardinifui 
tioops, from Cagliari. On the 28th .SQO/moro lirons 

Conti, in the Bedford and another 74, which had .be^ detached 
jto hrin^ them ; and, on the same day, AKurshal F(u:te- 

raerri from Naples, with the two 74*gun -Bbips .Qoisoardo and 
Tancr^di, and four smaller vessels, having on board 2000 trpppcu 
On the 30th Rear-admiral Gell. having received his instructions 
firom. Lord Hood, sailed from Genoa wiOi the St.*George, Bed- 
ford, and Captain, British line-of-battle ships, two British frigates 
end five sloops ; one realist French, three Spanish sail of tlvs 
line, and eight or nine French or Spanish frigates and corvettes 
formed part of his squadron. * 

JDuring the night of the 30th the republicans, availing them^ 
selves of a thick fog, surprised a detachment of Spanish troops, 
and thereby got possession of the heights of Pharon, immediately 
over Toulon. On the next day, however, just as they had esta- 
blished themselves in their new position, the French were driven 
from it, with great slaughter, by a detachment of Spanish, 
Sardinian, Neapolitan, and British troops, under the command of 
Brigadier-general Lord Mulgrave (who had arrived on the 6thX 
assisted by Rear-admiral Gravina and Captain Elphinstone. 
The republican forces were stated to have amounted to 1800 or 
2000 men, and to have lost nearly three-fourths of the number in 
killed, wounded, and missing. The loss of the combined forces 
consisted of eight killed, 72 wounded, two missing, and 48 
prisoners. 

Napoleon Buonaparte was present in these attacks. The fol- 
lowing anecdote of him is extracted from a French historical 
work : Un jeune homnie de viiigt-trois ans fut jug4 capable et 
^gne du commandenient de Partillerie ; on la lor confia. Ce 
jeune homme avait regu une education toutc joailitake, et Ton re- 
marquait deja qu’un amour ardent pour la gloire enflammait Ip 

E ' B de Buonaparte. C’^tait lui-m£me. L’habilet4 et In 
iesse de ses dispositions se font remarquer. A Tattaque du 
fort Pharon, un conimissaire de la convention critique et con« 
damne la position d’une batterie. Buonaparte lui dit avec 
fiert^ : Melez-vous de votre metier de represjentant ; hnssez-meu 
faire le mien d’artilleur : cette baU<lri^ restera^ Id, et je r^pqnds 
du succds.^'* The battery, it appears, did fully succeed, and 
Buonaparte received the ^applause of the generals present? 
ahoiPtily afterwards he was himself made a .brigadmr*generaL 
^ ,^On the 6th of October a second division 6i 2000 Neapolitan 
troefp,, escorted by a Neapolitan 74, the Samliita, arrived at Touip 
Ion. i 'On the 8th it was resolved to attempt the d^truction of 
tbjrqttjbfdteries. which the enemy had jrecently erected, one on the 
liei^td€»;jMte^hns, and two to the southward, on the height de 
Reinier; which forts, particularly the two. .latter,; me*- 
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luiced the diipping in the road. « Acco^inglv, on the same night, 
a detachment of troops, eomposed of 50 * 6]Wiard8, 100Pied« 
montese, 60 Neapolitans,. 4u8 British, including 50 marines, 
and a party of seamen headed by Lieutenant Wmter Serecold, 
of the navy, the whole under the command of Lieutencmt-co*- 
lonel Nugent, marched up the difficult ascent to the batteries, 
and stormed and canied them with a very trifling loss* 

The French force in these batteries was said to consist of 300 
men, and, at the heights a little above them, from 1200 to 1300 
were concentrated. The narrow paths and rugged precipices by 
which the troops had to descend, in order to avoid the fire from 
two heavy batteries in the neighbourhood, rendered it impracti- 
cable to bring away the ordnance. The guns, therefore, consist- 
ing of one 4, one 6, two 16, and three 24-pounders, besides two 
iS-inch mortars, all of brass, were effectually destroyed, under 
the immediate direction of lieutenant Serecold ; and the com- 
bined forces returned to their quarters without molestation. 

The city and suburbs of Toulon occupied a circumfemnce of 
at least 15 miles, including eight principal, and several inter- 
mediate posts, between most of which there was only a water- 
communication ; the total amount of British troops, at this time 
in and about Toulon, amounted only to 1360 rank and file. 
Hence, the extended line of works necessary to defend the town 
on the land side, the small quantity of troops of which the garrison 
was composed, the strength, activity, and local experience of the 
besiegers ; but above all, the backwardness of some, and the 
jealousy and distrust of others, of the allied forces, were among 
the many difficulties under which Toulon was, even at this time, 
retained. 

A Lieutenant-general Valdez having arrived, since the 18th, 
to succeed Rear-admiral Gravina, owing to the serious wound 
which the latter had received at the heights of Pharon, Admiral 
Langara, on the 23d, wished Lord Hood to recognise tiie recent 
appointment by his catholic majesty of the lieutenant-general to 
the rank of ‘‘commander-in-chief of the combined forces at 
Toulon.*' This his lordship very properly resisted, averring, with 
truth, that Toulon and its dependencies had yielded to the 
British troops alone ; and that, to command the latter, as well 
as the Sarainian and Sicilian troops. Major-general O’Hara, 
then off the port, had already been appointed. 

Bjr way of enforcing his demand, but under the pretence of 
shifting the berths of his ships, Don Juan de^Langara placed his 
own three-decker alongside, and two other three-deckers, one on 
the bow, the other on the quarter, of the Victory, Lord Hood*s 
flag-ship. At this time, be it known, the British fleet, by the 
departure of successive detachments, was redude^ ^to ten sail of 
the line^ while the Spanish fleet still consisted' its original 
number, seventeen. Lord Hood’s firmness, however, was not to 
be shaken, and matters remained m^their former state. 
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Finding the crews of his ship much weakened' by the bea^ 
4mugl^ that had been made to assist in manning .the various 

S ets on shore. Lord Hood obtained from the grand master;ef 
alta 1500 Maltese seamen, who stipulated, on being paid the 
usual wages of British seamen, to serve in the fleet during its 
continuance in the Mediterranean. On the 22d Major-generals 
O’Hara and Dundas, the former with a commission to be 
governor of Toulon and its dependencies, arrived from Gibraltar ; 
the governor of which had unfortunately sent but 750> ' instead 
of 1500 men, the number required of him. 

Towards the end of October, or beginning of November, the 
third and last division of Neapolitan troops arrived at Toulon ; 
and the combined forces amounted to I 699 I 2 men, as the fob 
lowing details will show : 


French royalists 

Piedmontese 

Neapolitans 

Spaniards . 

British 

- 


• 

Rank and file 
« .1542 
. 1584 
. 4832 
. 6840 
. 2U4 





16,912 


Of this number, not more than about 12,000 were fit for duty ; 
the remainder were sick in the hospitals ; and of those fit for 
duty, 9000, or three-fourths, were necessarily distributed among 
the different posts on the extensive line of defence requisite to 
be maintained. 

With respect to the republican troops that were menacing 
Toulon, although it is not easy to get at their exact amount, a 
little industry will enable us to show that they more than 
doubled the number of the combined troops by which it had 
hitherto been defended. The unfoilunate Lyonaise had, since 
the 9ih of October, surrendered to the republican Gener^ Keb 
lermaii, at the head of 60,000 troops ; and the latter then 
marched away to co-operate with a part of the array of Italy in 
reducing Toulon. Thus : Une armee de soixante mille hommei^ 
composee des troupes que Kellerman a am<^5es des Alpesi 
des gardes nationales des villes at des campagnes voisiues de 
Lyon, et de cinq cents canoniers destines au * service de cent 
pieces d’artillerie, est sous les murs, et n’attend que le signal 
pour foudroyer cette malheureuse ville.”* he gouvernement 
envqya vers Toulon, pour le r^duire, la m6me armee qui avait 
servi d soumettre Lyon : on y joignit plusieurs divisions 4e 
I’arm^e d’Italie.”t 

;§WBposing that, between the 9th of October and the bo: 
gi|UU||g of November, half only of Kellerman''s army , had 
arrived, and estimating the divisions of the army of Italy at no 

. ^ * Dictkmiii^'-Httlerique^ tome ibp. 583; 

f Ibid., tome iv.^ p. 130. ^ 
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more than 3000 men, there would be, before Toulon, at the last- 
mentioned date, 33,000 troops ; and these, not composed of gye 
different nations, but of Frenchmen wholly. Since some time in 
October, General Dugommier had arrived from Paris, to take 
charge of the besieging army; having under him Generals 
Labarpe, Gamier, Lapoype, Mouret, and, though last not least, 
Napoleon Buonaparte. General Carteau appears to have been 
superseded. 

On the 16th of November, in the evening, a large corps of 
republican troops made a vigorous attack upon the British fort 
Mulgrave, situated on the heights of Balaguier, and one of the 
most essential posts around Toulon. The first assault was 
directed against the right, where the Spaniards were stationed: 
these retreated, firing their muskets in the air. At this moment 
Major-general O’Hara, having arrived from on board the Vic- 
tory, directed a company of the Royals to advance. These 
instantly leaped the works, and put the enemy to the rout. The 
loss of the combined troops, in killed and wounded, amounted to 
61 ; including, among the latter, Captain Duncan Campbell, of 
the Royals, who had commanded the detachment, and Lieu- 
tenant Lemoine, of the Royal Artillery. The loss of the French 
was supposed to amount to 600, in killed and wounded. In 
three days after this. Lord Hood received accounts that the 5000 
Austrian troops, for whom, relying on the most positive as- 
surances of the British minister at Turin, he had sent a squadron 
of ships and transports to Vado Bay, could not be spared. This 
was a sad blow upon the hopes of the Toulon ese. 

General Dugommier, having chosen a position on the heights 
of Arenes, directly opposite to the fort of Malbousquet, caused 
20 pieces of cannon to be mounted upon it, and established his 
camp on the crest of another eminence, a short distance in the 
rear. These 20 pieces of cannon greatly annoyed the garrison 
of Malbousquet, endangered the arsenal that was contiguous to., 
it, and threw some of their shells into the town •, it was therefore 
resolved to try and bring away or destroy them. 

For this service, a corps of 400 royalist French, 600 Spaniards, 
600 Neapolitans, 300 Sardinians, and 300 British, total 2200,* 
unaer the command of Major-general Dundas, on the morning 
of the 30th, marched from Toulon. With great difficulty the 
men ascended the heights, but, when there, succeeded at once in 
forcing the enemy to retire from his guns. Instead of forming 
on this suihmit, the troops, led on by tlveir impetuosity, de- 
scended to the hollow in its rear, hoping to be able to carry the 
next eminence, it being that to which the enemy, on being driven 
from his battery, had precipitately fled. Here the combined 
forces encountered the main body of Dugommier’s army, and 

'* Yet, say the French writers, “Les assi^g^s firent une grande sortie le 
90 Novembre. La riyi^re de l*As fht pass^e par sir nriUe ^omrnes, &c.” — Ihcf, 
Hist., tome iv., p. 132. 
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were, compelled, not only to fly in their turn, but to relinquish 
the battery which their valour had won, and wbi<!h a moderate 
shere of discretion would have enabled them to hold, until,, at 
least, its guns were carried ofi'or destroyed* 

The loss of the combined forces in this unfortunate attack was 
severe ; particularly on the part of the British, whose returns 
exhibited a list of 20 killed, 90 wiounded, and 98 missing ; more 
than two-thirds of the number which they had brought to the 
attack. Among the wounded prisoners was, unfortunately, the 
Governor of Toulon himself, according to whose excellent plan 
the attack had been made. General O’Hara did not, however, 
ascend to the battery, until he knew it was in the possession of his 
friends; and, on witnessing the disorder of the troops, could not 
lefrain from using his eflbrts to rally them. In attempting this 
he was wounded. Two soldiers supported him, until the bleed- 
ing of his wound, which otherwise was not dangerous, induced 
the general to order them to quit him, and save themsel^s. 
General Dugommier w^as himself wounded in the knee : what 
other loss the French sustained in this affair does not appear. 

No sooner had the last expected reinforcement joined the re- 
publicans, than a council of war decided that a general attack 
should be forthwith made upon the foi tifications and town of 
Toulon.* The report of deserters that the French force amounted, 
early in December, to between 40,000 and 50,000 men, was 
probably within, rather than beyond the truth : while, on the 
other hand, what with casualties and sickness, the combined 
forces could not assemble 11,000 firelocks; and two-thirds of 
these, as stated before, were distributed along a line of defence 
15 miles in extent. 

On the night of the 14th, in the midst of a storm, the French 
marched from their encampments in three columns, each column 
taking a route leading to a different point of the line of posts ; 
so that their attacks might be simultaneous. By 2 a. m. on the 
16th the besiegers had erected five batteries in front of Fort 
Mulgr^e, and continued to bombard the works, with consider- 
able effect, until 2 a. m. on the 17th ; when, in the midst of 
dark and tempestuous weather, they succeed sd in entering the 
fort by the Spanish side, and, aftef an obstinate, but fruitless 
resistance, on the part of the few surviving British, headed by 
Captain Conolly of the 18th regiment, f compelled remnant' 
of the garrison (originally not more than 700) to retire towards 
fbe ^ore of Balaguk^r. *- 

; ^While these operations were going on in this quarter, the 
column^^under General IiSpoype succeraed m forcing all the posts 
mountain of Plraron. Thus Was the line of defence 

‘DMibiinaire Historique^ tome iv.^ p. t3d. 
f ** La dea Anglais €^lele coun^eOpins^tre des Fnm9ais, qiiaiid' 

ceilXrci, .pi^d#/Stdse]le fruit de tapt de travaux, tve 9 oiVeat 
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broken in upon in itsHkiVo most essential joints: and the ships 
in the harbotir, arid the to\im itself, overdwedby the very eannon 
which had been niounted for their protection: Most of the ships, 
indeed, were compelled to unmoor, and retire to a safer position. 

Things thpe situated, a council of war was immediately held, 
composed of the fdltoWihg officers : Lord Hood, Admiral Lan- 
gara. Rear-admiral 6favina,Mlajor^generaM)undas, Lieutenant- 

S eneral Valdez, Prince Pimaielli, Admiral Forteguerri, Sir 
[yde Parker, Chevalier de Revel, and Sir Gilbert Elliot. At 
this council it was, after a most deliberate discussion, unani- 
mously resolved that Toulon should be evacuated, as soon as 
. proper arrangements could be made for that purpose ; that 
orders should be sent to the troops occupying the redoubt, and 
the Lunette of Pharon, to retire to the posts of Artigues and St. 
Catherine’s, and to maintain them as long as possible; that 
orders should also be sent to the posts of Great and Little 
Antoine, St. Andr6, Pomet, and the Mills, to retire ; that the 
posts of Malbousquet and Mississi should be held as long as 
possible ; that the committee-general, should make the neces- 
sary arrangements for informing the inhabitants of the intended 
evacuation^ and that they should receive every possible assistance ; 
that the sick and wounded should be embarked without delay ; 
that the French ships of war which were armed, should sail out 
with the fleet ; and that those which remained in the harbour, 
together with the magazines and the arsenal, should be destroyed ; 
and Anally, that measures should be taken on the same night 
(the 17th), if possible, for that purpose, but that such resolution 
was not* to be put ititd^ex'ecution till the last moment. 

Admiral Langara undertook to deliver the necessary directions 
for destroying the shipkin the basin; and also, to scuttle or 
sink the two powder- vessels ; which contained all the powder 
belonging, as well to the Frdnch ships, as to the distant maga- 
zines, now within the enemy’s reach. 

The troops were withdrawn from the heights of Balaguier, 
without much interruption from the enemy ; as were likewise the 
troops from the other posts, deemed necessary to be at once 
evacuated. The purposed retention of the forts of Malbousquet 
and Miississi was; however, prevented, in consequence of the 
Neajpolitans at> the latter, which was the supporting-place, hav- 
ing Abandoned it without orders. Such a panic, indeed, had 
soiled the NeapoHtah troops; daring the sitting of the council, 
that they, one and all, deserted their posts, and were seen steal- 
ing, on boaord their ships in great confusion and disorder. In 
the course of the 18th ttie remaining troops were all concentrated 
in the town and at fort Lamalgue, ready to embark the momerrt 
the conflagration of the shipping should amiounce that it was 
tiiM to complete the evacuiation of the port. 

Th^ important sevice of destroying tne ships and magazines; 
was intrusted/ at his own particular request^ to Captain Sir 
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WUfiam /Sidney Smith ; who, about a fortoight prevrouf^ bad 
omved from Smyrna in a small lateen-rigged veseel^ which be 
ted purchased apd named the Swallow, and^ had manned with 
about 40 English seamen thrown out of employment, at that 
TOrt. Accordingly, on the same afternoon, taking with him the 
Swallow tender, three Spanish, and three English gun-boats^ 
Sir Sidney proceeded to the arsenal, to prepare the combustible 
matter required for the occasion. The dock-yard gates had been 
judiciously closed and secured; but the people belonging to 
them had already substituted the three-coloured, for the white 
cockade. The galley* slaves, in number 800, were, for the most 
part, unchained, and seemed to view, with the eyes of freemen,. , 
the devastation that was about to be committed on the national 
property. Upon these men the guns of the tender, and of a 
gun-boat, were forthwith pointed ; and they remained quiet. 

During this period, shot and shells, from Malbousquet and 
the neighbouring hills, were falling around ; and, although oc- 
casioning no material interruption to Sir Sidney’s little party, 
tended, very happily, to keep in subjection the slaves, as well as 
in their houses, the republicans belonging to the town. As night 
approached, the enem}% in great numbet's, descended the hill, 
and opened a fire, both of musketry and cannon upon the 
British ; this was replied to, by discharges of grape-shot from a 
gun-boat, advantageously moored. 

About 8 p. M. the Vulcan fireship. Captain Charles Hare, 
towed by the boats, entered the basin, and was placed/ in a 
masterly manner, across the tier of mcn-of-war ; her guns, which 
were all well shotted, being pointed in the direction l)est cal- 
culated to keep the enemy in check. At 10 p. m. the trains 
leading to the different magazines and storehouses, were, on a 
preconcerted signal, ignited ; as was the fireship, although, by 
the accidental bursting of the priming, her commander nearly 
lost his life. 

The flames ascended in terrific grandeur; and the Vulcan’s 
guns, on being heated, dischai^ed their contents, for the last 
time, against the enemies of their country. The rapid spread of 
the fire, while it almost overpowered, by its heat, some who 
knew no danger in their duty, laicf open to view, by its light, all 
who were aiding in the doubly perilous service. The enemy, 
liavingnow distinct object^ to point at, opened his batteries from 
every quarter; when, suddenly, a tremendous explosion, uip- 
expected by all, awed into silence both the besiegers and the 
attacked. 

Agam the heavy firing commenced, and the painful discovery was 
that the Spaniards, in their premature retreat from a service 
which they had omitted to perform^ had, instead of scuttling, set 
fire to, . m ilris frigate, which, contained several thousand 
barrels o^^jowder. The eindostoa tosetbe (JxiicHti gun-^tto 
atoms, and killod thiua ot her crew, including the piincipal 
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officer : a second gun-boat waa blown into the air ; bat> very 
providentially^ all the crew were picked up alive. 

Ihe business at* the arsenal completed^ Sir Sidney and his 
brave followers proceeded towards* the basin, in front of the 
town, in order to effeet what the Spaniards had reported im-* 
practicable ; but, in the mean time, the bottom had been laid 
across the narrow entrance, and the British were received with 
such repeated vollies of musketry, as compelled them to abandon 
the enterprise. They then proceeded to destroy two 74s lying 
in the inner road^ filled with French prisoners. These had 
hitherto evinced a disposition to resist ; but the conflagration 
around them, and particularly the late awful explosion, induced 
them to accept, with thanks. Sir Sidney’s offer to land them in a 
place of safety. This was rather a hazardous undertaking, as 
the prisoners were by far more numerous than the British : it 
was, however, efiected ; and the Heros and Themistocle con- 
tributed their share to illumine the magnificent scene. 

Having now effected as much as they were able, and more 
than, considering how ill they had been seconded, and how ob- 
stinately opposed, could possibly have been expected from them. 
Sir Sidney and his little party were preparing to rejoin their 
friends outside, when, a second powder-vessel, the frigate Mon- 
treal, exploded close to them, with a concussion greater even than 
the first. The tender and the three boats, although within the 
sphere of the falling timber, which made the water foam around 
them, received, extraordinaiy as it must appear, not the slightest 
injury. 

Exhausted in strength, so much so, indeed, that the men fell 
upon their oars, the Sritish stood slowly out towards the fleet ; 
heeding little, after their last narrow escape, the few ill-directed 
shot that were fired at them from forts Balaguier and Aiguiletie. 

As well as we can collect from the official accounts published 
on the subject, the following were the British naval officers, who 
accompanied Sir Sidney Smith in his perilous undertaking; 
Captains Charles Hare and William Edge ; Lieutenants Charles 
Tupper, John Gore, John Melhuish, Richard Holloway, Matthew 
Wrench, Thomas F. Richmond, Ralph Willett Miller, John 
Stilt;s, Charles Dudly Pater, Rol^rt Gambier Middleton, Heniy 
Hill, Joseph Priest, James Morgan, and Francis Cox ; master, 
George Andrews ; surgeon, William Jones ; midshipmen, John 
Eales, Richard Hawkins, Thomas Cowan, William Knight, 
Henry Matson, Paul H. Valliant, and Mr. Young, who was 
killed. Among the officers wounded in Fort Mulgrave on the 
174b> we find the name of Lieutenant Thomas Goddard and 
Midshipman John Wentworth Loring. 

The commencement of the conflagration of the shipping had 
been the signal for evacuati^ the town; and, under the able 
.monagemeiit ' of Captains' Emhfiostone^ of the Robust, late 
governor of Fort Lamalgue, IiaUowell;^ of the Leviathan, and 
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Matthews^ of the Courageux, the whole of the troops embarked, 
and were on board the fleet by daylight on the morning of the 
19th, without the loss of a man. What then must we think of 
an account which states thus ? ** L’arrifere-garde ennemie, taill^e 
en pieces et poursuivie avant d'atteindre ses vaisseaux vers les- 
quels elle fuyait, tombe et perit dans la mer.”* The Robust 
was the last ship that quitted the harbour; and, although, fired 
at repeatedly, was not struck by a shot. 

\ The Courageux having, in consequence of getting aground 
off Cape Corse, been hove down in the basin, was warped out 
without any rudder. The rudder, however, was afterwards 
brought off, slung alongside the launch and other boats, and 
was shipped in the road. The British fireship, Conflagration, 
which appears also to have been undergoing some repairs, could 
not be got away in time, and, in order that she might not fall 
into the hands of the enemy, was burnt. 

Although the land is not the element on which seamen are 
expected to shine, the exigency of the case required, that a 
^eat proportion of them should act on shore at Toulon. Whe- 
ther as artillerists in the batteries, or musketeers in the field, 
they contributed their aid, always with cheerfulness, and never 
without effect. Their skill and bravery in action, not less than 
their strength and activity in the many laborious duties incident 
to a service so full of difficulties and dangers as the one they bad 
engaged in, afforded a theme of praise and admiration to all 
who had seen their exertions, and witnessed their undaunted 
courage. 

Those who recollect (and wdio can forget ?) the massacres that 
stained republican France will be gratified to that 14,877 
men, women, and children, of the loyal TouloHjlp, received an 
asylum on board the British ships. The Princess-Royal, of 98 
guns, bearing Rear-admiral GoodalTs flag, had^ on board, at 
one time, 4000, and the Robust 3000, of these unhappy people. 

But melancholy was the fate of those left behind. Many, in 
their way to the shore, were cut in two by the balls which were 
falling around them; others, overcome by their fears, fancied 
the hurried steps they heard behind wert- those of their pur- 
suers ; and some rushed, prefemhg instant death to infuriated 
vengeance, with their infants clinging to their breasts, into the 
^d.yres and perished.. Sonie thousands of otbe^ rammned in the 
town, in the hopes that their age, sex, or political insi^^ficance, 
would shield them from the bayonets of tne soldiers, tneir coun^ 
trymen. Vain hope ! — decree of the Committee of Public 
Safety had doond^d the whole of them to destruction ;t and the 

v. ^fi^ctioiiiiaire Historique, tome iv., p. 135. 

,f Aiitsi. ' troupes republicalnes entrirent victorieusee dsns Toulon, 

23 D$teQo;^re, 179^ La mort de tous ses habitans Rit ordonn^e par le 
& 8«ttt ppbflc, avec la demolition de la Tille.”U-uD^/. tome iv., 

p. 136. - ‘ ^ 
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Toulonese deputies^ Fr6ron^ and Moyse Bayle, worthy of such 
masters^ were not to be moved by the entreaties even of Dagom» 
mier himself. ' 

The speech of this general deserves to be recorded : Depu- 
ties, doubtless there were in this town, traitors who deliverea it 
to the English ; but the most criminal among them have fled. 
If there be any guilty men, who have been so bold as to await 
the national vengeance, time will point them out : they will suf- 
fice to establish your justice, as well as to appease the animo- 
sities which civil war produces. If you punish to-day, every 

{ )as8ion will select its victims. Look at this town, deserted and 
aid waste ! Whom would you immolate ? Old people, women, 
and children, who never bore arms against us 

As a proof of the slight effect produced by this address of the 
French general, the monster Freron, in a letter to his colleague, 
dated January 1, says : We have required from the surround- 
ing departments 12,000 masons, to demolish and raze the city. 
Every day since our arrival we have cut off 200 heads.'' Of 
the total number of ill-fated Toulonese, who were massacred by 
their republican countrymen, no record has been preserved, or, 
at least, none has appeared in print. We are not, however, 
wholly without the means of judging; for the French writers 
say that, when the British entered Toulon, the town contained 
28,000 souls, and that, in a few weeks after the British quitted 
it, there Wete but 7000 left. 

Therefore, taking the number that escaped on board the 
British fleet at 15,000, we may consider that at, and during a 
few weeks subsequent to, the recapture of Toulon, nearly 6000- 
of the wretc^^inhabitants, men, women, and children, perished 
by the sworflHllhsIcet, or guillotine, or plunged into the sea and 
were drowned in their endeavours to escape from the demoniac 
rage of an infuriated soldiery * 

it is now time to see what were the national advantages, in a 
military point-ef view, which were lost to France or gained to 
England, by the seizure of Toulon. The French vessels that 
were in the port^when the British entered, were, according .to 

“ ftoprdsentans,* Wns doute il y eut dans cette ville des traitrcs qiii I’ont 
IK'r^e aux Anglais mais les plus grands coupables ont fui. S’il est des 
I'lOmmes criminels qdi ayent os^ attendre la vengeance nationale, le terns vous 
ies iera connaitre ; lui seul pent ^clairer votre justice; et calmer les liaines 
.qu’ea&ntent les guerres civiles. Si vous punisser^ aujourd’hui, toutes les 
passions choisiront leurs victimes. Voyez cette ville d^serte et d^olee! Qui 
a]|ez-vous immoler? Des vieillards. des femmes, et ^ enfans, qui ne pey- 
t^rent jamais les armes contre nous.**— Dicf. Ifu/,, tonK iv., p. 136. 

f That the rage of the troops was as indiscriminate as it was violent, will 
appear by the following ane6aote% “Deux cents rdpuhlicains de Toulon 
<Stiant^l£8 au-4evant de Varm^e trioiillpluintepdur la fmici ter, flirent impitoy- 
ableneht massaci^s par Tavant-gorde, et les spldats coupbrent les oreilles des 
morts, et les attachbre’nt A leiiis dff la B^vokOion 

Drartfaiia, tome iii., p. 336. 
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theeffidal accounts of the time, disposed of in the maimer 
in the following table : 


Uie French finree at Toulon, Aug^ost 28, 1793> 

120 

B 

74 

40 

32 

26 

24 

20 

18 

16 

14 

Ttotai. 

Bama 'Or otherwise destrojred . . . 

^ hy the British . . . 
Brought away . . . 

- 

8 

14 

2 

6 

- 


2 


1 


27 

1 

= 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 


1 

15 

3 

C lost to the French .... 

1 

3 

16 

4 

9 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

45 

Total < left to the C at Toulon . . 

1 

1 

5 

- 

H 

- 

- 

.. 

1 

. 


8 

( French \ sent to Brest, &c. 

- 


4 

- 

j 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 


5 

Grand total .... 

2 

4 

26 

' 4 

4 

2 

1 

?! s 

1 

Bj 

58 


SHIPS OR VESSELS OF, GtTHS, 


The fourteen 74s, described in this table as burnt, are meant 
to include one that was on the stocks ; and the first^wo 40-sttn 
frigates were also building. The five 74s, represented as left to 
the French at Toulon, include the Alcide, stated to be " unfit for 
service but which ship was afterwaids in an engagement at sea* 
The Alcide, and three of the four remaining 74s, namely, the 
Censeur, Guerrier, and Souverain, as well as the Dauphin-iloyal 
(afterwards Sans-Culotte) 120, and Languedoc (afterwards Vic- 
toire) 80, had been intrusted to the Spaniards to burn; but the 
latter (treacherously as it would appear) left them untouched, 
and in possession of the French. 

Information, of a date subsequent to that of the official 
despatch, lessened the number of vessels supposed to have been 
d^troyed. The fire had not reached, or at leai^rt materially 
J||nted, the 80-gun ship, Tonnant, nor the Heur4H|pommem 
^^Bordeaux, Mercure, and Conqu^rant, 74s ; u^Hsr did the 
74, nor either of the two frigates on the stocks, take the fire to> 
any extent. Both these frigates, one named Minerve, and the 
other Justice, were launched in September, 1794. The 74-gun 
ship was launched about the same time ; her name was not, 
however, as generally supposed, Spartiate, Barras. The 
frigates, S^rieuse, Courageuse, ana Iphiget^ and the brig 
Alerte, also escaped unhurt. With respect buildings on 
shqre, it was afterwards ascertained, that thlRppnsd magazine 
had escaped the ravages of the fiames, the sarnie atomfaouaea 
only having been consumed. ^ ^ 

Tim powder-shipj Iris and Montreal had been British fri^^ 
gdtes: the latter, of 681 tons, was captured by tim French in 
1^9 ; the former, of 730 tons (origiDaliy an American frigate), 
iii |i781.-. There had been at Touton a third^aptured British ^ 
frij^te, IRchinond, of 664 tons ; but she was sold or broken 
upa few Wioatha before the British entered port 
In a Flf^iieh|mvv-li|t presented to the Pfarional Convention 
in the preceding Ma%, many of the frigates at Toidon are 
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desmbed as oM and unservrceable ; tbeir destruction or eaptum; 
therefore, was not of any material consequence to either party. 
Of the fifteen ships brought off by the English, few were worth 
jnudi to their new masters. The Perle and Aretbuse were fine 
frigates ; and so was the Topaze. Scarcely any of the smaller 
ressels reached a British port but to be condemned or laid up* 
Even the Puissant 74 did not quit Portsmouth after she ai'rived 
there; and that superb and powerful ship, the Commerce-de* 
Marseille, never sailed forth as a cruiser in the service o£ 
Ei^land. 

This ship measured 2747 tons. As the Commercerde-^Mai^ 
seille was the largest, so was she the most beautiful ship that 
had hitherto been seen, and, notwithstanding her immense 
sailed and worked like a frigate. Her force was precisely that * 
of the 120-gun. ship in the table at p. 54, except that none of 
the ships at Toulon appear to have yet received any carronadea.^ 
Captain Brenton (voL iii,, p. 153) is therefore decidedly 
in giving the Commerce-de-Marseille long 18-pounders on the 
upper deck, and long 12s on the quarterdeck and forecastle ; her 
upper works, indeed, were almost too flimsy to beOtT 12s and 8s, 
the establishment of her class. 

The Pompee 74 was a remarkably fine ship, of 1901 tons, 
and long remained (she was not broken up until 1817) an orna- 
ment to the British navy. The Scipion, also, would have been 
an acquisition ; but, in November, while lying at anchor in Leg- 
horn roads, she caught fire and blew up: happily, however, na 
lives were lost Most of the French ships brought oft’ from 
Toulon were manned wholly (except as to having one British^ 
lieutenant) b^OUpich royalists. M. Farrand, who commanded 
the Puissant^meived from the British government for 
gallant behaviour in defending his ship against the republicait^^ 
batteries, a pension of 200/. a year. 

The following recapitulary table exhibits an amended account 
of the manner in whicn the 58 French vessels, which Lord Hood, 
in his despatch, states to have been in the road and harbour of 
Toulon, ymen he arrived there in August, were disposed of at 
the evacuation of the port in the succeeding December : 
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The frigate Alceste, the single one in the table described a<» 
fitted out by the allies, fell to the share of the Sardinians, by 
whom she was despatched on a cruise. In May, 1794, the 
Alceste encountered the French 36-gun frigate Boudeuse, and, 
after a long and well-fought action, was recaptured. The* four- 
teen 74s left to the French include, of coume, the four sent to 
the Atlantic ports with the refractory seamen. 

, Important as was the possession of Toulon, both to tlie com* 
merce and the arms of Great Britain, the preceding details have 
shown, that the jpl^ce was not abandoned until ey&rsr effort, on 
the part of the British at least, had been exerted lor its pre- 
servation. The extended circumference of the works, their tem- 
jx>rary and detached nature, the comparative paucity of the 
garrison, and its multifarious and discordant character, rendered 
uie whole of the defensive operations neculiarly critical and 
hazardous. Yet, like other enterprises or fair promise but un- 
fortunate issue, the proceedings at Toulon were found fault with 
in every stage. The port should have been entered by force of 
arms, and not by a convention with the disaffected inhabitants ; 
the captured, ships should have been manned and sent to 
England ; the town garrisoned by troops upon whom a reliance 
comd be placed ; and such of the ships and stores as could not 
be brought away at the final abandonment *of the port, should 
have been wholly, not partially, destroyed. 

What could 21 ships of the line, with two regiments on board, 
effect against a large and populous town, guarded by 21 shipa 
of the line in the port (the four that were fitting are included, as, 
although not ready to proceed to sea, they might have acted id 
defimce of the harbour), and by formidable land^batteries at all 
e flahking points of a narrow entrance ? The main object was 
render ft^^French ships useless to the republic, and that 
was done by the convention which agreed to their Qualified 
surrender. ^ 

Was not Lord Hood, on the very day he was allowed to enter 
the road of Toulon, joined W a Spanish fleet as powerful as his 
own ? And, admitting the Toulonese had, Would Don J uan dc 
Langara have consented, that the French ships should be sent to 
England ? Where were to be found ,jnMn timvigate the Ttoke 
? Lord Hood waa^ompelle^ 1600 Mal- 

tese seamen, to fill up the deflciendies in ms own ships’ com- 

G nies ; nor, with Jhe King of Spain for an ally, veouldiit'hftVe 
en politic in the British admiral to have reduced bis 
any great extent, below that of Don, Juan^ Lai^ara. ft Whs 

not possible to foresee the disgracetul defection or tUe Spanish 
and Neapolitan troops, nor the refusal, oh the' part of the Em- 
pen^ c^Ainitiia, to.send the promised ^00 i^ep fi^^ Milan. 

Withyesf^ect to reinforc^ents from.EogUhd^ chptutoOf 

Toulon was ml kiiosi^until Sepiemj^r a|^d men, such was me 
variety of expeditions on foot, and so remote the distehce ftwi 
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Toalon, iliat a sufficient body of troops could scarcely have been 
assembled in time to have reached the spot previously to the 
evacuation. The destruction of the ships and magazines might 
certainly have been more complete ; but here a^in the treachery 
of the Spaniards, and the pusUlanimous flight of the Neapolitans, 
thwarted the plans of the Brash ; and the only surprise is, that 
the latter, hurried and pressed as they were, efmctea as much as 
th^ did. 

During the time that Toulon remained in possession of the 
allied forces, a very formidable insurrection existed in Corsica, 
and General Paoli, the leader of the insurgent party, sought the 
aid of the English, assuring Lord Hood that even the, appear- 
ance of a few snips of force off the island would be of the most 
essential service to the popular cause. 

Accordingly, in the month of September, a squadron, composed 
of the following line-of-battle ships and frigates, sailed from 
Toulon for Villa-Franca : 


Gun. ship. 

( Ain'/in 5 Robert Linzee. 

74 ^ * * C Captain John Woodley. 

( Courageux John Matthews. 

64 Ardent Robert Manners Sutton. 

Gun-frigate. 

32 LowestoiTc William Wolseley. 

28 Nemesis Lord Amelias Beauclerk. 


On his arrival off the latter port. Commodore Linzee, in con- 
formity to the orders he had received, sent a letter on shore, 
containing the account of the restoration of monarchy at Toulon, 
as well as copies of the proclamations that had been addressed 
by Lord Hood to the inhabitants of the south of Fraujce. Tb this 
communication no answer was returned. The commoISlore tbite. 
stood across to the island of Corsica, and showed his force off 
Calvi and San-Fiorenzo ; meeting from the respective inhabit- 
ants no better reception than he had experienced at Villa- 
Franca, except that a few of the mountaineers came down and 
were supplied, at their reraest, with muskets and ammunition. 
His offers did not persuade, nor his force intimidate, the gar- 
risons ; although accompanied by an assurance that the latter, if 
cl<?sirous, should-^ conveyed to France. 

The orders of tne British^commodore, in the event of a refusal 
on the part of the garrisons, were to attempt their reduction by 
force ; or, should that appear too hazardoui^ to invest the places 
with his ships, and starve the inhabitants into a compliance. To 
blockade three such ports as Calvi, San-Fiorenzo, and Bastia, 
with three line-of-battle ships and two frigates, was imprac- 
ticable ; but Commodore Linzee, having been led to believe that 
the batteries of San-Fiorenzo could not, on account of the dis- 
tance, co-operate with the tower and r^oubt of Fomeilli, situ- 
ated about two miles in advance of the town, conceived he 
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make an advantageous attack by sea on that Jbnnidable 

;it being necessaryi previously to an attack upon FomeUli, to 
possession of a tower that commanded the only secure 
anchorage in the gulf of San-Fiorenzo^ the Lowestoffe and 
If emesis frigates were detached upon that service. As soon as 
the. Lowestoffe^ which, in working up to Cape Mortella, had got 
far to windward of her consort, arrived within gunshot of the 
tower, she opened a fire upon it ; then stood out, and, on tack- 
ing in again, repeated the fire. Just as the tliird broadside was 
.about to be bestowed, a boat was seen to ^it the shore, and 
poll in the direction of the town of San«Fiorenzo. Captain 
Wolseley immediately despatched two boats, with Lieutenants 
John Gibbs and Francis Charles Annesley and 30 men, to take 
possession of the tower. 

The British landed without opposition ; and, although the 
ladder leading to the entrance, which was by an openii^ about 
20 feet up the wall of the building, had been carried off by the 
fugitives, the seamen, by means of some spars found on the spot, 
managed to gain admission. Three long guns, one 24 and two 
18 pounders, were found mounted at the top of this extraordinary 
tower (named Mortella, after its inventor), but the powder had 
all been thrown into the well. On observing the Lowestoffe^s 
success^ the Nemesis bore away to the commodore with the in- 
telligence, and the squadron soon afterwards entered the bay and 
came to an anchor. Owing, however, to some unexplained cause. 
Commodore Linzee delayed his attack on Forneilli until the 
garrison had made such prepamtioiis as compelled him to submit 
to a defeat in the manner we shall proceed to relate. 

After failing, owing to the vanableness of the wind, in re- 
peated attempts to near the shore, the Ardent, during the nigh^ 
wArped herself into a situation from which she could not only 
anuoy the redoubt, but cover the remainder of the squadron in 
its approach. On the 1st of October, at 3h. 80m. a.m., the 
indent opened her fire. At 4 a. m. the Aloide advanced to her 
station, but, getting too close to the Ardent, and being em- 
barrassed by an unexpected flaw of winu, was with difficulty 
towed clear of some aangerous Ibcks. In the, mean while, the 
Courageux pushed under the Alcide’s stern, and covered her 
from the fire of the redoubt ; against which, both the Courageux 
and Ardent kept up an unremitting fire. ^ Soon afterwards^lbe^ 
Alcide gained a station from which she could act ; but,alt]io^h 
the three ships continued their efforts until &h. 15m. 
vfsibla affect was produced on the redoubt. The commodoore 
tbaiciCMrbrmade the signal to discontinue tiie attack, ^ and the 
tfai^.rilip8 hauled out of gunshot. 

At ,thie time the Courageux and Ardent, having been unex- 
pectedly opposed to a raking fire from the town of San-Fiorenzo, 
jbad.borne the bnmt oMbe action (the former had been four timea 
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mi fire by hot shot), ivere a good deal damaged, and had sus- 
tained a loss, the one, of her nrst lieutenant (Ludlow Sheills) and 
one seaman (in the act of cutting a redhot shot out of the ship’s 
side) killed, and her second lieutenant (William Henry Daniel) 
and 12 seamen wounded ; the other, of one midshipman (John 
Martin) and seamen killed, and 17 seamen wounded. Tte 
Alcide, haring failed in her efforts to close, had sustained^ but la 
alight damage in hull, masts, or rigging. A 24^pound shot fell 
into the cutter as she was towing the ships clear of the roclu, 
and went through the bottom, but did not hurt a man. Soon 
afterwards, a redhot shot struck the Alcide’s ninth lowerdeck 
port from forward, carried it away, came in on the lower deck, 
broke the sweep, and fell on tne after grating. One of the 
-sailors, with a wet swab, took it up, and threw it overboard. The 
Alcide's loss amounted to only nine seamen wounded, three of 
them mortally. The enemy’s force consisted of one 4, two 8, and 
thirteen 24 pounder guns, nine of which were mounted at the 
town, and six heavy mortars. The failure was attributed partly 
to a mistake as to the range of those nine 24-poundei'B, and to a 
want of co-operation on the part of General Paoli’s adherents, 
who had undertaken, simultaneously with the attack from the 
sea, to storm the posts from the land ; but the chief cause of the 
failure, undoubtedly, was the tardiness of Commodore Linzee in 
commencing the attack. 

While the British fleet lay at Toulon^ Lord Hood occasionally 
sent small detachments in quest of the remaining ships of the 
Toulon fleet, still, according to information received, cruising in 
the Mediterranean seas. On the morning of the 3th of October 
the British 74-guD ships Bedford, Captain Robert Mann, and 
Captaioj Captain Samuel Reeve, with the 14-gun brig-sloop 
Speedy, Captain Charles Cunningham, arriving on this mission . 
off the port of Genoa, discovered lying within the mole the 
French 36-gun frigate Modeste, likewise two armed tart§tns, 
vessels that generally carry two long 12-poundei’9 as prow-guns, 
and two long 6-pounders abaft, with a complement of about 
70 men. 

The French factions at Leghorn and Genoa, by their sway 
ov# the inhabitants, having entirely changed the character of 
th<>se ports, and repeated remonstrances on the subject having 
been made in vain by Lord Hervey, the British minister at 
lieghom, it was resolved, by a council of British naval officers, 
that, notwithstanding the . assumed neutrality of the port, they 
would seize the French frigate and tartans. 

Accordingly, the ships stood in, and the Bedford warped her- 
self close to the frigate. Early in the afternoon, she having 
veered her cable, dropped close alongside of, and boarded ffie 
Modeste. The crew,»276 in number, making some onposition 
to the striking of thdr colours, w'ere fired on by Ahe Buford’s 
marines, and^ lost, in coaseqnence, one man killed, and eight 
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wouaded. Several of the French sailors leaped overboard, hu%. 
R(ere saved by the boats of the Captain, as she approached, the 
fri^te on the opposite side. 

The Speedy’s boats, in the mean while, boarded the two 
tartans, one of which, being strongly manned, slightly resisted ; 
wliereby her principal officer and one of her seamen were 
wounded. None of the British were hurt in either attack. The 
Modeste and tartans were brought safe off, and the frigate was 
purchased for the use of the British navy. 

It being ascertained that another French ship, the 38-gun, 
frigate Imperieuse, was lying in 'Spezzia bay, situated about a 
degree to the eastward of Genoa, the Captain 74 proceeded 
thither in search of her. On the afternoon of the 11th the 
Captain reached the entrance of the cove in which the Imper 
neuse had run for shelter, and, early on the following morningjp 
the 12tb, was towed in and moored close to the French frigate, 
as well as to the battery of Santa-Maria. At 8 a. m. the Captain’s 
boats, without any opposition from the fort, boarded and took 
possession of the frigate, which they found had been scuttled 
and abandoned by her crew. In the course of that and the 
following day, the British succeeded in weighing the Imperieuse ; 
and the latter, under the name of Unite (there being an Impe- 
rieuse already in the service), became a fine 36-gun frigate in 
the service ot her captors. 

LIGHT 8QUADH0KS AND SINGLE SHIPS. 

Although Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, and Toulon, until the 
recent enlargement of Cherbourg, were the only ports in which 
France usually did, or perhaps conveniently could, construct and 
equip her ships of the line, yet there were many other ports, such 
as Havre, Cherbourg, St.-Malo, Nantes, Bordeaux, and a few 
others, from which she sent out, singly, and in squadrons, 
frigates of a very superior class, to make reprisals, upon the 
commerce of her enemies, and prevent, if possible, any similar 
depredations upon her own. From those ports, also, issued forth 
innumerable private-armed vessels ; some of which, belonging to 
Bordeaux, equalled frigates in size and f«#rce. It is under the 
head of ^ Light (that is frigate^ squadrons and single ships,” 
that we purpose to notice, as far as our researches will enable 
us, every case in which^ vessels, other than a fleet of line-of^ 
battle ships (their movements falling under a preceding head), 
meet and engage ,* •or between which, fkom the relative situation 
of the parties, as to force and other circumstances, an action 
might reasonably have been expected^ Deeming it unnecessary 
locality, or site, of the different encounters should in- 
terfere wHh their chronological order, we shall, in this head of 
mrrs^ire, tafe the date only as our guide, . < 

On tho Idthof March, the British 16-gun brig-sloop Scourge, 
Captain George 'Brisaa||but mounting then poly eight ^pounders. 
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with a crew of 70 out of her complement of 90 men and boys), 
being a few leagues to the westward of Scilly, fell in with, and 
after a three hours’ action captured, the French privateer Sana- 
Culotte, of 12 guns (eight long 8-pounders, and four English 
carronades, 12-pounders), with a complement of 81 men ; of 
whom nine were killed, and 20 wounded, the Scourge escaping 
with only one man killed, and one wounded. 

England herself appears to have been the first to commence 
active operations on shore, in the war declared against her by 
France. Early in the month of March, 3000 of the foot guards, 
under the command of His Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
were sent to assist, conjointly with a large body of Hanoverians 
and Hessians, the loyal portion of the inhabitants of Holland in 
ejroelling the French from their country. Fortunately for our 
labours, we have only to record so much of the details as will 
exhibit a successful instance of the gallantry of British^^seamen. 

On the night of the 16th of March, a detachment from the 
crew of the British 32-gun frigate Syren, Captain John Manley 
(who commanded the small squadron that formed the naval 

S irt of the expedition), lying at anchor at the Maese, off the 
yke, embarked, under the orders of Lieutenant John Western, 
on board of three gun-boats, and, taking advantage of the calm 
and fog that prevailed, pulled across to the French forts, five in 
number, which had been erected to bombard Willemstadt, a 
fortress situated on a small island in the Hollands Diep, about 
30 miles east of Helvoetsluys. So animated and destructive a 
fire was kept up by the British, that their force became trebled 
in the eyes of the French, and the latter abandoned their works 
and fled. 

The Governor of Willemstadt, the brave General Count Boetz^ 
laer, having had no intimation of the intended attack in hfe 
behdf, was surprised at the firing, and received Lieutenant 
Western, on his landing, the next morning with heartfelt thaiiks. 
The latter, in the course of the day, was gratified at seeing the 
Dutch soldiers enter the town, with the cannon which he and 
his little party had compelled the French to abandon. 

On the 21st, as this enterprising young officer was in the act 
of levelling one of the 12-pounder8 in his gun-boat, against the 
enemy’s intrenched camp at the Noord post on the Moordyke, 
a musket-ball passed through his head. On the 24th the Duke 
of York attended the remains of Lieutenant Western (the first 
British officer, as it appears, who lost his life in the war) to the 
church of Dordrecht, and ordered a monument, with a suitable 
iuscriptiofi, to be erected to his memory. 

The sub^quent events of the year, in Holland and the Nether- 
lands, were wholly of a military nature ; except that, on the 
31st of October, a British squadron, composed of two frigates, a 
slofip, and a fldating-battery (the Redoubt, mounting twenty 
fld-jiounder cartonades), under the orders of Rear-admiral John 
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Mwbride^in the 32«gun frigate Quebec^ successAiUy cdraenleii 
with a detachment of the British arnw^ commanded by 
Bir Charles Grey, in expelling the French from the important 
posts of Ostende and Mieuport, and compelling them to retire 
upon «Dunkerque. 

Painful would be the task of recording an interchange of 
destructive firing between two ships of one and the same naticoi : 
it is not, however, to confirm, but to contradict, a statement of 
the kind, that the names of two English ships are here introduced. 
,A work, which, being ostensibly written by a naval officer, ought 
to.be of very high accreditation on naval subjects, contains the 
following statement: On the night of the 11th of April (1793), 
the Bedford, of 74 guns. Captain Robert Mann, and Leopard, of 
60 guns, Captain John Maude, fell in with each other off Scilly : 
the night being extremely dark, they either mistook or did not 
distinctly see each other’s signals, and commenced a smart 
action. Unfortunately, the mistake was not discovered until 
several men were wounded on both sides.” 

The fact is, that neither ship was off Scilly on the night in 
tquestion ; nor were the two ships within several hundred leagues 
•of each other, l^either did they at any other time, -or at any 
•Other place, exchange a shot. It is ascertained, also, that the 
Bedford, and it is believed that the Leopard, never had such an 
accident befal her. Moreover, no traces can be found of any 
two English ships of war having met and engaged, out of which 
a statement, so discreditable to both> could possibly have arisen. 

On the 14th of April, in latitude 41® 43' north londtude 26® 
west, the British squadron under Rear-fadmiml .Gell, already 
mentioned as bound to the Mediterranean, and which consisted 
of the 


Gan<^p. 

98 St. George... 

C Ganges 

74 < Edgar.. 

( Egmont...... 


Rear-admiral (b.) John Gell, 
Captain Tliomas Foley, 

„ Anth. Jas. Pye Molloy, 

„ Albermarle fiertie, 

„ Archibald Dickson, 


Gun-frigate. 

38 Phaeton 


* Andrew Snape Douglas, 


ebaeed two sail in the ncn'th-w’est. The frigate soon overtoo]^ 
one of them, which proved to be the San-Iago, a large Spanisfi 

S Jleon, under French colours. Dropping a boat as ^e passed^ 
e Phaeton left tnis vessel to be taken possession of by the 
Ganges, then coming up, and stood on in pursuit of the need- 
iqost enemy’s ship. At the end of two hours the latter was. also 
captured, and proved to be the French privateer (^nerat* 
Bumouiier, of 22 long 6-pounders and 196 men, convoying to a 
port of F^nce the richly-laden ship, which, eleven days before, 

^ ♦ SMtomberg; voLii., p«a81. 
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3i0r:eoimiiaQd<er and^ccew hadicoosideredihemselveaso fortunate 
in having fallen in with. 

. For greater security, the Dumourier had since transhipped to 
herself 680 cases, containing each 3000 dollars, together with 
several packages, of the reputed value, in the whole, of upwards 
of 300^000/. sterMng. The galleon was from Lima, abound to 
Spain, and, had onboard a cargo of an immense value. Both 
the Dumourier .and San-Iagb arrived, before the end of the 
month, in safety at Plymoutli ; and the latter ship and her 
precious lading, .after a tedious litigation, were condemned as 

E rize to the captors. This condemnation of a recaptured ship, 
owever it might have been legally correct under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, caused a great stir at Madrid^ and 
was one of the principal causes of the war, which afterwards 
broke out between Great Britain and Spain. 

On the 13th of May, at 5 p. m., latitude 42^ 34' north, and 
longitude 13° 12' west, the British 12-pounder 32-gun frigate 
Iris* Captain George Lumsdaine, while standing to the south* 
ward, with the wind at north-north-east, discovered a strange 
sail in the north-east quarter. • The Iris immediately hauled to 
the wind, and gave chase. At 6 p. m. she hove-to for the strand 
ship, whicl\ appeared to be a French national frigate. At 6 h. 
80 m. p. M. ,an action commenced, and continued, without in- 
terruption, until 8 p. M. ; when the Citoyenne-Frangaise, as ^e 
stranger proved to be, hauled on board her fore and main tacks, 
and shot ahead, clear of kW opponent's guns. At 8 h. 15 m. p. m., 

* Class ff, in the first Annual Abstract. As the force of British frigates will 
be fre^uendy referred to, we have here drawn up a table of the long gui» 
established apon the different classes, presen'ing the same letters of reterenco 
as are used in the Annual Abstracts. 


CLASS in the Aiiiiual 
Abstracts. 

Maindcck. 

Qr.deck. 

Forecastle. 

Total 

Guns. 

Net 

Complement. 

No. Pds, 

No, Pds. 

No. 

Pds. 

Z* and A, 

38 gun frig. 

28 

18 

6 

0 

4 

9 

38 

277 * 

S. and C, 

36 

99 

26 

99 

6 

99 

4 

99 

36 

237 

D 


99 

26 

12 

•6 

0 

,4 

6 

99 

247 

E aadF. 

32 

99 

26 

18 

4 

9 

2 

9 

32 

257 

Cr. andif. 


99 

26 

12 

4 

1 

6 


i 

99 

217 


28 

99 

24 

9 

4 

99 

B 

i 

28 

197 


* It will be remarked that classes Z. A, and C. have ten Os upon their 
quarterdedc and forecastle, instead of eight Os and two 12$, as in the first 
annual abstract Thei foct is, the ISs^were exchanged for Os soon after they 
were ordered. This, however, is of little consequence, as the introduction 
of canonades efiSseted an entire chaise in the quarteHeck and forecastle 
armament of almost every diip jn the British navy. 
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jiist as the Iris viras abc^t to make sail in pursuit^ her fcMixl^ 
main topmast^ and mizeiimast^ went orer the side. On 
this, the Citoyenne-Frangaise, whose masts, though mucfi'dttt 
by shot, were all standing, hauled to the wind, and escaped. 

After a Contest in which neither ship had been captut^, each 
usually parts in uncertainty as to the name, if not the force, of 
her late antagonist. Such was the case here. On the arrival 
of the Iris, in five days afterwards, at Gibraltar, it was imported 
that the ship which she had engaged was the French 86-gun 
frigate Med4e, belonging to Toulon. The plausibility of the 
statement, having gained it credence at Gibraltar, sent it, stripped 
of every mark of doubt, to England. Here it appeared in the 
London journals as a positive fact, with the addition, that the 
M4d4e had arrived, in a shattered state, at Bordeaux.* Cap- 
tain Schomberg, also, in his " Naval Chronology” (vol. ii., p. 
263), has introduced the action of the Iris and M6d6e, as one 
about the existence of which there never had been the slightest 
doubt. 

It nowhere appears in the French journals, that the M4dee 
had any engagement in 1793, or ever anchored in the river Bor- 
deaux : she was either in, or on her way to the West Indies. 
On the other hand, the letter of a citizen Vincent represents, 
that on the same day, hour, and place, as, according to the Iris’s 
log, that ship engaged a French frigate, the Citoyenne-Fran^ise, 
a French frigate also, except as to ownership,t engaged an Eng- 
lish frigate, mounting the same number of guns as the Iris. The 
two accounts agree tolerably well, as to the duration of the action, 
'and the relative position in reference to the wind, of the com- 
batants. Nor is It very difficult to conceive, that citizen Rigal 
should have mistaken the Iris's marines, in their red coats, for 
^‘troops nor that citizen Vincent, when ready to commit to 
paper the oral communication of citizen Rigal, should write 
^‘beaupi*6 ” instead of d'artimon.” Moreover, the Cito- 
yenne-Fran^aise did actually arrive at Bordeaux in a shattered 
state, as was said of the Iris’s opponent. Under all the cir- 
eumstances, therefore, we may consider it as proved, beyond a 
doubt, that the Citoyenne-Fran^aise, and not the M4dee, was 
the ship engaged by the Iris. 

. Out of 217 men andi>oys (admitting her net complement to 
have been on board), the Iris lost four seamen killed, her first 
lieutenant, master (Mr. Magee, mortally), and 30 seamen and 
maaines wounded. The complement of the Citoyenne-Fransaise 

* A kurge drawing in oil was made of the action, and one of the com- 
toPtoll is the “ French frigate M^dde.** Had the picture not remained in 
V W^fMession of the gentleman for whom it was taken, the windoiws of the 
different 'prii^hops in the metropolis would have given additional currency 
^ to the mistake. 

‘ f The^one belonging m the nation ; the other to a private indSvidusL 

i See Appenifix, No.W : 
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WUfE have beei> less than 250 men and boys ; of i;vhom she 
mpears to have lost Captain Dubedat, and 15 officers^ seamen, 
andmarines, killed, and 37 wounded. The ship, it is probable, 
had been one of the 32-gun frigates sold out of the French ser- 
vice at the reduction in 1783 ; several of which carried 12 and 
8 pounders on tlie main deck, and measured from 800 to 850 
tons : the Iris measured 688 tons. 

Coupling, with so equal a force as evidently existed between 
these two frimtes, the extent of the damage and loss sustained 
by the British frigate, we must admit that the officers and crew 
of the, French ship deserve credit for the precision of their fire. 
Had they been as resolute in ^ntinuing, as they were bold in 
commencing, the action, the crippled state of the Iris renders it 
doubtful on which side victory would have ultimate^ perched. 
The affair not reaching that crisis, the Citoyenne-Fran^aise’^ 
hauled up, singly, for the nearest French port, and the Iris re- 
sumed her course before the wind ; the latter much indebted, no 
doubt, to a continuance of the favourable weather, for arrivipEg 
in safety at Gibraltar, the port of her destination. 

On tne 27th of May, at about 1 a. m., Cape Finisterre bearing 
south, 58^ east, distant 125 leagues, the British 12-pounder 32 
gun frigate Venus, Captain Jonathan Faulknor, and the French 
S6-gun frigate Sj^millante, mounting 40 guns,f Captain Gaii- 
lard, descned each other. At 3 h. 30 m. a. m. the Venus tacked ; 
and at 4 a. m. the Semillante, having bore down to reconnoitre 
the stranger, passed to windward of her. The Semillante soon 
afterwards hoisted a blue flag on the mizen-peak, and fired two 

f uns to leeward, in quick succession. Upon this, the Venus 
oisted her colours, and returned aahot to one which the Semil- 
lante had just before fired to try her adversary's distance. At 
4 h. 30 m. A. M. the Semillante tacked for the Venus, who kept 
her wind, arid carried sail to get the weathcrgi^e ; but the former, 
unwilling tagive up that advantage, also kept her wind. At 7 
h. 30 m. A. M. ^ the Semillante fired a few random shot, and at 
8 A.M.. dropped nearer to the Venus; when the latter opened 
her fire^ ana a warm cannonade ensued. The two ships gra- 
dually neared each other until 10 a. m., when they were scarcely 
half a cable’s length asunder. 

The Semillante, by this time, had lost her first and second 
officers, wd had her masts, yards, sails, rigging, and hull, much 

^ This ship’s name does not a^in appear, except as having captured a 
British meichantman towards the end of 1794. She is then called **la 
frigate la Citoyenne-Franpaise.’’ — Moniteurj 12 Dec. 1794. This strengthens 
tlm suppositum, that she had once belonged to the national marine. 

f Armed precisely as No. 7 in the table at p. 54. In the first edition of 
this woriL we had classed all these ships as d2<gun frigates, according to their 
original denomination in the French service ; but, finding that almost eveiy 
one of them, at the commencement of the war of 1793, took on board four 
addfficmalfe-poimders, these idiipa here, stand classed as 36s ; in which we 
are ^me out by most of the lists published in French works. 
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dMl4gedv,b)F6hot‘;. «nd her gunefor the last halCbour/ 
iift<«etam to the vivid fire kept up by the Venus. In thisi^li^ , 
th6^''S4millante, very naturally, strove to disengage berssjfrfijiw' 
tbe xMHobaL On ol^erving her opponent’s intoiDon, theVibihis- 
trimmed' her sails as well as she was able, ani^ ranging up alor^ 
side, gave the S4millante a well-shotted broadside ; then-dropped' 
a little astern, and was in the act of again shooting ahead to rev 
pmther fire, when she discovered to leeward a large ship under 
rtench colours. The S6millante, as if recognising the stranger',' 
bore up to join her; while the Venus, whose cross-jack yard, 
gaff, and main rigging, were entirely shot away, and' whose 
masts, yards, sails, and rigging, in general, were much cut and 
injured, hauled as close to the wind, as her crippled state 
wonU permit. Thus ended the action ; and at that moment, 
ace^ing to the testimony of the master of an English merchant* 
man, who was then on board the Scmillante, the latter had five 
feet water in her bold* 

As a British 32-gun frigate, the Venus was an anomaly in 
point of armament, mounting 24 instead of 26 long 12-pounders 
on the main deck ; which, with eight long. 6 pounders and six 
carronades, 18-pounders, on the quarterdeck and forecastle,, 
jmve her a total of 38 guns. Her complement, excluding the 
Widow’s .men, was 231, fourteen more than the establishment of 
her class. Not having a marine on board, and being 20 seamen 
short, the Venus commenced action with only 192 men and boys. 
Of these she had two seamen killed, her master, and 19 seamen 
wounded. The loss on board the Semillante (whose force has 
already been stated), out of a crew of at least 300, amounted to 
12 officers, seamen, and marines, killed, and 20 wounded. 

Some accounts represented the Venus’s opponent to have been 
either the Engageaute or the Proserpine ; the one a l^^theotber 
an 18 pounder frigate.’*^ But such statements, howe^ plausible^ 
rested on no better foundation than rumour. A letter, extracted 
from the Moniteur of June 8, 1793, identifies the S4millante, 
beyond all doubt, as the ship engaged by the Venus. f . 

T' COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 


^ - 

#1 

VENUS. 

BEMILIANTE; 

Broadside-guns . • . 

(No. 

llhs. 

19 

222 

» 

279 

Crew , 

. No. 

192 

800 

, Size 

tons 

722 

tr 

940 


Sfokmg some allq^vance for the disparity inpl^t of ^lew, we 
may ‘consider these as a tolerably well-matcbod^' pair of com- 

* Schombei^gf^ Naval Chronol., vol. ii., p. 292^ and Gioli’s,'N4nd<3mmiclei 
No. 6. 

ships mUrnuKtcheA^ Mr. James does iiQtdd ampto justiee 
to Oi{Htsin F^fcaor hb brave crew, by the statemcnl’abavei the rtendi^ 
tficew a hedvfer bwaAide taL^7 lbs, liad 108 men more th^ the Ehglishi and 
the Sdmillante was the mdHpowerfbl idiip Mid ton 
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bata^jte; and it, undoubtedly, was a well^fought battle. Had 
the ^cond French ship, (for, although the French commander’s 
let^l^ mehtidhs no strange vessel, yet the fact, being noted in the 
log-book of the Venus, does not admit a douht,) and which ship 
was subsequently ascertained to have been the 3.&-gun frigate 
Cleop&tre, Captain Jean Mullon, delayed her app^ranoe for 
about half an hour, the probability is, that the S^illante, hav- 
ing suffered most in the action, would have become the prize of 
tlie Venus. The Cleop&tre crowded sail after the latter^ but 
the Venus being far to windward, and having a smooth sea and 
a commanding breeze, got clear off ; rejoining, at 3 p. m« on the 
29th, her consort, the 36-gun frigate Nymphe, from whom, two 
days previous to the action, she had parted company in chase. 

The following account of the meeting between the Hymna and 
Concorde is extracted from Captain Schomberg’s naval, work: 

In the Hyaena, of 24 guns, and 160 men, commanded 
by Captain William Hargood, being on a cruise off Hispaniola, 
fell in with La Concorde, French frigate, of 40 guns and 320 
men. After a severe and spirited conflict, in which the Hyaena 
was dreadfully shattered, her first lieutenant,, and many of her 
crew, killed and wounded, Captain Hargood was obliged to 
surrender.*'* 

The Hyaena being a ship of no more than 522 tons, mounting 
twenty-two long 9-pounders on her main deck,, and. two bng 
6-pounders, and six or eight ill-constructed useless carronades, 
12-pounders, on her quarterdeck and forecastle, witli a comple- 
ment (she being on the peace establishment) of only 120 men 
and boys, while the Concorde was a regular French 40-gua 
frigate, mounting, like No. 5 in the table at p* 54, 44 guns in 
all, an obstinate resistance, on the part of the former, would have 
reflected t highest honour on the oflicers and crew of the 
British ves8i^l|> but, unfortunately. Captain Schombei^’a account 
is erroneous in all the more important particulars# Inc circum^ 
stances of the case were these. On tne 27th of May, early m 
the morning, when about two miles off Cape Tiburon, the 
Hyaena was discovered and chased by the Concorde, the ad^ 
vanced frigate of a French squadron, composed of the Eole and 
American 74s, and three or four frigates, some of which then, or 
very soon afterwards, were in sight from the Hyaena’s masthead. 
As Bocai as she discovered the character of her pursuers, the 
Hyaena put^ before a light air of wind, but, being unable to make 
way against a heavy bead sea, was rapidly gained upon. As 
the Concorde approached her on the quarter, the Hyaena fired a 
few of her maindeck guns, and then, without waiting, it would 
appear, to receive any fire in return, hauled down her colours to 
the French frigate. 

On the 1 1th of October, 1793, on board the Cambridge 
guaidship, in Hamoaze, Captain Hargpod and his officers were 
' ' * Sdiembeiig, vol. ii., p. 257. 
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tried by a eourt-martial| and honourably acquitted ; the sentence 
etatinff^ that every means had been used to prevent the Hyeena 
from being captured.’" In the first edition of this work, it|iiraa 
.not mentioned that the Concorde was the advanced ship of a 
squadron. Two circumstances led to that omission: the neglect 
of Sir William Hargood to transmit the promised particulars of 
the action and cause of the capture of his Majesty’s ship 
HysMia,” and the very imperfect information furnished by a 
subordinate at a public office, even after he had received from 
bis chief the most positive directions to make a full extract 
from the official document in his charge. 

On the 17th of June the British 12-pounder 36-gun frigate 
Nymphe, Captain Edward Pellew, sailed from Falmouth on a 
cruise. Having, in his way up the Channel, arrived nearly 
abreast of the Start point. Captain Pellew ran out to the south- 
ward in the hope of falling in with one of the two French 
frigates which, a week or two before, the Nymphe and Venus 
had chased into Cherbourg, and which were known to be the 
Cleophtre and Scmillante, already noticed in the action between 
the latter and the Venus. On the next day, the 18th, at 
3h. 30m. A.M., the Start point bearing east by north, distant 
five or six leagues, a sail was discovered in the south-east 
quarter. At 4 a.m. the Nymphe bore up in chase undei all 
sail ; the stranger, which, by a singular coincidence, was the 
French frigate Cleop&tre, cariying a press of canvass, eith^ to 
get away, or to prepare for action. 

At 6 A. M., finding that the Nymphe had the advantage in 
sailing, the Clcop&tre hauled up her foresail and lowered her 
topgallantsails, bravely awaiting the coming up of her ^ponent. 
At about 6 A.M., the Nymphe approaching near, the C/leopatre 
hailed her ; but Captain Pellew, not hearing dist* ictly what was 
said, replied only by the usual Hoa ! hoa !”* an exclamation 
instantaneously followed by three cheers from the crew of the 
Nymphe. Captain Mullon, upon this, came to the gangway, 
.^and, waving his hat, exclaimed, Vive la nation !” and the crew 
of the Cleop&trc, at the same time, put forth a sound which was 
' meant for an imitation of the cheers of th British. 

At 6ii. 15m. A. M., the Nynl|)he having reached a position 
from which her foremost guns would bear on the starboard 
quarter of the Cl£op&ti^, Captain Pellew, whose hat, like that 
'‘of the French captain, was still in his haui^, raised it bis head, 


V of the 
my chee 
leap of 


o® iioerty, wnicn he waved before them. They answered wiui 
aodamtibo^ shoudug, ‘ Vive la r6publi^ue.’ The dtp of liberty was then 
jmven^to^a sailor, who ran up the main rigginj; and screwed it on the mast* 
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the preconcerted signal for the Nymphe’s artillery to open. A 
furious action now commenced, the two frigates still running 
before the wind, within rather less than hailing distance of each 
other. At about 6h. 30 m. the C16opStre suddenly hauled up 
eight points from the wind ; and, before 7 a.m., her mizenmast 
(about 12 feet above the deck) and her wheel were shotaway» 

In consequence of this double disaster, the French frigate, at 
about 7 a. M., paid round off, and shortly afterwards fell on 
boprd of her antagonist, her jib-boom passing between the 
Nyinphe*s fore and main masts, and pressing so hard against the 
head of the already wounded mainmast, that it was expected 
every instant to fall ; especially, as the main and spring stays 
had both been shot away. Fortunately, however, for ine 
Nymphe, the jib-boom of her adversary was carried away, and 
her own iihanmast preserved. 

After tlii. *be two frigates fell alongside, head and stem, 
but we'-'i Pi I held fast, the CJeopatre's larboard maintop- 
inabt-stud'Iingsail boom-iron having hooked the larboard 
leech-rope of the Nymphe's^ main topsail. Here again was 
danger to the mainmast. In an instant a maintopman, named 
Burgess, sprang aloft, and cut away the leech-rope from the 
end of the mahi yard ; and, as an additional means of getting 
ships apart. Lieutenant Pell owe, by Captain Pellew’s orders, 
cut away the best bower anchor. 

During these important operations, no relaxation had oc- 
cuiTcd, on the part of the British at least, in the main purpose 
for which the two sliips hud niei. Soon after they had come in 
contact 111 the nnnnei we have i elated the Cleopatre was 
gallaiuly boarded by a portion of the Nymphe’s crew ; one man 
of whom, at 71i. 10 m a.m., haulf ' down the republican 
colours, after the u had continued 60 minutes.’*^ Tne firing 
now ceased ; and it was just as the last of 160 prisoners had 
loen removed into the Nymphe, that the two ships separated.l* 

* Captain Pcllew, in a U‘tter to his brother, says, “ We dished her up in 
50 mi nates.” 

f Mr. James has not given the account of this action with liis accustomed 
arc.' jcy, and leaves the reodci to imagine that it was not till long al^r the 
O]ro>iltre had run stern on to ttie Nymphe that she was boarded and 
cap'ed by the English. Mr. O .ler, whose work is compiled from Lord Ex- 
numth’s own notes, gives the following account : " The Cl^opfitie (fh>m the 
lo«s of her mizenmast and wheel) being thus rendered unmanageab^ cai^e 
r«>und with heebow to the Nymphe’s broadside, her jib-boom pressing hard 
against the mrinmast. Captain Pcllew, supposing* that the enemy were 
going to board, ordered the boarders to be cali^ to repel them ; but the dis- 
abled state of the Cldopatre was soon evident, and he at once gave orders to 
board her. ImnwSatelv the boarders rushed on tlie forecastle, a division of 
them, headed by Mr. Ball, boarding through the maindeck ports, fought 
their way along the gangways to the quarterdeck. The republicans, though 
much superior in numbers, could not resist the impetuosity of the atta&. 
At 10 minutes past 7 they had all fled below or submitted, and the pendant 
of the CUopfttre was hauled down.” — Otkt^s Lffif of Exmouthf p. 85, 

VOL. I. . I 
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In order to render more intelligible our details of the 
iMnoeiivres of the combatants in this celebrated frigate-oetioi^ 
we here subjoin an explanatory diagram : 





The Nymphe mounted the same maindcck guns as Djn the 
table at p. 91; with two long 6-nounders; and eight carronades^ 
24-pouiiaerS; on the quarterdecjL and forecastle ; total; 40 guns. 
The loss on board the Nymphe was tolerably severe. Out of a 
crew of 240 men and hoyS; she had her boatswain (Tobias 
James); one master's mate (Richard Pearse), three midshipmen 
(George Boyd, John Davie, and Samuel Edfall), 14 seamen, 
and four private marines killed; her second lieutenant (George 
Luke); two midshipmen (John A. Norway and John Plaine); one 
lieutenant of marines (John Whittaker); 17 seamen, and 6 private 
marines wounded ; total, 23 killed, and 27 wounded^ 

The loss on board the Cieop£Ltre^ in killed and wounded 
together, out of a crew, as certified by her surviving officers, of 
320 men and boys, amounted to 63. Among the wounded were 
included the ship's three lieutenants ; and, among her killed, 
was the truly gallant Captain Mullon. A round shot had tom 
open bis back, and carried away tlie greater part of his left hip* 
It is related that, having the list of coast-signals adopted by the 
French in one of his pockets,* Captain Mullon, during his shtnrt 
agonies, drew forth a paper, which he imagined was the right 
one (but which really was not), and died biting it to pieces. 
J2ere was a trait of heroism I And yet no French writer^ ae far 
as we can discover, has recorded the fact. 


Bvoadsidc-guns 

Crew .... 
Size 


COMPARATIVE FORCE pF THE COMBATANTS. 

qj^opAtre. 

^ eo 

. V. flan 


5 No. 

. No. j 
. tcRsr^i 


NYMPHE. 
20 
822 



» The Cleop&tre was armed the pme as her ^k^smate. No. 7, 
in the table at p. 54, except in havihg 28 instead of 26 long 12s, 
and eight insteadiof ten long 6-pounders. 

The British vess<9, according to this stateinent, possessed, in 

* Oblei4»!BienUoaa» that this gallsuit French officer took out,tuj9i ammusion 
mistake, ^and expired imbe act of devouring it 
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aggregate weight of metal, a trifling superiority of force; but in 
mmber of men she was a fourth inferior. If length of service 
and nautical experience are to be taken into the account, the 
odds were in favour of the Cleopktre ; her crew having been 
upwards of a twelvemonth in commission, while the crew of the 
^mpbe had been very recently assembled, and that without any 
opportunity of selection. Still, the numbers 50 and 63, for the 
killed and wounded of the two crews, show that, in practical 

S unnery, they were nearly upon a par; and both combatants 
isplayed, throughout the contest, an equal share of bravery and 
determination.* 

On the 21st the Nymphe anived at Portsmouth with her 

E rize ; and, on the 29th, Captain Edward Pellew, along with his 
rother, Captain Israel Pellew, who happened to be on Doard the 
Nymphe during the action, was introduced by the Earl of Chat*? 
ham to George III. His late majesty was thereupon pleased to 
confer on one brother the honour of knighthood, and, on the 
other, the rank of post-captain. The Nymphe's first lieutenant, 
Amherst Morris, received, also, from the Board of Admiralty, 
the step that was his due ; and the second and third lieutenants, 
George Luke and Richard Pellowe, appear likewise to have dis- 
tinguished themselves. The Cleop&tre, being a fine little frigate, 
was purchased by the British government; and, under the name 
of Oiseau (a Cleopatra being already in tlie service), became a 
cruising 36 of the 12-pouuder class. 

Towa/rfs the end of July the British 12- pounder 32-guu 
frigate Boston, Captain George William Augustus Courtenay, , 
cruised oflp New York, in the hopes of intercepting the French 
36-guri frigate Embuscade,+ Captain (de vais.J) Jean- Baptiste- 
Francois Bompart, lying at anchor in that harbour ; and who, 
during her last cruise, had captured or destroyed upwards of 60 
British vessels. On the appearance of the Boston off the port^ 
Captain Bompart mistook her for the Concorde, a frigate under 

^ It U seldom we read in a Paris newspaper a paragraph announcing the 
capture of a French ship of war, couched in such terms as these : “ Lea 
Anglais nous ont enleve derni^remerit la superbe frigate la Cleopfttre, Ella 
a Cfu* prise par une frdgate d'^gale force,**^A6revMtettr Unwersel, Juillet 16, 

f Awed precisely as No. 7 in the table at p. 54, except m having two 
instead* of four brass carronades. The Embuscade lias been described 
(Erenton’s Nav. Hist., vol. i., p. 460) as a “French frigate of the large class, 
or what was called an 18-pound ship.” Captain Brenton’s mistake, as We 
shall luT^er show, arose from the inaccuracy of an Official despatch. 

i It appears necessaryto mark Ais distinction, it not being customary in 
the French as in the British navy, to assign one order of captains to the 
CMBninand of post-ships and another to the command of sloops of 
the 'French, a “ capitaine de vaisseau,” or captain of a ship of the line, fro- 
ouent^'^AS in the case of M. Bonjpart, commands a frigate ; but it is not 
the gericriai practice (indeed we are not aware of an instance, except occa- 
sion^ly in all%-ship) for a “capitaine de frigate** to command a sliip of the 
line. 

i2 
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hiftovders^ tbea cruising in those seas. He .acpording^ iient fata 
first lieutenant (a Bostonian by birth), and a boat's cifw of 12 
tnen, with; orders to the commander of the suppqsed, Conqorde,^ 
to proceed immediately in quest of a certain pirate-ship, and^ on 
capturing her, to hang the whole crew. As be .approached the 
Boston, the American doubted, from the neat appeamnce of her, 
ngging, whether or not she was a French, ship ; he lay on; his 
oars awhile, until the master of a pilot-boat that had cotnealong- 
assured him she was a French man-of-war, hq having passed 
under her stern, and seen none but Fren^ sailors on board. 

The fact is, that Captain Courtenay, desirous to deceive both 
the French captain and the Americans (whose communicative- 
ness he knew), as to the national character of his ship, had 
placed upon the quarterdeck those among* his officers and cr^w 
that spoke a little French; and the loud jabbering of these, as 
they hung over the taffrail, produced its full effect upon the 
Americans in the pilot-boat. Lieutenant Whitynow, satisfied 
that the ship in sight was the one he was in search of, pulled 
straight towards her, and, with his men, was made a prisoner. 

On Captain Courtenay's expressing to the lieutenant of the 
Embuscade, a desire to meet that ship at sea, the latter assured 
him of Captain Bompart's readiness to accede to his wishes ; 
and promised that, if Captain Courtenay would allow him to 
write to his captain, by the pilot-boat then in sight, the Embus- 
cade, in the course of a few hours, should be outside the Hook. 
This was done ; and Captain Courtenay sent, at the s*ame time, 
a verbal message to Captain Bom part, proposing to meet the 
Embuscade, and stating, that the Boston would wait for her 
three days. The pilot-master, being scrupulous about delivering 
the message, caused a written copy of it to be posted up in one 
of the public coffee-rooms of tne city. It soon reached ihe 
French captain ; and the Embuscade, after a council of ihe 
officers had been called, got under way, and stood out to tea. 

On the afternoon of the 30th, while the Boston was anxiously 
awaiting the expected rencontre, 12 sail appeared m the south- 
east ; and which, according to the report of the Embuscado’f 
lieutenant, were a French squadron of tWo 74-gun ships (Eple 
and America); four frigates, ancl six corvettes, bound to New 
York from Port-au-Prince, but, last from the Chesapeake. At 
sunset they were distant^ about* ten miles, and soon afterwaids 
disappeared from the Boston ; who, at this time, was about 
leagues off* the Long Island shorn. The presence of a foitei^ddble 
liyeuch .squadron was not very flatten^ tp Captain Coiii'tPhay's 
fiopes, let his combat end as it might: however, he' stock! 
pledged to give the meeting, and was resolved, as we shall pre^ 
sentlycSee, uqt to degrade the flag under which he served. 

at 3 a.m., a ship; apparently large, was'descried 
coining d^Wjq before the wind, in tne diction of north-east by ’ 
easL, The Ifosioii* iii|toediately cleared for action. At 3 b.* » 
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30 m. A.M. tbe strange 'ship passed about three miles and a half 
to windward, making'^ignals with false fires. At 3h. 60 m. a.m; 
the ship was discovered to be^ a frigate, under French national 
colours. The 'Bdstoh riow* hoisted the same colours; whereupon 
the stranger rah up at her peak a blue flag with a white cross, 
and thus made herself known as the Embuscade. 

At 4 A.M. the latter wore ^to the eastward, and the Boston set 
her mainsail; as did also the Embuscade. At 4h. 45m. a.m. 
the Boston tacked, hauled up her mainsail, hauled down the 
French, and hoisted English colours; and was passed by the 
Embuscade, at about a mile and a half distance. At 6 a.m. 
the Boston again tacked ; when the Embuscade bore up, and at 
5h. 5 m. A.M. ranged along the former's larboard and weather 
side. The Boston thereupon fired her larboard guns ; which 
were promptly answet'ed by the starboard ones of the Embus-' 
cade, as the latter lay with her main topsail to the mast. The 
Boston then wore, ana, bn coming to on the starboard tack, laid 
her main topsail to the mast also ; arid an animated fire was 
kept lip by both ships. At this time the high land of Never- 
sink, in the Jerseys, core north-west, distant four leagues. 

At5h. 20 m. a.m. the cross-jack' yard of the Boston was shot 
away; and at 5h. 46 ni. a.m. her jib and fore-topmast staysail, 
with the stays themselves, as well as all the braces and bowlines, 
met the same fate; consequently, she had no further command 
of those sails. At 6h. 10 m. a.m, her main topmast, and the 
yard with it, fell over on the larboard side, and the mizeii derrick 
was shot away. At 6h. 20 ra, a.m. Captain Courtenay, and 
Lieutenant James Edward Butler, of the marines, while stand^i 
ing at the fore-part of the quarterdeck, were killed by the same 
cannon-ball. At this time, too, the mizen, mizen topmast, and 
mizen staysail, were shot away : the mizen-mast was also ex- 
pected, every moment, to go by the board, and the only two 
lieutenants, John Edwaids and Alexander Robert Keir, were 
below, wounded ; the latter with the temporary loss of sight in 
one, and with total blindness in the other, of his eyes, and the 
former by a contusion in tbe hes^, which rendered him senseless. 
At G h, 40 ni. A.M., finding that the crew were in some confusion 
for the, want of officers to give orders. Lieutenant Edwards, 
although still suffering greatly from the stunning effects of his 
woun^, came on deck, and took command of the ship. 

At Gh. 40 m. a.m. the Embuscade dropped a little astern, 
with the view of putting an end to the battle it once, by a raking 
fire; and which the Boston,* having no use of her sails, witB 
difficulty wore round, m. time to avoid. On coming to od the 
larboard tack, fte Bpston could not use many of her ^ns, be- 
cause the wreck of the main topihast lay over them.. Thus cir- 
cumstancecl, with her principal officers dead or disabled, the 
British, frigate put before the win<j, under all the sail she could 
set; mid at 7 h. 7 ni. a.m. the Embuscade, who, to all appear- 
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was nearly as crippled as herself, stood after her. At S 
liowever, when aoout four miles off, the French frigate 
brought to with her head to the eastward, and was soon lost sight 
of by the Boston. 

Besides the long-gun establishment of her class, as particu^ 
larized at H in the table at p. 91, the Boston mounted six of 
those useless monkey-tailed 12*pounder carronades ; making her 

f uns in all 38. Her net complement was 217 men and boys ; 

ut, having sent away in a prize her third lieutenant and 12 
seamen, she had actually on board no more than 204. Out of 
tliis number, she lost her gallant commander, the lieutenant of 
marines, and eight seamen and marines killed, her two remain- 
ing lieutenants (already named), one master’s mate, two mid- 
shipmen (whose names we are unable to give), and 19 seamen 
ana marines (the chief of them badly) wounded ; total, 10 killed 
and 24 wounded. 

The Embuscade was armed like her class-mate, No. 7, in the 
table at p. 64, except in having but two instead of four carron- 
ades. Her established complement was not above 280 or 300; 
but Captain Bompart, while lying in New York, had augmented 
the number to 340, and his ship’s company, for effectiveness, 
far exceeded the generality of French crews of the same nu- 
merical strength. Deducting the 13 absentees on board the 
Boston, 327 remain : out of which number, according to the 
New York papers of the day, the Embuscade had 60 killed and 
wounded. 


COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS.' 


Broadsildc-guns 

Crew . . . 

Size .... 



BOSTON. 

EMBUSCADE. 

No. 

10 

19 

lbs. 

210^ 

240 

No. 

204 

827 

tons 

676 

906 


This long and close-fought action was viewed, from beginning 
to end, by crowds of American citizqp^, standing on the Jeiuey 
beach. The superior size of the Einbusdade-attracted the notice 
of every one ; and few among the. spectatols, on observing the 
Boston haul offi were so prejudiced as not to admit that) to all 
appearance, the British^di’igate had no hopes left of bringing the 
combat to a favourable termination. That the Boston had not 
neglected any means of doing so, Vlill appear by the following 
account of the quantity of powder and shot expended by her in 
the action: 

No. No. 

, .Powder . . 36 lialf-barrels Double-headed shot . • 50 

' '^J^y^ond shot, 12 and 6 pdrs. 842' Musket balk .... 600 

frhot in cases ... 72 Pistol balls I5Q 

'Ca 4 ^shot „ ... 70 Cartridges, in all . . • 474 

Although none ofTSe Embuscade^ masts fell during the con- 
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test, on her arrival at New York the French frinte had to take 
all of thepd out ; and her yards, rigging, and hull must also have 
been considerably ii^ured, or the Embuscade, doubtless, would 
have continued the chase, in order to consummate her viqtory. 
The Embusoade lay at New York, from the 2d of August to 
the 0th of October^ getting in her lower masts, and repairing^ 
the damages she h^ sustained by the Boston’s fire. 

The Boston, after losing, sight of the Embuscade, had a very 
narrow escape. She was about entering the Delaware to refit in 
that river, when the pilot gave information, that two French 
frigates (believed to have been the Concorde and Ihconstante) 
were lying at anchor opposite Mud Fort* No time was to be 
lost, and the British frigate, discharging the pilot, hauled up for 
St. John’s, Newfoundland; where, on the 19th, the Boston 
arrived in safety. 

On account of the acknowledged gallantry of Captain Courte- 
nay in the engagement with the Embuscade, the late king was 
pleased to settle on his widow a pension of 600/. and on each of 
nis two children 60/. per annum. Captain Bompart, some time 
after his return to New York, was also rewarded for his good 
conduct, by being appointed to the Jupiter 74, recently arrived 
from St. Domingo. 

The following is the account of the death of Captain Courte- 
nay, as it appears in a contemporary work : The action soon 
began, and continued with great bravery on both sides, until 
the iron hammock-rail of the quarterdeck being struck by a shot, 
a part of it took Captain Courtenay on the back of the neck, 
and he fell, but no blood followed : the first lieutenant caused 
the body to be immediately thrown overboard, lest, as he said, 
it should dishearten the people ; and after this precaution hauled 
away from the enemy, who had no inclination to follow him.”* 
All we can say to this extraordinary statement is, that our 
account was taken chiefly from the Boston’s log-book, and that 
wc have not the least reason, from subsequent' inquiries, to 
believe it to be incorrect. The oflScer, Lieutenant John Edwards, 
thus severely treated, after acting a short time in commapd of 
the Pluto sloop, whose commander, the present Vice-admiral 
Sir ^ames Nicoli Morris, had been posted into the Boston, 
resumed his station on board of the latter, went to England in 
her in extreme ill-health from his contusion, was made a com- 
mander on the 22d of June, 1796, and died as such, from the 
efiPects of his old wound, on the 16th of January, 1823 ; the veiy 
month, if not the very day, on which the book, containing ;this 
seriofis charge against him, both as an officer' and a m^m, 
appeared before the public. 

About the middle of October the British 18-pounder 36-gun 
.frigate; Crescent, Captain James Saumarez, sailed from Spithead 

e Brenton, voL ii., p. 461. 
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oi|4,4f^, ernitie.. Having received infonnation- Ui^t iwa French' 
stationed at Cherbourg, had made aev6iial 'valuable- 
ctifl^res* and that one of them usually.' quitted-ithh-'port in=tbe^ 
evening, stood across the Channel during the night, and returned 
the next morning, with what prizes she had picked up^-Cdptafn 
Saumarez, on the night of the 19th,'ran close off Gaple'Bth milt, 
and there awaited this frigate’s return. ^ ^ 

as the day dawned the Crescent, standmg oh the larboard' 
tack, with the wind ofl' shore, descried a ship and a large cutter 
coming in from the seaward : she immediately edged away for 
the two strangers, and, in a little while, ranged'Cfp" the lar- 
board and weather side of the ship, which was the French 36- 
gun frigate Reunion, Captain Fran§ois A. Denian. 

A close and spiiited action now ensued, in the early part of 
which the Crescent lost her foretopsail yard, and soon auerwards 
her fore topmast ; but, putting her helm hard a-starboard, she 
came suddenly round on the opposite tack, and brought her 
larboard guns to bear. The Reunion, by this time, had^strher 
fore yard and mizen topmast, and became exposed, in conse- 
quence, to several raking fires from the Crescent. After a brave 
resistance of two hours and ten minutes, by which time she was 
utterly defenceless, the Reunion struck her colours; a measure 
the more imperative, as the British 28*gun frigate Ciree,»Captaiii, 
Joseph Sydney Yorke, which, during the greater part of the 
action, had laid becalmed about three leagues striving her 
utmost to get up, was now approaching. The cuttetK^hich was 
believed to be the Esperance, mounting 12 or 14 guns, had 
made off as soon as tne firing commenced, and‘<e6caped into 
Cherbourg. 

. ^ Both ships were a good deal damaged in their^sails and rig- 
ging ; and tiie Reunion, besides losing her fore yaiMl, mizen top- 
mast, and main topgallantmast, had several shots in her lower 
masts, and a still greater number in her bull, ^most the only ^ 
shot' that entered the Crescent’s bull strodL.the apron, and set 
fire to the priming, of tlie forecastle 9-pounder on tbevOpposite# 
or unengaged side ; which, going off, diecbai^ed its c0Utents in 
the direction of some gun-boats coming out of Cherbourg* ; 

The Crescent’s maindeck armament was. that of her ulstfS^ as 
given at C in the table atp. 91, and her auarterdeck and for^ 
castle guns were not, as we formerly stated, 14, hut, eight, caij- 
Touades, 18-pounders, and two long 9-poutiders, total 36 guns. 
Out of her 257 memaud boys in crew, the* Crescent bad not a 
map hurt by the enemy’s shot ; but, in the very first broadside, 
one' of her seamen had his leg broken by the recoil of the gun 
he was fighting. 

The ]|lilunion, in her long guns, was armed the same as the 
except in having eight instead of t^n ^ponnders: 

* Se<l^ 102 ; also table at p. 54. 
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she also had six ;bjras8 3ft-pounder carronades ; makings the tbtal 
of her guns 40 ^j ' The ccmiplement of the R^umon, according to ’ 
«tfrthe« British ^offieiaL account^ amounted to 320 men; but tlie 
number depbaed to by the French officersi to entitle the eaptors 
to head-m^ey^ was 300.^ Of these the* French frigate^ accord- 
ing to the letter of Captain Saumarez, lost 120 in killed and 
wounded ; but^ by another account, the loss on board the Re- 
union consisted of 33 officers, seamen, and marines killed, and 
48 severely wounded. 


COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 


Broadside-guns 

Crew 

Size. 



CRESCENT. 

RiUNlON 

No. 1 

18 

20 

lbs. 

315 

810 

No. 

257 

300 

tons. 1 

888 

051 


Neither the Rbunion^s six heavy carronades, nor the Crescent's 
eight light ones, were very efficient pieces : hence the difference 
in the maihdeck guns of the two ffigUtes gave a decided ad« 
vantage to the Crescent. Under all the circumstances, there- 
fore, it must be owned that, if the officers and men of the Re- 
union lacked skill, th^ were by no means deficient in courage. 
Many persons on the French shore witnessed the combat ; and 
the Reunion’s concert in Cherbourg, believed to have been the 
S^millante, made an attempt to go out to her assistance ; but 
a contrary tide and the failure of wind, aided perhaps by the 
knowledge that a second enemy’s frigate was in the offing, de- 
tained her in port. 

As a reward for his services on this occasion. Captain Sau- 
marez, soon after his arrival at Portsmouth, received the 
honour of knighthood ; and, as a further proof how highly the 
Crescent’s performance was rated. Sir James was presented by 
the city of London with a handsome piece of plate. In addition 
to the reward bestowed upon Captain Sauraarez, the Crescent’s 
first lieutenant, George Parker, as he justly merited, was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander. The second and third lieu- 
tonaiits present in the action were Charles Otter and Peter Rye. 
The llSuhibn vjras pnechaised by the British government, and 
added to the navy, under the same name as a cruising 12-pounder 
36*g8n frigate. 

Oa -the 22d of October, at 2 a.m., the British 64-gun ship 
Agamemnon, Captain Horatio Nelson, while erhising off’ Sardinia, 
I'aw five sail standing across her to the westward, close upon a 
wind. These were a French squadron commanded by Com- 
modore Perr4e, and consisting of the 

* Tliia discrepancy commonly anscs from an excess of numbers in the 
French ship’s role o^quipage; a document to which the English «ytor 
naturally refers, in the first instance, for ascertaining the complement of his 
prize. V 
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Om-firig. 

40 Melpombne. 
38 'Minervc. 

36 Fortun^e. 


Onn-iUff. . vt 

28 Mignonhe.*^ 

6.-bg.-eoTV. 

14 Hifiaid; ' 


At 2 h. m. A.M. the strangei*a talked, by signal of rockets, 
sad were then about three miles on the Anamemnon's weather 
bow. At 4 a.m. the Agamemnon gat within hail of a?firigate, 
but, lest the latter should prove to be a Neapolitan or Sardinian, 
with a convoy, was careful not to fire into her. Receiving no 
answer, how'ever, to the hail, and observing the irigate to be 
making sail, the Agamemnon fired a shot ahead of her. On 
this, the frigate crowded sail to get off, steering two points from 
the wind ; and the Agamemnon, to prevent the frigate from 


getting before it, kept her about two points on the bow, chasing 
under every stitch of canvass. The four other vessels were row 
seen on the Agamemnon's quarter, steering after her and the 
frigate. 

At daylight the frigate ahead hoisted French national colours, 
and began firing her stern-chasers. Occasionally, too, the 
frigate’s superiority in sailing enabled her to give a yaw and fire 
her broadside ; in return for which the Agamemnon could bring 
only a few of her foremost guns, now and then, to bear. While 
the breeze continued fresh, the 64 and frigate left Ihe other ships 
far behind ; but at 9 a. m., the two former having run into 
nearly a calm, the four ships in the north-west came up fast. 
To these, now plainly discovered to be two large and one smaller 
frigate, and an armed brig, the chase, evidently in a shattered 
condition, made signals : on which her friends stood for her, and 
she, hauling more up, was presently in the midst of them. 

The Agamemnon, having her main topsail cut to pieces, main 
and mizen masts, and fore yard, badly w^ounded, and a great 
quantity of rigging shot away, could not haul her wind; and 
iUiese four French frigates and brig-corvette, with the opiion,^at 
any time before noon on that day, of bringing a British 64-gun 
ship to action, left her unmolested, and pursued their route. 

The Agamemnon had only 345 men at quarters^ ; and of these 
she lost one man killed and wounded^ The amregate crews 
of tlie five French vessels amounted to a^east if^ mea: what 
loss was sustained ..by the only ship ai;uo]% them, that 
came within reach of the Agamemnoms shot, cannot no^w be 
ascertained. 

^. Ou the 24th th« Agamemnon anchored hi iDagliafi Bay to re- 
mIf ber damages ; and the French frigates proceeded to Mortdia 
»lSay. From this anchorage they might probably have been com- 
,|>elicd to remove by the fire of the tdw^ which, f^s is elsewhere 
had been captured in the preceding month by the boats 
of the lLfOwestoiFe;t but Commodfore Linzee bad since removed 


* Named Foucnct in the publbhed accounts. f See p. 86. 
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the guns into a tender ivhich he chose to tit out. The conse- 
quence wasi that theCorsicans^ieft in charge, had no alternative 
but to abandon the tower, and a party from the French squadron 
immediately landed and took possession of it. 

On the Skth of October, at 9 h. 30 m. a. m., the British 12- 
pounder 32-gun frigate Thames, Captain James Cotes, being in 
latitude 47® 2' north, and longitude 7® 22' west, standing close 
hauled to the southward, with the wind at west-south-west, saw 
a sail bearing south ; which sail, after hoisting a blue flag at the 
fore by way of signal, as it afterwards proved, to a brig that 
accompanied her, bore away large. The weather soon came 
on very thick, and did not clear up until 10 h. 16 m. A.M.; 
when the stranger, now seen to be a frigate, appeared on a wind 
standing for the Thames. The latter immediately cleared for 
action, and at 10 h. 30 m. f. m. the French 40-gun frigate 
Uranie, the frigate in sight, fired a gun to windward, and hoisted 
French national colours. 

The two ships, having the same object in view, soon passed 
very near to each other, on contrary tacks j at which time the 
Uranie fired her broadside, and wore round on the opposite tack. 
An action now commenced, and was continued, with great spirit 
on both sides, until 2h. 20 in. p.m.; when the Uranie, getting 
under the stern of the Thames, gave her two or three raking 
broadsides, and then attempted to board on the starboard quar- 
ter ; but, on receiving through her bows a well-directed fire from 
six or seven of the Thames's maindeck guns, double-shotted, 
the Uranie threw all her sails aback, and hauled off to the south- 
ward. The British crew, on seeing this, gave three hearty 
cheers ; but the Thames was in too crippled a condition to make 
sail in pursuit. 

The Thames, whose force consisted only of her established 
long guns, 32 in number, had ijiiitted England 30 men short of 
complement, and was obliged, m consequence, to take the ma- 
rines from the 6-pounder to assist in working the 12s. Her loss 
in the action, out of a crew of 184 men and boys, amounted to 
10 seamen and one private marine killed, her second lieutenant 
(Ueo^ Robinson), master (George Norris), one master’s mate 
(David Valentine), one midshipman (James Dale), 14 seamen,^ 
and five private marines wounded. 

The l/ranie’s force in guns was exactly that of the French 
40fgun frigate, in the table at p. 64, and her complement was 
stated to have been from 320 to 360. Tbfe constant stream of 
musketry, that poured from her during the whole of the action, 
renders it probable, that the highest of those numbers came 
nearest to tne amount. The loss on board the Uranie does not 
Appear; but it was believed to have been very severe, and to 
have included among the killed her captain, M. Tartue. 
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COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 

« THAMES. UEANIB 

« J . J iNo, , 16 , 25J 

Broadside-giiiis . . ' J74 403 


Crew . No. ]87 320 

Size tons. ' 656 1 100 ' 


Opposed to 60 decided a superioiity^ it will not appear siir4 
prising that the Thames should have suffered to the extent now 
about to be detailed. Her three lower masts and bowsprit were 
shot through in several places ; all her stays were shot away, as 
was all the main rigging, except a few shrouds, and they were 
rendered useless. The maintopmast rigging was even worse 
than the main rigging, and the topmast Was shot th]*ough in 
three places. The maintopsail yard was shot away in the slings 
by a double-headed shot, and the yard-arms came down in front 
of the main yard ; the slings, both iron and rope, and the geers 
of the main yard, were shot away, so that the yard hung by the 
trusses, about a third of the mast down ; and the mainsail was 
cut to pieces, particularly the leech-ropes. 

The foremast had received nearly the same damage as the 
mainmast, except that the slings of tne*fore yard were iiot all cut 
away, whereby the yard remained aloft : the foretopmast rigging, 
except a shroud or two, was all shot away ; as were all the stays, 
back*stays, lifts, braces, ties, halliards, and oilier tackling. The 
bowsprit was shot through in several places ; the bob- 

stays and bowsprit slirouds w^cre ciit by Shota'S t^^ridge : the 
jib-stay and halliards had been allot awdy IC the first broadside. 
The mizenmast was so injured,^^d the rigging so cut, that the 
gaff was obliged to be lowered^ as soon as the action ended, to 
prevent the mast from going over the side ; and the fore-part of 
the top was entirely shot away. 

The hull of tHe Thames liaa received innumerable shots; the 
chief part of the gangways was 'shot away ; the main deck in 
front of the mainmast was tom up from tne waterway to the 
hatchways, and the bits were shot away and unshipped. Six 
shots had passed between wind and wat^r^n^he starboard, and. 
three on the larboard side. One gun qus(]derdeck, apd 

two on the main deck, were dilmounted; and jaWo all . the 
tackles, and breechings were cut away. The loss, on board tJjie 
Tlmmes, as we have justlseen, amounted to lg;Ued,. ai^: 

2S (two of them mortally) wounded. The.^surpi|^e is tW, 
facing terribly mauled by shot, her . Icpi wa^p^ t^le ^hal li 


."flte^cdtadition of the Uraniecao l^e ppl^ 

Igshtiice ‘as she lay to, abouVtwd. miles,, u:oh?, hpit ppponpn^ 


was evi^t tjbiM Biswas ptiipping^ ..with 
strength., ■ ■■ -j, 


1 1 ' 



1703. CAPTURE OF THE THAMES. 

The Thamea cQuld *steer^biit one course, and thaf was right 
before the wind. ; Judging that ; the Uranie would certainly re- 
new the contest, as sooa as she was in a* state to bear down, 
Captain Cotes commenced refltting the Thames, in order to 
receive heiy The British crew had been so busied in their 
various duties, that, they had scarcely bestowed a glance ^yond 
their own ship ; and at 4 p. when inquiries were made after 
the Uranie, not a person, either on deck or in the tops, could 
see any thing of her : and yet it did not appear possible that, 
under every advantage of sailing, she could have gained a 
tance to be completely out of sight. 

Soon afterwai'ds four sail made their appearance, and came up 
fast, under English colours. The wind had by this time fresh-* 
ened from the south-west ; and the Thames, being without any 
afler-sail, and having her runners all carried forward and crossed, 
to serve both as stays and shrouds, was not able to haul upon a 
wind. On this, one of t{ie frigates ranged up under her stern, 
and g-ave her a broadside. The Thames then brought to, hailed 
that she was in a defenceless state from a previous action, and 
struck her colours to the . French 40-gun frigate Carmagnole, 
Captain Zacharie-Jacques-Theodore Allemand, having in her 
company the 36-gun frigates Resoluc and Semillante, and 16 
gim brig-corvette Espiegle* M. Allemand ordered Captain 
Cotes to send his boat on board the Carmagnole; but, the 
Thames not having any boat fit to take the water, nor even the 
m^ans of hoisting one out, the Carmagnole had to send one of 
her boats to take possession of the prize. 

The French commodore inquired particularly the description 
of the Thames’s late opponent: it was given to him as minutely 
as possible. He then said that she was the Uranie, a frigate of 
his squadron, w^ch, two days before, had gone in chase of a 
yeilow-sided brig. He was informed that such a vessel, ap- 
parently either a Spanish packet or small brig of war, bad been 
seen in her company : whereupon he expressed himself highly 
indignant at the captain of the uranie ; declaring, that the latter 
oii^ht to have aiininila^d the Thames in half the time. 

The Thaiiies, being taken in tow by the Carmagnole, was 
conducted to Brest, where she arrived on the following day. 
Her stirgeop had been removed from her on the preceding even- 
ing, and wounded of her crew remained unattended for three 
,v ht the end of which tiftie they were transported to the 
faos^tal. The British officers and men were^conmletely pillaged 
by the French crew, over whom the French officers had little 
orino ebntrol s it is, however, but fair, to state, that the latter did 
all in their ;^wcr to mitigate the suflfe^ings of their prisoners. 

Several of the ofi^rs late belonging to the Thames resided 
two yeara at Brest, arid, naturally enough, made the most dili- 
gent iriquiries after the f^ate that had e^aged them, but never 
coAld Hear the least tidings of her. Coupling this circum- 
stance with the Uranie’s sudden abandonment of the action, and 
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with tile Titfible effects of the repeated broadsides of ^ Thames^ 
UTOR her hull, as she lay pumping in their view, the British 
officers could not but consider tnat the efforts of their ship, al« 
though not crowned with victory^ had sent to the bottom an 
enemy’s ship of greatly superior force. 

In this hope, however, they were deceived. The name of the 
Uranie, immediately or soon after she arrived in port, was 
<dianged to Tortue. Our suspicion that such had been the case>. 
we recorded in the first edition of this work. By referring to 
the proceedings instituted in the admiralty prize-court against 
the French frigate Tortue, captured by the Polyphemus in 
January, 1796, we have since found it expressly deposed by 
Captain Magendie and his two senior lieutenants, that, previously 
to the capture of the British frigate Thames, the Tortue, repre-* 
sented by tliem as mounting 44 guns, had been named Uranie. 
In consequence of that, we believe, the British admiralty, on 
receiving the Tortue into the service, changed her name to 
Urania. 

On the 25th of November, at 1 A.M., the British 12-ponnder 
32-gun frigates Penelope, Captain Bartholomew Samuel Row- 
ley, and Iphigenia, Captain Patrick Sinclair, cruising in the bight 
of Leogane, island of St.-Domingo, discovered in the west quar- 
ter, and immediately chased, the French 36-gUn frigate Ihcon- 
stante, from Port-au-Prince, bound to Petit-Trou. At 1 h. 30 
m. A. M, the Penelope, who had far outrun her consort in the 
chase, got close alongside of the Inconstante ; between whom 
and herself a smart cannonade commenced. In a short time . 
thehammock-cloths of the Penelope on the engaged, side caught 
fir^ and 50 hammocks were destroyed before the flames could 
be extinguished. The action, nevertheless, still went on, and 
continued until the Iphigenia came ranging up on the French 
frigate’s starboard quarter ; when, at 2 A. the Inconstante 
hauled down her colours. The Penelope had one seaman killed, 
and one midshipman (John Allen) and six seamen^ Wounded ; 
the Iphigenia, no person hurt. The Inconstante, out of a crew 
of 300 men and boys, had her first lieutjl^aiit and six seamen 
killed, and her captain and 20^en (including three mortally) 
wounded. The prize was purchased for the navy, and registered, 
under her Frencti name, 4 ^s a 12^under 30^. ^ ^ 

On the 1st of December his ibritannic packet the 

Amtelope, Captain Cdrtis, being off Cumberland harbour^ in 
on her way t6 England, from Port-Royal, Jamaica, which 
port she had quitted three days previous, fell in with two French 
i^hooner-privateers, of formidable Appearance. The packet im- 
mediately' bore up for Jamaica, and was followed, under all sail, 
by tjbe pirivateers. The Atalante, one of the two, outsailing her 
coiisc^ ContiUu^ the chase alone. During that and the fol- 
lowing day, uQtU 4 the packet rather gained upon her 
pirsuer but ihe' wiJiif suddenly failing, the latter tooK to her 
sweeps, and soon swept up alongside of the Antelope. After the 
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dxcbaiige of a few shotsi tha schooner sheered off. On the 2d^ 
at 5 A.M., it still being, calm, the Atalante again swept up, and, 
on reaching her opponent, grappled her on the starboard side. 
Ihe privateer then poured in a broadside, and attempted, under 
cover of the smoke, to carry the Antelope by boarding ; but the 
crew of the latter drove back the assailants with great slaughter. 

Among the suflferers by the privateer’s broadside, was the 
packet’s commander, Mr. Curtis, who fell to rise no more ; as 
did also the steward, and a French gentleman, a passenger; 
The first mate, too, was shot through the body, but survived^ 
The second mate having died of the fever soon after the packet 
had sailed from Port-Uoyal, the command now devolved upon 
Mr. Pasco, the boatswain, who, vfith the few brave men left, 
assisted by the passengers, repulsed repeated attempts to board,' 
made, pt intervals, finring the long period that the vessels re- 
mained lashed together. At last, the privateersmen, finding they 
had caught a tartar, cut the gt-applings, and attempted to sheer 
off. The boatswain, observing this, ran aloft, and lashed the 
schooner's square-ssgl yard to the Antelope’s fore shrouds. Im- 
mediately a well-directsed volley of small arms was poured into 
the privateer, and the crew called for quarter. This, notwith- 
standing the Atalante had fought with the red or bloody flag at 
her mastrhead, to indicate that no quarter would be shown by 
her, was granted, and possession was forthwith taken of the 
prize. 

The Antelope mounted six 3-pounders, and had sailed with 
,27 hands ; but she had lost four by the fever, and two were ill 
in their hammocks, consequently the packet commenced the 
action with only 21 men, exclusive of the passengers. Her 
total loss in the action was three killed, and four wounded. The 
Atalante mounted eight 3-pounders ; and her complement was 
66 men, composed of French, Americans, and Irish. Of these 
the first and second captains and 30 men were killed,^ and 17 
officers and men wounded. The Atalante had been fitted out 
at Charleston, in the United States. The Antelope now carried 
her prize in triumph tQ, Annotta Bay, Jamaica; where the two 
vessels arrived on the, morning succeeding the action. 

T)ie unpar^leled bravery of one of the Antelope’s passengers, 
a M. Noai% formerly a midshipman in the French navy, de- 
serves fo It is related of this young man, that he 

stood by tl^ li^lm and worked the ship, 'armed with a musket 
and a pike, which he alternately made use^of : that, when he 
perceived the Atalante's men climbing the quarters of the Ante- 
lope, he quitted the helm, and with the pike despatched such as 

* Tlie liiimber of dead lying on the deck when the schooner was taken 
possession of, amounted to 20. It is probable that none had, as conjectured, 
been thrown overboard : hence, admitting 16 to have been, as is stated, the 
number of privateersmen found unhurt, the schooner’s complement, on com- 
mencing tlie action, would be 12 fewer than appears in the text. 
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came within his reach, returning at proper intervals to ri^ht the 
vessel ; that, with the pike and musket, he killed or disabled 
several men, and continued his astonishing exertions for upwards 
of an hour and a quarter.’*' 

COLONIAL EXPEDITIONS. 

He 

An enumeration of the principal colonies possesied by the 
several powers at war, as well as by those far from disinterested 
lookers-on, the neutral nations, may usefullly precede the ac- 
counts which, under this head of the work, we purpose to give, 
but only, except wliere the navy is exclusively concerned, in a 
summary manner. 

There were possessed in 


BY 

KNGLA.ND, 

FRANCE, 


NORTH AMERICA. 

Upper and Lower Canada ; Settlements in Hudson’s Bay ; 
Provinces in Nova^Scotia and New Brunswick; Islands of 
< Cape-Breton, Newfoundland, and St. -John, or Prince Ed- 
ward ; the Magdalen islands, and the Bermudas or Somers 
^ islands. 

Small fishing islands of St.-Pierre and Miquelon, on the 
coast of Newfoundland. 

WEST INDIES. " 


ENGLAND, 

HOLLAND, 

SPAIN, 

PORTUGAL, 

DENMARK, 

SWEDEN, 

PRANCE, 


Island of Jamaica, Bahama islands, and the bay of Hondu- 
ras, to leeward ; and, to windward, Barbadoes, Grenada and 
the Grenadines, Antigua, St.-Vincent, Dominiqhe or Domi- 
nica, St.-Kitt’s, or St.-Christopher’s, Nevis, Montserrat, and 
the Virgin islands. 

Islands of Curayoa and St.-Eustatia, ahd part of St.-Martin ; . 
J Dutch Guiana, on the coast of Terra-Pirma, contiguous to the 
river Oronoko, with the settlements of Surinam, Demerara, 

, Berbice, and Essequibo. 

Islands of Cuba, Trinidad, Porto-Rico, and the east part 
of St.-Domingo ; Mexico, Peru, East and West Florida, 

^ &c. ; great nart of the east coast of South America; the 
rich s(5ttlcments of Monte-Video *and Buenos- Ayres on.tlie. 
Rio de la Plata, and part of the coast from that river to Cape 
.Horn. 

A large tract of country on the cast coast of South America, 
including Pernambuco, Rio-Janeiro, St.-Salvador, and St*- 
. Sebastian ; and From j^ra to the iiio.de la Plata. 

Islands of Santa-Cruz, St.-John, and St.-Thomas. 

Island of St.-Bartholomew. . 

r Islands of Martinique, Guadeloupe, the Sainto, D^sirade, 

J Ste.-Lucie, Tobago, and Marie-Galante ; Also part of St.- 
j Domingo aifd St.-Martin ; French Guiana» or Cayenne, on the 
t coast ouTerrarFirma. 


SKOLAND, 


COAST OF AFRICA. 

i Fort-James, on the river Gambia; Sierra^Leone ; Cape- 
; Coast Castle. 


* Hie Jamaica House of Assembly, ,with its wonted liberality, as aoon as 
the conduct of the Antelope’s officers and crew was made laioi|ni» 

voted the sum oCdOO gu^gj^ to be distributed among them. 
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HOLL&NP, 


rOETUOAL, 

DENMARK, 

EBANCE, 


5 Cape of Good Hope ; settlements of Amsterdam, Acra, and 
{ Delmine, on the coast of Guinea. 

r Madeira; the Azores or Western islands; Cape de Verd 
4 islands ; island of St.-Thomas on the line ; Loango, St.*Paul, 
land a few other small trading forts. 

A few small trading forts. 

Sdn^gal, Gorec, &c, 4 ^ 


EAST INDIES. . 


ENGLAND, 


HOLLAND, 

SPAIN, 

PORTUGAL, 

DENMARK, 

PRANCE, 


Greater part of the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel; 
island of Pulo-Penang, and Bcncoolcn on the island of Su- 
matra ; chief part of New-Holland ; Andamin islands, in the 
Lbay of Bengal ; St.-Helena. 

Batavia and several other settlements in the island of Java ; 
Samanap on the island of Madura, and Malacca on the penin- 
sula of that name ; Masulmatam on the coast of Coromandel, 
and Cochin on the coast of Malabar ; Trincomal^e, Pointe-de- 
Gallc, and Colombo in the island of Ceylon ; factories of Porca 
and Quilon in the Travancore country ; Amboyana, Banda, 
I Ternante, &c. 

Philippine islands, and settlement of Manilla in the island 
of Leuconia. 

C Goa on the Malabar coast; Macao at the mouth of the 
\ Tigris on the coast of China. 

Tranquebar, on the coast of Coromandel. 

' Fort-Pondicherry on the coast of Coromandel ; factories of 
Mahd on the coast of Malabar ; of Chandernagore, up tiie Ganges, 
J also of Karica, Yanam, and a few others ; island of Mauritius, 
or Isle-de-Francc ; Isle-Bourbon ; Foul-Point on the island of 
, Madagascar. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

We shall nowproceed in our narrative of colonial occurrences, 
taking the difierent stations in the order in which they have just 
been named ; North America, West Indies, Coast of Africa, and 
East Indies. In the station of North America is included that 
of Newfoundland; at which island, or rather at St.-John’s, its 
principal port, the British naval force, on the breaking out of the 
war, consisted of the 64-gun ship Stately, Captain Jv S. Smith, 
bearing the flag of Vice-admiral Sir Richard mng, the 32-gun. 
frigates Boston, Fox, and Cleopatra, and four or five small 
sloops. , The first act of hostility in this quarter was the capture 
of the small fishing islands ofot.-Pierre and Miquelon, which 
had been taken from the French in 1778, and were injudiciously 
restored*^ to them by the treaty of 1783. ' 

Aware of the importance of these fishery islands, the British 
government, in a very few days after war had been declared, 
despatched orders to Halifax, rlova-Scotia, for their immediate 
seizure. In pursuance of those directions. Brigadier-general 
Ogilvie, with a detachment of the royal artillery, and 310 rank 
and file of the 4th and 65th regiments, embarked, on the 7th of 
May, in the British 28-gun frigate Alligator, Captain William 
Affleck, the DiliGcente armed schooner and three transports. On 

VOL. I. K 
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the 14th, at daybreak, the Alligator and convoy made the island 
ofSt-Pierre ; and, it having been stated (although, as it proved, 
erroneously) that a French frigate was in the harbour, a division 
of the troops was landed about five miles to the westward of the 
town; after which, the ships made sail for the harbour. A sum* 
mens for the^urrender of the islands was sent to M. Danseville, 
the commandant, who demanded terms of capitulation, but, on 
these being refused, surrendered the islands of St.-PieiTe and 
Miquelon at discretion. The battery consisted of eight 24- 
pounders, the garrison, of between 80 and 100 men, besides 
about 600 armed fishermen ; and the whole population of the 
two islands, of 1602 souls, including 761 for Miquelon. Eigh- 
teen small vessels laden with fish, and two American schooners 
containing provisions and naval stores, were taken in the 
harbour. 


WEST INDIES. 

The distance between Barbadoes and Jamaica, aided by the 
violent and steady force of the trade-wind, as it blows from one 
island to the other, having rendered it necessary to divide the 
British West Indies into two commands, or stations, we shall 
find it most convenient to conform to the same an’angement ; 
especially, as the naval operations carried on upon either station 
are usually conducted by the admiral in command there, or by a 
detachment from his squadron. When the news of the war 
reached Barbadoes, the commander-in-chief on the station was 
Vice-admiral Sir John Laforey, who had his flag on board the 
50-gun ship Trusty, Captain John Drew ; which, with a small 
frigate and two or three sloops, was all the British force in that 
quarter. ^ * 

The island of Tobago had been taken from the British in the 
late \^ar,’^nd the French were confirmesi^ in the possession of it 
by the treaty of Amiens. It was therefore an object to retake it 
as speedily as possible. Accordingly, on the l2th of April, 
dircclionarfo that effect having been promptly forwarded, Mmor- 
gencral Cuyler, at the head of a detachment composed of 50 
artillerymen, 418 of the 9th an^ COth (4ta battalion) regiments, 
and 32 marines, total 470 officers and men, embarked from 
Bridge-town', Barbadoes, on board the Trusty, 18-gun sloop 
Nautilus, Hind armed schooner, and Hero merchant-ship, and, 
on the 14th, arrived^ in Great Courland Bay, Tobago. On the 
same evening the'troops were landed ; and, on their approaching 
{^vitbin two miles of the enemy ^s fort at Scarborough, a summons 
was despatched to M. Monteil, Lieutenant-colonel of the 32d 
•regiment and commandant of the island. He refused to sur- 
render, and an assault was resolved on. 

On the 15th, at 1 a. m., the British proceeded to the attack, 
and und^ a heavy fire of round, grape, and musketry, succeeded, 
with their bayonets oliltefly, in entering the enemy’s works. The 
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conquerors, then, in noble violation of custom, admitted their 
captives to the privileges of prisoners of war. The British loss 
was three killed and 26 wounded ; that of the enemy, as re* 
presented, 15 in killed and wounded. The force on the batteries 
appears to have been 21 guns, 11 of them 18-pounders. The 
amount of prisoners did not exceed 200 ; but it w^ conjectured, 
that full 100 armed inhabitants, besides several mulattoes and 
negroes, had, on the first rush of the British, escaped from the 
fort. 

In consequence of representations made by the royalists of 
Martinique to Rear-admiral Gardner, who had recently suc- 
ceeded Rear-admiral Laforey, and to Major-general Bruce, the 
military commander-in-chief at Barbadoes, intimating, that even 
the display of a small British force would occasion a great number 
of the inhabitants to declare for the monarchy. Rear-admiral 
Gardner’s squadron, consisting of the Queen 98, Captain John 
Hutt, bearing his flag, the Duke, of the same force, Captain the 
Honourable George MuiTay, the Hector and Monarch 74s, Cap- 
tains George Montagu and Sir James Wallace, with one or two 
others, and a division of transports, having on board about 
1100 British and 800 French royalist troops, proceeded off the 
island. 

Between the 14th and 17th the troops were disembarked, 
under cover of the British ships, assisted by a French royalist 
74-gun ship and 36-gun frigate ; the latter the Calypso, and the 
former, late the Phocion (both ships having belonged to the 
.republican navy), but now newly named the Ferme. 

On the 18th the united forces moved forward, in two columns, 
to attack the two batteries which defended the town of St.- 
Pierre; and in which the. governor of the island, General 
Rochambeau, was posted, with, as is alleged in the French 
accounts, only a few hundred troops. Unfortunatfely, some 
alarm having taken place among the royalists, the latter, in a 
mistake, fired on each other, and severely w'ounded their com- 
mander. This so disconcerted the men, that they t#med upon 
their heels, and marched back to the post they had quitted. The 
British being, in point of numbers, as was conceived, considerably 
inferior to the republicans, marched back also, and, by the 21st, 
were again on board their ships. The knowledge of what treat- 
ment the royalists were likely to experience if they fell into the 
hands of the republicans, induced Major-general Bruce to hire 
vessels to bring them off ; and Captain le Vicdhite de la Riviere, 
putting himself and his 74 and frigate under the orders of the 
British admiral, saved a great number of his unfortunate country- 
men. ^ By this prompt measure, some hundreds of the loyal 
inhabitants, whites. Drowns, and blacks, escaped being mas- 
sacred, and were afterwards distributed as settlers among the 
different islands. There were, however, as many as 2000 that 
remained. These were seized and confined as aristocrats 

k2 
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ani|^ if there was a committee of public safety’^ in the island^ 
met, without doubt, a similar fate to that which had befallen 
many thousands of their royalist brethren in Europe. Soon 
after the unfortunate issue of this expedition. Rear-admiral 
Gardner sailed for England, and the Ferme and Calypso joined 
the Spaniards at the ismnd of Trinidad. 

Previously to our quitting the Windward Islands, we must 
not omit to mention that on the 12th and 13th of August a 
dreadful hurricane raged there ; that the islands of St.-Eustatia, 
St.-Christopher, and St.-Thomas, experienced the utmost of its 
violence ; and that, besides the numerous plantations laid waste, 
several vessels and lives were lost, both at sea and .on the 
different coasts. 

The British naval commander-in-chief at Jamaica, when the 
war broke out, was Commodore John Ford, having his broad 
pendant flying on board the SO-gun ship Europa, Captain 
George Gregory, which ship, along with a few 12-pounder 
frigates, and some smaller vessels, composed the whole British 
force on this station. The troubles of St.-Domingo soon gave 
occasion for its employment. A Monsieur Charmilly, last from 
England, had succeeded in pemuading his countrymen at 
J4remie, in that fine island, to throw themselves upon British 
protection. Accordingly, M. Charmilly himself was deputed by 
the inhabitants of Grande- Anse, including the quarter at Jeremie, 
to carry to Major-general Williamson, the lieutenant-governor of 
Jamaica, the terms on which they were willing to capitulate. 
Among the articles, the whole of which were liberal, and many 
highly advantageous to the British, was one, that the mulattoes 
should have all the privileges enjoyed by that class of inhabit- 
ants in the British islands. 

After the terms had been agreed to, afed just as the expedi- 
tion that was to see them enforced Vas on the eve of sailing, 
arrived a Major Carles, a French officer belonging to the town 
of Cape-Nicolas-Mole ; and who, having been captured and 
carried into Nassau by a New-Providence privateer, had repre- 
sented to Lord Dunmore, the governor, that the inhabitants of 
the Mole, if a certain number ^f troops could be landed for 
their support, would also surrender themselves to the arms of 
Great Britain. This representation had induced his lordship to 
send the major down^to Jamaica ; and the plan was considered 
by the governor and council as feasible. ^ 

With this double object in view, on the 9th of September, the 
British 50-gun ship Europa, Commodore Ford, and some of the 
snialler vessels on the station, took on board, at Port-Royal, 
alo^ with Monsieur Charmilly and Major Carles, a detachment 
of Imlish troops, composed of the 13th regiment, the flank 
companies of the 49th regiment, and a proportion of royal 
ertillei^, Sunder the command of Lieutenanixsolonel Whitelpck, 
oftheiSth; andtheSi^ole arrived, on the 19th of September, 
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oflP Jeremie. The troops^ on their landing, were received by the 
inhabitants with every demonstration of joy and fidelity, and 
the British colours were hoisted under a royal salute, accom- 
panied by the other ceremonies usual on such occasions. 

Commodore Ford, in order, by a diversion, to add to Colonel 
Whitelock's security, despatched Captain Rowley, of the 32- 
gun frigate Penelope, with the Iphigenia and Hermoine, of the 
same force, to the Bay des Flamands, near St.-Louis, on the 
south side of the island, with orders to capture or destroy some 
French merchant-vessels that were stated to be lying there* 
Captain Rowley succeeded in bringing away ten, the chief of 
them laden with colonial produce. With respect to Major 
Carles, it had been resolved that he should proceed in a flag of 
truce to the Mole, to sound the inhabitants, and then return to 
Jamaica, in order to digest the plan of the enterprise. But 
Commodore Ford, learning at Jeremie that a speedy attack on 
the Mole was meditated by the republican party, determined to 
proceed there himself, to fi*ustratc, if possible, the attempt. 

On arriving, on the 21st, near the harbour of Cape-Nicolas- 
Mole, the commodore landed Major Carles, who, on the next 
day, made the signal agreed upon between himself and the com<« 
modore ; and the latter, with the Europa.and small vessels, ap- 
proached, under proper caution, the formidable battery at the 
entrance. It was now ascertained that the blacks and mulattoes 
at Jean-Rabel, to the amount -of 800 or 1000, were hourly ex- 
pected to attack the town, and that the inhabitants were in the 
utmost despondency. No time was therefore to be lost, and 
Commodore Ford sent on shore a copy of the same capitulation 
that had been acceded to at Jeremie. 

Soon after daylight the next morning this was returned duly 
executed,*- and the ilguropa proceeded to the anchorage, where, 
after the proper forms had been gone through, the town of Cape- 
Nicolas-Mole, and its extensive dependencies, were surrendered 
to the arms of his Britannic Majesty. 

Thus was seen the extraordinary spectacle of a French port, 
confessedly one of the finest harbours in the West Indies, guarded 
by batteries mounted with upwards of 100 pieces of heavy can- 
non, in the quiet possession of a 50-gun ship. 

Tile marines of the Europa, about 68 in number, with Brevet- 
major Robinson at their head, were all the British force that 
was on shore ; but Coi^modore Ford, very }udiciouslv, held 200 
seamen ready to land "at a moments warniilg. This precau- 
tionary measure continued, without relaxation, until the arrival 
from Jeremie, on the 28th, of the grenadier company of the 13th ; 
and was not wholly laid aside till the arrival, on the 12th of the 
succeeding month, of the Penelope and Iphigenia, from Jamaica, 

* With aji additional article^ agreeing to take into British pay the officers 
and men in garrison, and to allow the former the some rank which they had 
before held. 
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with five companies of the 49th regiment, under the command of 
£ieutenant*colonel Dansey, who succeeded Brevet-major Robin* 
son as commandant of the district. The acquisition of these 
frigates enabled the commodore, by sending them off Port-au- 
Paix, to put a stop to an expedition, consisting of upwards of 
6000 men, with which the republicans had intended to attempt 
the recapture of the town and batteries of the Mole.. 

Just at the close of the year, the parishes of Jean-Rabel, St.- 
Marc, Arcahaye, and Boncassiu, on the north, and the province 
of Leogane, on the south side of the bi^ht, surrendered to the 
British, upon terms similar to those which had been granted to 
J6:4mie and Cape-Nicolas-Mole. 

EAST INDIES. 

The British naval force in the East Indies, at the beginning of 
the war, consisted of only a 64-gun ship, the Crown, lying at 
Madras, and one or two frigates and sloops at, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of, Calcutta, and was under the command of Commo- 
dore the^K(pnottrable William Cornwallis. An occurrence that 
happened in these seas, nearly a year and a half before the war 
became known there, niust be cursorily noticed ere we commence 
upon the regular narrative. 

During the prevalence of hostilities between the East India 
Company and Tippoo Saib, in 1790 and 1791, the principal 
assistance which, owing to the mtenial nature of the campaign, 
the British navy could render, was to watch the port of Manga- 
lore on the Malabar coast, and prevent the French, who rather 
favoured the cause of Tippoo, from throwing in supplies. In the 
beginning of November, 1791, while Commodore Cornwallis, 
who had then his broad pendant on board the 38-gun frigate 
Minerva, and ^vas accompanied by the 36-gun frigate Phoenix, 
Captain Sir Richard John Strachan, and Perseverance, Captain 
Isaac Smith, lay at anchor in the road of Tellicheny, a fort and 
anchorage situated a few leagues to the southward of Mangalore, 
the French 36-gun frigate llesolue got under way from Mahe, 
a French factory, about seven miles to the southward of Telli- 
cherry, and, in company witfe two country coasting-ycssels, 
steered towards Mangalore. 

As soon as the French frigate and her small convoy arrived 
abreast of Tellicherry, the British commodore detached the 
Pheenix and Perseverance to search the vessels for contraband 
of war. The PhbDiiix having run alongside the Resolue, Sir 
Richard informed the French captain of the nature of his orders, 
and of his detennination to execute them, and despatche,d imme- 
diately a boat with an officer to board the two vessels ; which, 
in the mean while, the Perseverance had brought to. 

The captain of the Resolue resisted this insult to the French 
hy firing first, as is alleged, at the boat, and then at the 
Pheenix. Th'e lattef9<S?lio must have expected and been prepared 
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for this crisis in the affair^ was not slow in returning the compli- 
ment; and a close and smart action ensued. At the end of twenty 
minuteS; however; the R4solue; being much cut up in hull; spars, 
and sails; and having sustained a loss of 25 men killed and 40 
wounded, struck her co1oum„tiQ4he two British frigates in com- 
pany, with a loss to the fri^e that had engaged her of six men 
killed and 11 wounded. 

Now, it can no more be denied, that the French captain did 
his duty in resisting the search of his convoy, than that he most 
gallantly supported thb honour of his flag, in delaying to haul it 
down until his loss had become so severe, and his chance of 
escape so utterly hopeless. Hopeless, indeed, except perhaps by 
flight, it was from the first ; for, in addition to the unprepared 
state of his frigate, the Resolue carried only 12 and 6 pounders, 
while all three British frigates, the one in action, the seg.ond within 
gun-shot, and the third in sight, carried S poujftders. 

The search having been made, and no cbntrabahd of vm 
found. Sir Richard was about proceeding to rmoin his rnmnaand- 
ing officer at anchor in the road, but the FrenclKjgjiPaih de- 
clined to continue in charge of his surrendered ship. Une R^solue 
was therefore taken possession of by the British, towed into 
the road of Mahe, and there left with yards and topmasts struck. 

M. Saint-Felix, the commodore of the French squadron, ar- 
rived soon afterwards, in the 40-gun frigate Cybele ; and a 
correspondence, conducted with much anger on one side, and 
with temper and firmness on the other, ensued between the 
French and British commodores. M. Saint-Felix threatened 
further resistance, if any vessels under his orders were attempted 
to be detained. 

It appears, however, that the Cybele and Rcsolue afterwards 

f ot under way and put to sea, attended by the Minerva and 
Jioenix ; who cruised with them several days, and also brought 
to some vessels under French colours without interruption. M. 
Saint-F^lix subsequently despatched the Rcsoluc on another 
service j and Commodore Cornwallis did the same with the 
Phoenix, The Minerva and Cybele were thus left cruising toge- 
ther • but, although the two commodores kept each other’s 
coiiip.xny for some days, we hear of no further altercation be- 
twt*,n them. The attack upon the Resol ue occasioned, as may 
be supposed, some stir in F^rance ; but matters were then in too 
disturbed a state for the nation to take thi>t notice of the trans- 
action, which, in more settled times, would certainly have been 
the case. 

Owing to the zeal and promptitude of Mr. Baldwin, his ma- 
jesty’s consul at Alexandria, information that war had been 
declared by^France, and that all the British and Dutch vessels 
in the ports of the latter had been seized, reached Fort St.-George 
in Calcutta, on the 1st, and Fort-William in Bengal on the 11th 
of June. Measures were immediately adopted for taking posses- 
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sion of the different French factories in this quarter ; and Chan- 
dernagore, Karlca^ Yanam^ Mahe, and some others^ yielded 
ivithout resistance. Such was not the case, however, with Pon- 
dicherry. This important fortress, reputed to be in full as good 
a state of defence as when attacked at the breaking out of the last 
war, was, after every requisite preparation, besieged by Colonel 
Braithwaite, at tlie head of a powerful force. 

On the 1st of August, the governor, Colonel Prosper de Cler- 
mont, was summoned to surrender, but refused } and the bom- 
bardment commenced, slightly on the 20th, and with full effect 
on the 22d. In less than two days, the enemy’s guns were 
silenced, and he exhibited flags of truce on all the salient angles. 
Upon this the fire of the British ceased, and an officer from the 
fort presented himself, with a letter from Colonel Clermont, 
desinng to capitulate, and to be allowed 24 hours to reduce the 
terms into form. This was refused by Colonel Braithwaite, who 
demanded that the place should be surrendered at discretion by 
8 A. M. on the 25th ; until when, he replied, he would cease to 
fire, but liot to work. A second deputation, however, disposed 
Colonel Braithwaite to accept of terms less riggrous, and, on the 
23d, a capitulation was signed ; which, while it considered the 
garrison, amounting to 646 Europeans and 1014 seapoys, as 
prisoners of war, secured the lives and properties of the inha- 
bitants. 

The loss sustained by the British amounted, of the Europeans, 
to 37 killed and 49 wounded, and of the natives, to 66 killed 
and 82 wounded. While the siege was carrying on, the British 
38-gun frigate Minerva, Rear-admiral "the Honourable William 
Cornwallis, assisted by three Indiamen, effectuilly blocked up 
the place by sea, chasing entirely off the coast the French frigate 
Cybele, now commanded (owing, we suppose, to the change of 
dynasty) by Captain Pierre-J ulien Threouart, and accompanied 
by three smaller vessels, supposed to have on board supplies and 
reinforcements for the garrison. 
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The total number of ships at the foot of this year/s abstract 
of the British navy* does not greatly exceed that at the foot of 
the last; but, in commissioned cruisers, those of the line espe* 
cially, the improvement has been great. The latter have in' 
creased from 26 to 85 , and the commissioned total, from 135 to 
279. This rapid increase is attributable, not so much to the 
accession of newly-built, or ncwly-captured ships, as to those 
precautionary measures, which we commended at a former page.f 
It was not the want of ships, but the want of men, that was so 
sensibly felt. Every means, however, had been used, and with 
some effect, to invite the seamen to enter. Where those means 
failed, recourse was had to the sad alternative of pressing'; and, 
at length, one or more very formidable fleets were enabled to put 
to sea. 

During the year 1793 the British cruisers had effected the 
capture or destruction of 140 French armed vessels, including 52 
belonging to the national navy. Of the national ships, but 35 
were captured ; and, out of these, 30 were added to the British 
navy, exclusive of six of the 88 captured privateers.;}: On the 
other hand, tiie loss sustained by the latter was comparatively 
slight, including but four vessels, and not one of those above a 
small 32-gun frigate.§ Five of the ships building at the com- 
mencement of the war had been launched^ as well as two out of 
the 22 under-line ships ordered since ; and^ the remaining 20, 
among which were six 18-pounder frigates, having been laid 
down in the merchants' yards, were, most of them, in great for- 
wardness. The chief reason of this was, that the king’s yards 
were filled with ships under repair: moreover, none of the ships 
alluded tons in suen forwardness exceeded a frigate in size. 

* See Appendix, Annual Abstract No. 2. . f Seep. 48. 

X See Appen^x, No. 9. $ See Appendix, No. 10. 
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The consequence we have ventured to attach to the earronade, 
aa a standard gun in the British navy^ imposes upon us the task 
of watching its progress through the several classes of ships. 
During the year i793> no order issued directing its general use; 
but several captains obtained leave for their ^ips to be fitted 
with carronades on the quarterdeck^ forecastle, and poop. One 
ship, too, the Redoubt, fitted up as a floating battery, was armed 
wholly with carronades, and those of the highest caliber, 68- 
pounders. 

The number of commissioned officers and masters, belonging 
to the British navy at the commencement of this year, was. 


Admirals 

0 

17 

Vice-admirals 

« 

16 

Rear-admirals 


22 


superannuated 20 

276 

Post-captains 

r • • ■ 

ff 

„ 24 


Commanders, 

or sloop-captains . 

167 

Lieutenants 

• . « . 

1382 

4 

99 

superannuated 29 


Masters . 

• • • • 

327 


and the number of seamen and marines, for which supplies were 
voted, was 85,000.* 

Soon after the return of the Brest fleet from Belle-Isle,t those 
officers and seamen who belonged, or were suspected to belong, 
to the disaffected party, were sacrificed to the Jacobinical rage 
of Robespierre and his agents. The captain and two of the 
lieutenants of the Cote-d’Or, and the captain of the Jeanr-Bart, 
were condemned to suffer death. Rear-admiral Kerguelen and 
some other commanders were imprisoned. The captain of the 
Tourville was tried, and, for a wonder, acquitted. J Several^ 
petty-officers and seamen suffered by the guillotine, and a great* 
many others were imprisoned, or sent away, in small detach- 
ments, to the armies. The loss which the fleet thus sustained 
was supplied, partly by the 6000 men that had just arrived from 
Toulon, and partly by levies oi^ landmen dr$igged from the in- 
terior. With respect to officers,^ youth and ardour in the cause 

* See Appendix, No. 1 1. ^ f See p. 59. 

X A writer in the Victoircs ct ConqiiStes (tome iii., p. ^ states, t^t 
the second in command to Vice-admiral Morard^e-Galles, “ Contrc-amiral 
Linois ” (the name repeated two or three times, and proved to mean that 
abld and enterprising officer), escaped the fate of Captain Coetnempren by 
affecting Acuity. Of the two rear-admirals, second and third in command, 
one was named Lelarge and the other Landais. M. Linois, or Durand- 
Lineds (as his name stands in the Etat de la Marine), at this time com- 
mailed the Atalaiite frigate, on her way from Isle-do-France, and, in the 
ttoHi of Fi^raary, accompanied by the Fidellc, of the same force, brought 
safe to Lorient, in defiance of the English fleets and cruisers, ten richly-laden 
East indiaihett ; a service which France, in the then exigency of her 
was greatly indeht^ to him. 
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of republicanism were the chief requisites sought after; and a 
young chef de division, M. Villaret-Joyeuse (an officer, it must 
he adnowledged, of some merit), was made a rear-admiral, and 
appointed to succeed M. Moraid-de-Galles in the command of 
the fleet. The flag of the new commander-in-chief was imme- 
diateW hoisted on board the Cote-d’Or, or, as by the orders of 
the National Convention this fine three-decker was newly-named 
on this occasion, the Montagne.’^ Tlie names of several other 
ships (see list. Appendix No. 6) were also changed, the tri- 
coloured flag was formally adopted as the national colours, and 
the navy of republican France, in the vaunting language of the 
day, became “cleansed and regenerated.’’ 

In this state of renovation and excitement, the destruction of 
the French ships and stores at Toulon, although it had consi- 
derably weakened the power of the republic in the Mediterranean, 
appeared scarcely to be felt at the great depot on the Atlantic 
frontier. There the dock-yards and arsenals resounded with 
the notes of war and preparation, and every republican breast 
was inspired with the hope of being able, ere long, to strike a 
decisive blow against the navy of England. The seamen of 
Brest and Lorient, in an address to them by the deputies of the 
Convention, Jean-Bon Saint-Andre and Breard, were told, “You 
will conquer them : yes, you will conquer those eternal enemies 
of our nation. As to that, you have but to will it, and it is 
done.’’ “ Never before,” says a French writer, “did there exist 
in Brest a fleet so formidable and well disciplined, as that which 
is now lying there. Unanimity and discipline reign among 
officers and men; Rnd all burn with desire to fight the enemies 
of thfeir country, to the very banks of the Thames, and under 
the walls of London.” 

That this irrepressible ardour in the French navy would, how- 
ever, effect more for the national advantage, if aided by an ex- 
traneous stimulant, was evidently the opinion of Jean-Bon 
Saint- Andr6 ; for he proposed to the National Convention, and 
actually had interest to get adopted, a decree, declaring, that 
the captain and officers of any ship of the line belonging to the 
republic, who should haul down the national colours to the 
vessels, however numerous, of an enemy, unless tjje French ship 
should be so shattered as to be in danger of sinking before the 
crew could be saved, should be pronounced traitors to their 
country, and sufferMeath ; and that the^capjfcain and officers of 
any frigate, corvette, or smaller vessel, who should surrender to 
a force double their own, unless their ship was reduced to the 
before-mentioned extremity, should be punished in the same 

♦ The C6te-d*Or was built from the draught of the celebrated Sand (the 
reputed designer of 48 French line-of-battle sliips)» and, in size, beauty, and 
force, surpas^ eveiy other ship in the world, except perhaps the Commerce- 
d^-Marseule. 
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manner.* Notwithstanding this highly insulting decree^ it is 
but justice to the French officers to declare, that they never 
appear to have required to be thus stimulated to do their duty. 

With respect to the newly-organised French seamen, their 
valour was to be roused into action by less rigorous means. The 
report of a citizen Thibaudot was made the subject of a decree 
of the National Convention, and, under the designation of ^^In- 
structions to the sailors of the French republk,” was transmitted 
to the different seaport towns. These inductions contained, 
for the most part, fabulous accounts of the exploits of the French 
navy iij former days ; days so remote, that the memory of no 
man could reach them, and the events of which, for that reason, 
tvere supposed to be unknown to the illiterirte sailor. Have 
not French sailors,” it was asked, acquired the habit of cou- 
rage and victory ? Often have they conquered with an inferior 
force ; and if, sometimes, their enemies have gained the advan- 
tage, it has been owing to their superiority in number of ships 
and of men. It is a homage which truth has extorted from the 
admirals pf the proudest maritime nation. Admiral Byng said 
in his defence, * 1 defy any one to produce me a single example, 
where the English have conquered on the sea with an equal 

force.; ”t 

This libel upon a brave but unfortunate officerj requires to be 
refuted. Admiral Byng, after having stated that the French 
fleet opposed to him was superior in the size of their ships, 
weight of metal, and number of men, besides their advantage in 
point of sailing, which enabled them to fight, or avoid fighting, 
as best suited their purpose, adds: — I do not plead the supe- 
riority of the enemy as a reason for not attacking them, but only 
why such an attempt might, not only possibly, but most pro- 
bably, be unsuccessful ; since it is evident that, notwithstanding 
my previous information of their strength, I did not hesitate to 
attack, and do the utmost in my power to defeat them.”§ This 
is the only passage in the admiral’s defence that bears at all on 
the point ; and surely no one but citizen Thibaudot could have 
perverted its meaning. 

These addresses being read by 4he chief officers to the different 
ships’ companies, their effects were soon manifest in the eager- 
ness of the seamen to be.^ led against their ancient foe, in order 
to prove, by their prowess, that they merited the eulogiums 
which their masters na^d so libelrally bestow^ upon them. Old 

# Moniteurs of Nov. .5, 1793, Jau. 12, and Feb. 5, 1794. 
f " Je d6fie qii*on me cite un seal exemple oil les Anglais aient vaincu sur 
mer it force ^gale.*'— iH<w. Feb. 5, 1794. 

j: Shot on board the Monarch in Portsmouth Harbour, March 14, 1757, 
by sentence of a court-martial, for an error in judgment (having been ac- 
quits of cowardice or disaffection), in an engagement with a French fleet, 
off Minorca,, May 20, 1756. 

( See ** Trial of AdmiroMbe Hon. John Byng ; published by order of the 
Awiralty p. l(5l. . * 
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ships were fitting, and new ones constructing, to add such a 
force to the already formidable fieet in Brest water, as could 
not fail', it was thoi^ht, to make a serious impression upon the 
strongest fleet that England had in her power to send to sea. 

The British Channel fleet, although it had lain at anchor 
during the winter months, was ready for a start, the moment 
intelligence should arrive from the numerous cruisers off the 
French coast, that &e Brest fleet had put to sea. As the spring 
advanced, two obj^ts, exclusive of fighting the latter, rendered 
it necessary that Lord^Howe should quit port. One was to see 
the East and West India and Newfoundland convoys clear of 
the Channel; the other, to intercept a French, or rather a 
Franco-American eonvoy, amounting, as was alleged, to 360 
sail, and known to be returning from the ports of the United 
States of America, richly laden with the produce of the West 
India islands ; particularly with provisions and stores, of which 
the republic stood greatly in need ; so much so, that the horrors 
of famine were beginning to be felt 

On the 2d of May, the whole of the merchant-vessels being 
assembled at St. Helen's, and the wind having shifted from the 
southward to the north-east, the fleet and convoy, amounting 
together to 148 sail, including 49 ships 'of war, of which 34 were 
of the line, weighed, and by noon got clear of the anchorage. 
On the 4th, Lord Howe, having arrived ofl* the Lizard, directed 
the diflerent convoys to part company, detaching Rear-admiral 
Montagu, with six 74s and two frigates, to protect them to the 
latitude of Cape Finisterre Captain Peter Rainier, with the 
Suflblk 74, a 64-giin ship, and four or five frigates, having pre- 
viously been ordered to see them safe through the remainder of 
the passage. This reduced the Channel fleet to 26 sail of the 
line, seven frigates (including one that joined afterwards), one 
hospital-ship, two fireships, one brig-sloop, and two cutters; 
of which the following are the names : 


Gun-ship. 


100 ( 0)4 


j" Queen-Charlotte 

1^ Royal-George . • 
Royal-Sovereign | 
'Barfleur . . . * 

K- < 

Impi^gnable . • 

' Queen , • • < 
^Uloiy. . . . 


Admir^ (union) Richard Earl Howe. 
Captain Sir Roger Curtis. 

„ Sir Andrew Snape Douglas. 
Vicc^m. (r.) Sir Alex. Hood, 1 k 1.B. 
Captain William Domett. 

Vicc-adm. (r.) Thomas Graves. 
Captain Henry Nichols. 

Rear-adm. (w.) George Bowyer. 
Captain Quthbert Collingwood. 
Rcar.ad/ 1 ^. (w.) Benj. Cmdwell. 
Captain George BlagdJ^ii Westcott. 
Rear-adm. (w^ Alan Garner, 
Captain John Hutt. • • 


John Elphiiistone. 


1 

3 

2 

4 

5 

6 


* Captain Brenton (Nav. Hist., voL i., p. 246) says, Lord Howe, rfter 
seeing fite convoys to die southward of Cape Finisterre, detached Rear- 
admiral Montagu, with six ships of the line, to protect the trade still further, 
while hiahlor^hip returned . and cruised 100 leagues to the westward of 
Ushant” A singular mistidee to be made by a writer,, who shows (p^yso) 
that he bad the Queen-Charlotte’s log to refer to. 
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<3iuMmp. 

80 ... 


Gibraltar 
Cspsar . . 

Belleroplion 


74 


74 ... 


I Montagu 
j Tremendous 
Valiant . . 
^ Ramillies . 
'Audacious . 
Brunswick . 
Alfred . . 

Defence 
Leviathan . 
I Majestic. . 
j Invincible . 
Orion . . 

Russel . . 

Marlborough 
Thunderer . 

, Cullodeii 


Qon-frisr. 
38 ... 

28 

H. S. 
F. S. 
Sip. 
Cut. 


{ 


, Frigates. 

( Phaeton 
\ Latona . 
Niger . 
Southampton 
Venus . 
Aquilon .. 
Pegasus . V 
Charon . 

C Comet . 

( Incendiary 
Kingfisher 
( Rattler . 

( Ranger . 


Captain Thomas Mackenzie. 

. „ Anth. J^. Pye Molloy. 

C Rcaivadm. (w.) Thomas Pasley. 

{ Captain William Hope. 

. „ James Montagu. 

. „ James Pigott. 

. „ Thomas Pringle. 

. „ Henry Harvey. 

„ William Parlwr. 

. „ John Harve]^ 

. „ John Bazcly. 

. „ James Gambier. 

. „ Lord Himh Seymour. 

. „ Charles Cotton. 

. „ Hon. Thomas Pakenham. 

. „ John Thomas Duckworth. 

. „ John Willet Payne. 

. ,, Hon. G. Cranfield Berkeley. 

. „ Albemarle Bertie. 

. „ Isaac Schomberg. 

. „ William Bcntinck. 

. „ Edward Thornborough. 

. „ Hon. Arthur Kaye Leggc. 

. „ Hon. Robert Forbes. 

. „ William Brown. 

. „ Hon. Robert Stopford. 

. „ Robert Barlow. 

. „ George Countess. 

. „ William Bradley. 

. „ John Cook. 

. „ Thos. Le Marchant Gosselyn. 

. Lieut. John Winne. 

. „ Charles Cotgfave 


Lord Howe immediately steered for, and on the 5th, early in 
the morning, arrived oiF Ushant. The Phaeton and Latona 
frigates, covered by the Orion, then ran round the island, to 
ascertain whether or not the French fleet was in port. While 
standing in towards point St.-Mathiru, the reconnoitring ships 
plainly saw the fleet at anchor in Brest-road, and returned to 
Lord Howe with the intelligence. The British admiral, well 
aware that, if the French fleet came out, it would be to afford 
protection to the conviw then hourly expected from America, 
steereci straight for the latitude through which the latter would 
most probably pass. ^From the 5th to4he 18th inclusive the 
fleet kept crossing 4he bay in various directions, without seeing 
an enemy's sail. 

On the I9th Lord Howe, having returned off Ushant, again 
ordered the Phaeton and Latona, covered this time by the 
Oi^ar and ilieviathan, to look into the harbour. At 1 1 a. nt. the 
four i^ipo.ported company. The service was executed, and the 
port found vacant ; and at 8 p.m. the leconnoitring detachment 
jmjoined '^e fl^. ' Leviathan, on her way in, had spoken 
an Amaican vessel, from whose master liord Hugh Seymour 
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learned, that the French fleet, of what force not exactly known, 
had sailed from Brest some days before. 

We shall now proceed to furnish such particulars relative to 
th'e strength and object of the grand armament which France 
had equipped and sent to sea, as the studied concealment and 
obscurity that pervade the French accounts will permit. Since 
early in May tne convpy from the United States, under the pro- 
tection of Rear-adjmral Vanstabel, with the two 74-gun ships 
Jean-Bart and Tigre, two frigates and a brig, had been expected 
to make its appearance ofl* the French coast. The above squadron, 
which had put to sea from Brest on the 26th of December, had 
arrived at Norfolk, yirginia, early in February, and sailed again 
on the 2d of April, with a convoy numbering 117 sail, all deeply 
laden with provisions and West- Indian produce. On the 6th of 
May Rear-admiral Nielly, with the five following ships of the 
line. 


Oun-Bhip. 

80 Sans-Fareil 


74 


1 


Audacicux 
Patriote . 
Tdmdrairc 
Trajan . 


Reap-adm. Joseph- Marie Nielly, 
Captain Jean-Franyois Courond, 

. ,, Pilastre, 

,, Lucadore, 

„ Morel, ■ 

„ Dumourier, 


and several frigates and corvettes, sailed fisbm Rochefort, with 
orders to form a junction with Rear-admiral Vanstabel and the 
convoy, in latitude 47° 48' north, and longitude 16° 17' west of 
Paris, because of the asserted knowledge, that a Bntish squadron 
had been detached to intercept it. 

On the 16th of May, at 6 h. 30 m. p. »r., the grand fleet of 
France, consisting of the following 25 slii[)s of the line, besides 
16 or 16 frigates and corvettes, under the joint command of 
Rear-admiral Villaret-Joyeuse and the Conventional deputy 
Jean-Bon Saint- Andre, who accompanied the admiral in the 
Montagne, sailed from the road of Brest, with a fair wind at 
north-east: 


GuA'Sblp. 

Montague 


110 ^ 


80 


74 ^ 


Terrible . . . 
Revolutionuaire 

R^publioain . 

Xndomptablc . 
Jfaeobin 
Juste . 
kScipion . 
f Acnille . 
America 
Conventlen . 


C Rear-adm. Louis-Tliomas Villaret-Joyeusc. 

. < Commod. Bazire. 

( Captain Jean-Fran 9 ois Vignot, 

, . „ Pierre-Jacques Longer. 

• . » Vandangel. 

Rear-adm. Fran^ois-Joscpli Bouvet. 

* 'Captain Pierre-Maftd4 Lebeau. 

■ Lamel. • 

— ■ — — Gassin. 

- Blavet. 

— — Huguet. 
Guil.-Jean-No6l La Villegris.^ 
Louis L’H^ritier. 
Joseph-Allaiy. 

■■■■■■ Le franc. 
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GOA-lUp. 

^Eole . . . 
Gasparin • 

I Jemmappcs 
Imp^tueux 
' Montamard 
Mont*Blanc 
Mucius . . 
N^tune . 
Northumberlai) 
Pelletier . 
Tourville . 
Tyrannicide 
^ Vengeur . 


Captain Bertrand Keranguin. 

„ ■ — - Tardy. 

— — Desmartis. 

„ Douville. 

„ J^-Baptiste-Fi'an9ois Bompart. 

„ Thdvenard. 

„ Larrdgny. 

„ Tiphaine. 

„ Fran9ois-P4erre Etienne. 

„ Berard. 

.. Langlois. 

„ Alain-Joseph Dordelin. 

„ Renaudin. 


• 

The object of this Beet being in part the same as that of the 
detachment which had quitted Rocnefort^ its course was nearly 
similar. It is a singular fact that^ during the dense fog of the 
following day, the 17th, the French fleet passed so near to the 
British fleet, as to hear the latter's fog-signals, of ringing bells 
and beating drums ; and yet, when the fog cleared away on the 
morning of the 18th, the two fleets had sepamted sufficiently to 
be out of each other’s sight. 

On the 19th M. Villaret was joined by the Patriote from M. 
Nielly’s squadron, with information that he had been so lucky as 
to fall in witli and capture the Biitish 32-gun frigate Castor, 
Captain Thomas Trou bridge, along with the chief part ^ a 
convoy from Newfoundland, which the frigate had in ^charge. 
On the same day M. Villaret himself had the good fortune to 
fall in with the Lisbon convoy, of 53 sail, chiefly Dutch vessels, 
under the care of the Dutch frigate Alliance and corvette 
Waakzaamheid. The ships of war efiected their escape, but 
18 or 20 vessels of the fleet were captured. We will now quit 
M. Villaret for a while, aud attend to the proceedings of the 
British admiral, who wes so strenuously endeavouring to fall in 
with him. 

On the 19th, in the evening, the Venus frigate, from Rear- 
admiral Montagu’s squadron, joined Lord Howe. The rear- 
admiral, having on the 11th parted from the East-India fleet, 
cruised, as he £ad been directed, between Cape Ortugal and the 
latitude of Belle-Isle, for the puipose of enmavouring to inter- 
cept the French convoy daily expected from North America. 
On the 15th his squadron captured the French 20-gun ship- 
corvette Maire-Guiton, one of M. Nielly’s squadron, and 
recaptured 10 sail 6f the Newfoundland cCnvoy, recently taken 
W tn^atter, and which the corvette was escordng to a port of 
It was the intelligence obtained ftom the prisoners in 
^^|mtared vessels, as well respecting the squadron of Rear- 
aWB IMielly, as respecting that on its way irom the Chesa- 
Rear-adnural Vanstabel,ca4iisting,it now appeared, 
matead of two sail of the line, thus making, should 
^e\two s4uad|<^ uni^^ a force of nine sail of the line and 
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several frigates and eorvettesi tbat induced Rear-admiral 
tagu to detach the Vefioa to Lord Howe, requesting, a reinfime^. 
ment. He then, with his six two-deckers and remaining frigate, 
proceeded straight along the same parallel of longitude to^ the 
latitude (from 46® to 47® north) in which, according to thq^ti^ 
formation of the prisoners, the Rochefort squadron had been di* 
rected to cruise ; in the hope of being in time to intercept the 
convoy? before M, Nielly could effect his junction with it, or, 
should the latter have done so, of soon receiving the expected 
reinforcement, and still accomplishing the object of his instruc- 
tions. 

Considering, from the course which the French fleet 
would probably steer, that Rear-admiral Montagu was in 
jeopardy. Lord Howe, at 4 a. m. on the 20th, made all sail, to 
save the squadron, if possible, from th# hands of M. Villaret. 
By noon on the 20th the British fleet was enabled to tnake good 
a course west by south. Nothing occurred wortliy of notice 
until about 2 a. m. on the 2 1st, when the look-out ships made 
the signal for a strange fleet. This proved to be a part of tlie 
Lisbon convoy, taken by the Brest fleet, as already mentioned. 
Out of 15 or 16 ships, brigs, and schooners, ^which made 
their appeaiwce, 10 were secured, and, on the removal of their 
crews, burnt*; Lord Howe not wishing to weaken his crews bv 
prizes into port. The remainder of the convoy 
fedl^^eir escape. 

The prisoners gave information that the French fleet, when they 
quitted it on the evening of the 19th, was between two and 
tnre^e degrees to the westward, and that it consisted 6f 26 sail of 
the line and four frigates. The additional sail of the line was,, 
as we have stated, the Patriote from M. Nielly’s division; and 
the reduction in the number of frigates arose, probably, from the 
frequent intercourse necessary to be maintained between the 
three French admirals, Villaret, Vanstabel, and Nielly. A care- 
ful comparison of the logs of the different merchant-ships placed 
the French fleet, oti the day mentioned, in latitude 47® 46^ north; 
and longitude 11^ 23^ west of Greenwich. Amon|f other 
ticulars gleaned from the prisoners were, the presence of Jeati^'^ 
Bon Saiht-Andr6, the intended emplo^ent of hot shot, and a ^ 
piece pf^^frmation peculiatly eratifyin^ to the British sailors,, 
the detetmina^^^ the Frencn officers to engage at 

.close ■/ 

No Lori^iIo#e twelve the exhilarating intellipnce 

of the French mhts ^ng *80 near, than be gave up the idea of 
joining Rear-hdttiral Montagu, whom he now considered to be 
far enohgh to %% southward to be out of danger, and pressed 
his fleet in irurstni of Atnooh.onthe 2l8t a fa- 
vourable of Wina' enabled the fleet to make a great 

streteh id ^a/hbrthward^ but, at noon on the 

22d, toe Wiw IW did quarter, and drove the fleet to 

vot. I. L 
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' EOEtlmard. On the 23d, at 8 a. si., came into the fleet a 
;l9«tch dogger and two or three captured merdmnt-ahips, which 
bad parted from the French fleet two days l^ibre. At noon on the 
same day the wind again favouied the Adtislr; so that, by noon 
on the next day, the 24tb, accoYding to the logs of the recaptured 
Teasels, Lord Howe was within fiyfi miles of the same longitude, 
and within half a degree of the same latitude, as that in which the 
French fleet had been left on the 21st ; namely, in latitude 47^ 
34' north, and longitude 13° 65' west of Greenwich, 

After this the IBritish fleet again fell off to nearly a west- 
60 uth>west course, and so continued without any occurrence of 
moment happening until the 25th, at 4 a. m. ; when a French 
74-gun ship, with a merchant brig in tow, was discovered at a 
great distance to w indward, and a strange ship and brig, evidently 
oniisers, to the eastward. Chase was given by the Audacious 
and the Niger frigate to the vessels to the eastward, and by the 
fleet in general to the line-of-batlle ship to windward. The 
latter, casting off her prize, effected her escape, by manifest su- 
periority of sailing. The merchant-brig proved to be an American, 
Sadaa with wine, and the line-of-battle ship, the Audacieux, on 
her way to the Brest fleet from M. Nielly’s squadron ; from 
which she had, on the preceding evening, parted company : as 
had also the two vessels in sight ; one, the 20-gun ship-eprvette 
R5publicaine,.th6 other, the 16-gun brig Inconnue. less 

fortimate than their consort, became the prizes of the t^t 
had chased them, and with the American brig, were committed 
to the flames. 

Having tacked in chase, the fleet, on the 25th at noon, Egain 
hauled on the starboard tack, with the wind at north by east. 
On the 26tb, at daylight, the fleet once more tacked, and at 
noon, the wind having shifted to west by south, steered to the 
northward. On the 27th, at 9 A. m., h^ntg got a few. leagues 
to the northward of the latitude in which be bad reason to think 
M. Viliaret was cruising, Lord HOwe bore up and ran to the 
eastward, with the wind, which had dmwn more to the south- 
ward, on the ^a^hoard quarter. ^ i ^ . V, 

On the 28tK^ at 6 b. 30 m. a.m., latit^e at noon 47° 34' 
north, longitude 13° 3®' westj^^he wind Jtesh. from , sou tl^ by 
west, with a very rough sea, the look-out Rrttish 

fleet, then formed in the ordW of sailiwi; ^ 

Imil in the south-sdhth-east, and ^ 

strange fleet directly to windward. * Rear- 

admiral Pasley, in the Bcllerophon,'wbi^.s£pi|f1i^jthfl^e Russel, 
Marlborough, and Thunderer, formed weat&ermost division, 
vm ordered to reconnoitre; and at 9.A. Mr the :^trapge fleet, 
haipfig wore, was seen, with toj^allant sails set^ bearing down 
towards the fleet of the British. Lord Howe ift^iv tnade the 
signal for battle, and at 9 h. 45 m. a, having pre- 

Tioasly,*1l^r tnair sa^^. recalled the frigates, ordered iho Belle- 
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ropbon^ by signed, to shorten sail. At 10 a.ii. the French 
\rhich consisted of 26 sail of the line'*'' and fire frigates, hadng 
approached within nine or ten miles, hauled to the wind on the 
larboard tack, and lay to. Three of the ships were observed to 
be shifting their mam topsails, and one a maintopsail yard. 
After a considerable delay, during which a three-decker 
was seen to pass along the line as if to speak each ship, the 
French fleet formed an indifferent line ahead. At 10 b. 35 m. 
A. M. the British fleet, having, by signal from the Queen-Char- 
lotte, wore round in succession, came to on the same tack as the 
French, and pressed to windward, in two columns, having the 
weather division already named as a flying squadron. At 11 
h. 10 m. A. M. the signal was made, that there would be time for 
the ship^s companies to dine. 

* At 1 P.M., or a little after, the French ships filled and made 
sail, and soon afterwards commenced tacking. At 1 h. 30 m. 
p.M. the British flying squadron was ordered to harass the 
enemy’s rear-ships ; and in a quarter of an hour afterwards, it 
appearing that the French were inclined to make off, Lord Howe 
threw out the signal for a general chase. This was almost im- 
mediately followed by another, to engage the enemy as ttrriritfg 
up with him. i ‘ 

At 2 h. 30 m. p.m. the Russel, being nearly a mfle iiy wind*^ 
ward of the other ships 43^ her division, discharged a few shots at 
the enemy’s sternmost ships as they were hauling on the star- 
board tack, and the latter fired in return. At a little before 
3 P.M. the Bellerophon, just as the enemy’s rear-ship, a two- 
decker, was riglit abeam, tacked ; as did, by signal, the whole 
of the British fleet, excepting the Russel, Marlborough, Thun- 
derer, and frigates, whicn ships, for the purpose of getting into 
the wake of the French fleet, now close hauled in line ahead' on 
the starboard tack, with the wind fresh and squally front the 
southward, stood on a little longer. 

At a few minutes past 5 p.m. the French van aud centre 
shortened sail, in order, as it appeared to the British, that'tlie 
R4volattoanaire might exchange places with the rearmost two- 
deckec.f At 6 p«m. the Belleropnon, notwithstanding that this 
day^ from some defect in her trim, sha was the slowest sailer of 
her divislbn, got ne&r enough, by having embraced die proper 
motnenti'lbr tacking, to open b^dlre upon tWgallant rtewi 
three-dtlEher, now, of hpr own choice, the r^aqnost and roost oA- 

' * The are named in pp. 127, 128, -with the addition of the Pa- 

triote, as noticed at the hottoin of tne same pa^, I * 

f According t6 M. Jeafi«>Bon Saint-Anmaplfirial r^p)iiH««tldsactof the 
Fieiich tbree-decloer was not saactioned by the ** Vb de nos vais- 

seaux, le H^volutionnake, |»ar des moti» avait 

diminud de V 9 ile a Tapparition de I’ennemi. luGs flghaux que lui 

furent faits» il demeura sous le vent ct de farricre de ?arjn!id& en sorte qifa 
i’entrde de la nuit, 'el femque noui ne pouvions plus Tobsarydr; il fut 
par plusteurs misseSld^ 

L 2 
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«|f1b4r fleet. At 6 b. 20 m. p.m. the MairIborot^b« 
jtn^Hie Rnsdel and Thunderer on the Bellerophon’s weather 
^iaa^f, was ordered to engage the i^ar of the enemy, who had 
just made sail. The Bellerophon, having had her mam cap 
up^ and disabled by a shot, was now obliged to take in her 
main topsail. In consequence of this accident and of tlie 
wounded state of her mainmast, Reaivadmiial Pasley, after 
having, for upwaids of an hour and a quarter, been unsupported 
in his very gallant engagement with the R6rolutionnaite, made 
the signal of inability, and bore up. 

By this time the' Russel, Mailborougli, and Thunderer had 
backed theii mam topsails and opened a distant fire upon the 
R4volutionnaire, as well as upon the ship next ahead of her. 
Raving just lost her mizenmast,* and being otherwise much 
disabled by the well-directed fire of the Bellerophon, the R^vtf- 
lutionnaire woie round on her heel, and put before the wind. 
Almost as soon as she had bore up, the crippled three-decker 
was intercepted and engaged by the Lvdatnan, who, with the 
^ Audacious, had passed to windward of the Bellerophon in the 
latter's disabled state. 

At 7 h. 30 m. P.M. the Queen-Charlotte made the signal, " to 
asnst ships engaged," and in a minute or two afterwards re- 
peated it, with the Russel and Marlborough's pendants. Mean- 
while the Leviathan continued to engage the R^rolntkmnaiie 
until {be coming up of the Audacious. The Leviathan then 
passed on, fired a broadside at the next ship in the French line, 
nut at 8 P.M., in compliance with the signals just made by the 
commandeivin-chief (to form line ahead and astern as most con- 
vmpent, and for the Bellerophon, Leviatbair, Russel, and Marl- 
borough to leave off chase), dropped doml towards the main 
bo% of the fleet. 

Tne Audacious, having placed herself on the BAvoIutioonaire's 
lee warter, poured in a heavy fire ; and, oatU recalled 1>y signal, 
the itusBcl, who was at some distance to leeward, also fired at 
her. The Audacious and R^volutionnaiK now became so 
dkaidy engaged, and the latter so disabled jn her masts and 
lagging, ^at it was witl^difficulW the forJUer cotikl prevent her 
huge opponent from faffing on floard of her.** Towards 10 p.h. 
(haR^volutionnaire having, besides the lols of her mizenmast, 
.hAo her fore and m^ /arus and maintopeail yard du>t away, 

S across the nawse of the Audatioas; but the lattar 
extricated herself, and the FrOnOh ship, with bar fi>K 
^ full, but, owing to the sheets having bm shot away, 
stiU flyings directed her course to leeward. 

^the men quartered f(»rward in the Audaeiona, dedared that 
the lR)(hv|loti<M>nairp fftipvV hercidours just as sheg|fcl|'oleerof 

« 9)ellSdcm|htflrsin,^top, imdHmy havebecU^Miq^inoidsc 
tbstU|aigMiic^itt«ll|M state, MivhcsiA * 
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them ; and the ahip’^^lcompahy eheete^ J^^|pon^uen<;e* The 
people of the Ri^sel declared, asi 

she passed under their stern, hap no coibhra hoi&tedV That'the 
latter was a beaten ship may inferred from her having re- 
turned but three shots to the last broadside of the Audacious : 
moreover, her loss in killed and wounded amounted, if :the 
French accounts are to be credited, to nearly 400 uien. Still 
the Revolationnai.re became no prize to the British; owing 
partly to the disabled state of the Audacious, but chiefly be- 
cause the Thunderer, on approaching the latter, and being hailed 
to take possession of the French ship, made sail after her own 
fleet. 

Such was the crippled state of the Audacious, that it was 
some time before she was enabled to wear clear of the French* 
line. Having effected this, she used every effort to repair her 
damages, in time to resume her station at daylight. The loss 
on board the ship (and the Audacious appears to have b^en t|)d 
only ship that sustained ai^y loss by the Revplutionnaire’s fire) 
bore no proportion to, the extent of the injuries done to .liat 
masts, yards, rigging, and sails. She had but three men 
and 19 (including three mortally) wounded. Just as dayl^i 
arrived, nine sail of French ships'^ made their appearance! aoout 
three miles to windward. The Audacious, who was rioW 'with 
her standing rigging very indifferently stopperep, her foresail and 
three topsails unbent, and her main topsail in the top, in the abt 
of being bent, put before the wind, with the main and fbre top^ 
mast staysails only, and those ill set from the stays having beeh • 
shot away. 

Fortunately, the prevailing haze brought down rain and thl^ 
weather, and screened the Audacious, in some degree, 
enemy’s view. The. greatest exertions were made byie^^W 
officer and man. to t^he ship under sail ; but before thai ^ilita 
be accomplished, thn haze cleai'cd, and discovered two ships ia 
chase, whudi, in all probability, were the AudacieUx and a 
gate, detached by M. Villaret in search of the Rcyolu^onhaire; 
At this time the Audacious passed her old opponent, withbu'i 
any mast standing, at the distance . of^ about a mile a half; 
Just as the Audaotoi]is had set sail^ough to maintaiii lie^ 
disianeer ahead of pursuers from the Southward, the 
86-guii^rigate;Bellone, accompanieH^l^y, a iship and brig-cot:- 
vette, 4^6 rapidly up from the eastv^p.'^ . ' f 

These, bbserys^ lliesh^ttered condiwpn^ofihe Audacious^tHe 
state of whosd: masts would not admit bf an al^raiion in het 

* It is doubtful what (ships these were. The of M. Vo^tefbel 

coniuited, brides, his priseSt stated be 10 in nuiuper^ pf eight square^rigg^ 
vessels, and he was certainly withiii hearing of the'flHbg on' the SSth. The 
squadron of M. Nielly was also not far distant. Moreover, two small squa* 
droBs fron Lorieiit.ppd JGjLqchefort were cruising ui, 9”® under the 

command of Commodore JjjpalhJpsefdi Citftagnhr, 
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course^ tad ehoDiM|^ the proximity of their friends, whom 

they saw bearing dowti tOMer all sail, stood athwart the crippled 
and exchanged seTeral shots with hen The two corvettes, 
however, soon dropped astern, but the Bellone, for upwards of 
an hooTi bung on the quarter of the Audacious, harassing, but 
not materially injuring her. 

Either feeling the effects of some of the 74's aftermost guns, 
or tired of a vain pursuit, the frigate, at about half an hour after 
noon, after making a signal to her consorts astern, left off chase, 
and hauled to the wind. In a little while afterwards the weather 
again became hazy, and the Audacious got once more out of 
Bight of her pui suers. Having run 24 leagues directly to lee- 
ward, and being unable to haul to the wind, the Audacious 
deemed it best to proceed straight into port, and accordingly, on 
the morning of the 3d of June, anchored in Plymouth Sound. 
Fortunately for the Revolutionnaire, she was soon found by the 
Audacicux ; who, taking the dismasted three-decker in tow, con- 
veyed her in safety to Rochefort.* 

After the Audacious and Revolutionnaire had parted company 
from their respective fleets, both of the latter continued on the 
starboard tack during the remainder of the night, steering, under 
a press of sail, in a parallel direction. Every ship in the British 
fleet carried a light ; but none was observed to be carried by 
any of the French ships.t On the 29th, at daylight, the wind 
still fresh from south by west, with a heavy head sea, the rival 
fleets were about six miles apart ; the fleet of the French on the 
weather bow of that of the British. At a little after 4 a. m., a 
strange line-of-battle ship, on the larboard tack, was observed 
stret^ing into the French line. This was the Audacieux ; 
which ship, however, did not, as represented in most of the 
accounts, remain with M. Villaret, but was presently detached, 
as already mentioned, with a frigate, in sea'rch of the Revolu- 
tionnaire. 

At 7 A. M., when the chasing ships of the preceding night, in 
obedience to a signal made by the Queen-Charlotte, had fallen 
into their stations in line ahead and astern of her, as most con- 
venient, Lord Howe, with the view of making some impression 
on the enemy^s rear, directed thd^ships of the fleet, formed thus : 
Caesar, Queen, Russel, Valiant, Royal-George, Invincible, Orion, 
Majestic, Leviathan, QfWen-Charlotte, BeTlerophon, remainder 
uncertain, to tack in succession. At 7h. 30 m. A.M., the fleet 
being now on the*'larboard tack, a s^nal was made to pass 

* The similarity of name in the ship that had foiiaht, and the ship that 
now succoured, the R^olutionnaire, threw a great deiu of confusion into the 

emepts. 

'jp And yet the following statement appears in a French account of this 
Micontrer ; " 11 ^tait nuit; et la flotte fran 9 aise avail hissd des fiuiaux k tous 
^ses mlkts d’artimon. Les Anglais Bnlrent jnar imiter cet example, apr^ avoir 
long-temps* Mitd d le fidre, et les deux nottes parent enfin sVipeieevoir.’*— » 
Vktoires H Conquke*, tom4|li., p. Id. 
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through the enemy’s line, in order to tJb|,^weather-^^ 

and at 7 h. 35 m. a. m«, another signal, j^rmission to fire 

on the eitemy in passing, but without the iiitentioD, on account 
of the distance, to bring on an immediate general action.* As 
the British van neared the French rear on the opposite tack, 
the latter fired, but at too great a distance to deserve a return, 
until about 20 minutes afterwards; when, the ships of the 
British fieet having hoisted the red ensign, the commander-in- 
chief, the union at the main, and the other admirals their re- 
spective flags, the Csesar and Queen opened a fire in passing. 

At 8 A. M. the van ships of the French began wearing in suc- 
cession, to support their rear thus menaced, and, running to 
leeward of their line, edged down towards the centre and van of 
the British. Having passed the rear of her fleet, the leadings 
French ship, then distant about three miles from the British 
centre, hauled close to the wind, as did successively the^ shtpa 
astern of her. At 9' a. m., or a'few minutes after, the whole of 
the French fleet being then on the larboard tack, the same as the 
British fleet, the van-ships of the former again bore avvay,,and at 
10 a.m. opened their fire, but without effect, upon the van-ships 
of the latter. Soon afterwards the distance between the two 
vans became lessened ; and the Invincible (who gallantly luffed 
out of the line to get nearer to the enemy), Royal-George, 
Valiant, Russel, Queen, and Caesar, in succession, exchanged 
broadsides with the French van, and did an 'evident injury to 
the leading ship, the Montagnard. Nor did the British van 
escape with entire impunity, several of the ships having had 
their rigging and sails, and one or two their masts and yards, 
considerably damaged. At llh. 80 m. a.m., the signal was 
made to tack in succession, with the view of passing through the 
enemy’s line. Finding, however, that the British van was not 
sufficiently advanced to cut off more than a few of the French 
rear ships. Lord Howe presently annulled the signal, and cou- 
tinued to stretch on upon the larboard tack. At half-past noon 
the signal to tack was repeated ; but, owing to the smoke, it 
remained for awhile unseen, and, when seen, was only, as we 
shall proceed to show, partially obeyed. 

The leading ship in the British lim^, the Caesar, making the 
signal of ^Mnability to tack,” wore, and ran past the eighth 
ship of her own line (and which eighth ship, the Majestic, 
appears to have been at least three-quarters of a mile astern of 
her leader, the Orion), before she hauled close to the wind on the 
starboard tack, and cut through; and, even" then, the Caesar 

* It is wdent tliat the naval hbtorian has here fidlen into an error. If the 
Ei^lish were to pass iktoi^h the enemy’s line, it is obvious that the 
fleets^ dutii% t^ operation of peunt^ threugh^ ‘could not be at too great a 
distance to eng^e. The fact is, that in endeavouring to get the weather- 
gage, the van. of: English fleet passed astern of the rear of the enemy’s 
fme.— 
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kept r^ber off, instead of close to the wind ; or, in other words, 
from tnc eneiny^ instead of towards bim< At a few minutes 
before 1 p. m., just as the Terrible, the third French ^ip from 
the rear, by heavy pitching, had carried away her fore topmast, 
the Queen wore, and, rounding to under her second astern, luffed 
up, -so as to open a distant fiie on the third ship of the Fiench 
van. The Queen then passed along the French line, and, by 
the time she had reached the centre ship, became closely en- 
gaged. 

The signal to engage and cut through the enemy’s Ih e, hoisted 
at 1 h. 15 m. p. m., was then flying; but the Queen had sus- 
tained too much damage to haul up for that purpose, and at 
2 h.^ 45 m. made the signal of disability. At 3 h. 25 m. p, m., 
having passed the last ship in the French line, the Queen 
ceased firinsr, and with difficulty wore round on the larboard 
tack. Neither the Russel nor the Valiant, both of which had 
wore, succeeded in getting very near to the enemy. The Iloyal- 
George was the first ship that tacked ; and the Invincible took 
the earliest opportunity of w'earing under her stem : they both 
luffed up on the starboard tack, but, on account of the progress 
then made by the French fleet, could only succeed in bringing 
to action the two rearmost French ships, the Tyrannicide and 
Indoniptable. 

It is now time to attend to the Queen-Charlotte. The small 
quantity of sail carried by the Cmsar, namely, treble-reefed top- 
sails and foresail, with the main topsail part the time unbent 
on account of a split in it (yet'hcr signal to set more sail had 
been twice made), and some unexplained cause of delay in the 
Majestic, rendered it very difficult for the Queen-Charlotte to 
keep astern of her leader, and drove her, in consequence of the 
small sail she was obliged to carry, considerably to leeward of 
the line ; which line, from these causes, had become very loose 
and irregular. 

In this state Lord Howe, observing that the Queen was suffer- 
ing greatly from the enemy's fire, and apprehensive that, owing 
to the Caesar’s inattention to the signal to carry more sail, the 
French ships, all of which carried their mainsails, and the greater 
part of them single-reefed topsails, would pass so far ahead as to 
defeat his intended manoeuvre, resolved himself to set the ex- 


ample of breaking through the enemy^s line. 

^Accordingly, at 1 h^30 ra. p. m., carrying now double-reefied 
topsails, courses, jib, and maintopmast staysail, the Queen*^ ^ I 
Cwrlotte tacked, and hauled up to east-south-east, passed 
astern and to windward of the Caesar, then steering east by 
nortlk she passed astern and to leeward of the Orion, who bad ' 
gone about. Stretching boldly on, heedless of the fire 
opehed upon, her from the French line, the Queen-Charlotte t 
i^ved ablest the opening between the sixth and seventh 
from' the^mt j ]^ , doubtful if she could pass through ^ 
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without getting foul, the Queen-Cfaarlolle kept away, and, pouVr 
ing a broadside into tlie lee beam of the Eole, as was evidently 
the sixth ship’s name, repeated it while luffing close round 
her stern : a manoeuvre which we have here endeavoured to 
illustrate. 



The Bellerophon and Leviathan, the Queen-Charlotte’s two 
seconds, quickly tacked after their gallant chief. The Bellerb- 

i )hon succeeded in passing ahead of the Terrible; who, from the 
eeward position of the Tyrannicide and Indompiable, was in 
reality the rearmost ship in the French line, and who, on account 
of the loss of her fore topmast, had herself dropped somewhat 
astern,; thus leaving two ships between her, the Bellerophon, 
and the space through which the Queen-Charlotte had passed* 
Haying, previously to tacking, had her wheel shot away, the 
Leviathan could only fetch to windward •of the two disable 
^French ships already named. 

As soon as possible after she had gone through the French 
line, the Queen-Charlotte put about on. the larboard tack, and> 
hoisting the signal for a general chase, left the two disabled 
ships. Tyrannicide and Inoomptable, to be brought to by her 
friends astern, and pursued the Terrible, then, using her utmost 
efforts to regain her station, with her fore topmast gone ^ 
already mentiihied*; and who, (the French van having by this 
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time round on the starboard tack^) reached nearly tlie 

centre of her fleet before the Queen-Charlotte could get near 
enough to open a fire upon her. 

The Orion, who had wore next to the Invincible, passed 
between the Tyrannicide and Indomptable,then at some distance 
apart. Being in too disabled a state to obey the signal, to tack 
in chase, the Orion bore up, and, on the Queen-Charlotte’s 
making her signal to engage, placed herself, with her main top- 
sail aback, upon the lee-quarter of the Indomptable. ]^y the 
time the Orion had poured two broadsides into her disabled 
antagonist, her place alongside of the latter was taken by the 
Barfleur, who had come up under a press of sail, and a few of 
whose shot, as she commenced engaging, appear to have struck 
the Orion. Notwithstanding the additional fire thus poured 
upon her by the three-decker, the Indomptable bravely kept her 
colours flying. One of the other crippled French ships, however, 
appears to have struck hers ; but, in a few minutes afterwards, 
receiving a rememorative broadside from one of her consorts, 
she quickly rehoisted them. 

The conduct of the Caesar, in running down her own line 
instead of hauling up towards that of the enemy, was considered 
by the French admiral, and very naturally, as the sole effect of 
the heavy fire opened by his van : hence, says Jean-Bon Saint- 
* Andr6, the advanced ships of the enemy, being forced to give 
way, put about towards their rear.” Whether animated by this 
apparent shyness in his opponent, and resolved to bring on an 
action, or apprehensive that his rear would be cut off hnless he 
promptly gave it support, M. Villaret made the signal for his 
fleet to wear in succession. By an extraordinary coincidence in 
reference to what had occurred in the British fleet, the French 
van-ship, the Montagnard, with her masts all standing, but 
disabled, no doubt, in rigging and hull, continued in apparent 
contempt of the signal, to stand on upon the larboard tack. 

Another strange coincidence it was, that the French admiral, 
finding his signal not obeyed,, wore out of the line, and, as gal- 
lantly as judiciously, led his own fleet on the starboard tack to 
the rescue of his two disabled ships in the rear. Nor could 
Lord Howe, in the unsuppoiteS state of the QueiCn-Charlotte, 
who had only near her the Belieroptaon and Leviathan, and they 
in a crippled state upoif her lee-quarter, prevent the complete 
success of the Frenoii admiral’s well-designed, and, as acknow- 
ledged by many m the British fleet, prettily-executed ma^ll 
noBuvre. 

All the Queen-Charlotte could do was to wear, and, with the 
ships which, at 4 p. m„ she called about her, run down 
to cover the Queen and Royal-George, towards whom the 
French admir^ now seemed to be bending bis course. This 
nmvemeiit again brought the two vans within random shot, and 
4Mibe firing was intes^anged, in whi^ the Olory had an oppor* 
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tunity of distinguishing herself:, she passed three French ships 
in succession within pstoUshot^ and, giving them a broadside 
apiece, succeeded in knocking away a topmast from each of two 
of them. 

But even this did not bring on a general engagement; for the 
French admiral, .satisfied apparently with having extricated his 
two disabled ships, wore round, and, standing away large on the 
larboard tack, rejoined his rear. The British fleet woie in the 
same direction, but kept the weathergage ; and at a few minutes 
after 5 P. m. all firing ceased. Each fleet now busied itself in 
forming a line on the larboard tack, and in repairing the damages 
occasioned by this smart, though partial contest. 

The lower deck of the Queen-Charlotte, owing to the lowness 
of her ports (four feet and a half) and the roughness of the sea, 
was full of water; and the pumps, during the greater part of 
the ensuing night, were kept constantly going. In other re- 
spects, the Queen-Charlotte, considering her exposed situatfon, 
suffered very little. Ofthe l2orl4 ships that had the good 
fortune to be engaged, the Queen, Royal-George, Royal-So- 
vereign, and Invincible, were those only whose casualties were of 
serious consequence.* 


* The following is an account of the damages sustained by some of the 
ships, as extracted from their logs : 

PRINCIPAL DAMAGE IN 


SHIPS. 

^ HULL. 

Cmsar 

Leaky from shot-holes : 
two 24-pounders split. 

Queen 

Struck repeatedly, but 
not so low as to occa- 
sion leaks. 

Russel 

Leaky from shot-holes. 

Royal-George 

Ditto. 

Invincible 

Hull not materially hurt. 

Orion 

Ditto. 

Majestic 

Ditto. 

Kainillies 

Ditto, a gun dismounted. 

Queen-Charlotte... 

Hull not materially hurt. 

Defence 

Ditto. 

Royal-Sovereign ... 

Ditto. 


MASTS AND BIGOING. 

Fore yard cut ; also stays 
and rigging. 

Mizen topmast and fore 
yard shot away : mainmast 
bowsprit, and fore top- 
mast, shot through. 

Bowsprit shot through ; 
braces, &c. 

Mizentopsail yard shot a- 
way ; shrouds, braces, &c. 

Main topmast shot away: 
main and fore masts and 
yards shot through, 

Mizen yard shot in two; 
main-mast and main top- 
mast, mizen topmast, 
and spanker-boom, shot 
•throu^. 

Miz^nmast cut through (bt*- 
tween poop and quarter- 
deck) by a 36-pound shot. 

Sails, rigging, &c, cut. 

Mizen yard injured; also 
rigging, 

Sails, rigging, 6rc. 

Mainmast, main topmast, 
bowsprit, and main yard 
injurra. 
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' %he Caesar had three scamerr and marines killed, and 19 
wounded; the Queen, her master (William Mitchell) and 21 
petty-officers, seamen, and marines or soldiers’’^ killed, and her 
captain, who lost his leg at the same instant that the master 
felJ, sixth lieutenant, (Robert Lawrie), and 25 petty-officers, 
seamen and marines or soldiers wounded; the Royal-George, 
including her eighth lieutenant, George Heighman, and one 
midshipman, 15 killed, and 23 wounded; the Invincible, 10 
killed, and 21 wounded, including one midshipman, William 
Whithurst ; the Royal-Sovereign, eight killed, and 22 wounded ; 
the Orion and Ramillies, three killed each ; and the Defence, 
Majestic, and Queen-Charlotte, each one killed, the latter her 
sixtii lieutenant, Roger A. Rawlinson. The Defence and Ma- 
jestic had also, one three and the other thirteen wounded: 
making a total loss to the British fleet, of 67 killed, and 128 
wounded. 

Such were the exertions on board the Queen, that, before dark, 
a maintopsail yard was got up for a fore yard, a fore topgallant- 
mast for a mizen topmast, a foretopgallant yard for a mizentop- 
sail yard ; new sails were also bent fore and aft, and the ship 
was again reported ready for service. 

f That sevei-al of the French ships were damaged in their masts, 
yards, and rigging, was evident to the British fleet ; but what 

J articular ships, exclusive of the Indomptable and Tyrannicide, 
ad so suffered, cannot at this late day be ascertained. 

From the moment that he gained sight of the British fleet on 
the morning of the 28th, until he wore on the afternoon of the 
29th, the French admiral possessed the weathergage of his op- 
ponent. M. Villaret, therefore, had it at his option to bring on 
a general action. His declining to do so may raise an inference, 
that he considered himself to be inferior in point of force. To 
ascertain in what relation as to strength tthe two parties really 
*8tood on the morning of the first skirmish, shall therefore be our 
next inquiry ; and, as this is the first instance of a meeting be- 
tween two hostile fleets, we i^all be obliged, in describing the 
force on each side, to enter more into minutiee than is likely to 
be necessary on any future occasion. 

^ With one or two exceptions,* thefllritish ships mounted pre- 
cisely the same number and nature m long guns, as are assigned 
to their several classes Tn the abstract for the year 1793. The 
first exception is thp Royal-Sovereign ; that ship having received 
on board two 24-pounders for her entiance-ports on the second 
deck, in lieu of two 12-pounders taken from her forecastle. The 
j^^t, exception is the Gibraltar, formerly a Spanish 80-gun ship ; 
||^.;first-deck ports, being found too small to receive 32-pounders, 

* Petadmients of the Queen’s and 29th regiments were serving on board 
the British fleet as marines, and soldiers appear to have served ip a similar 
jDanner on board the Fm/ft fleet 
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iiecre fitted witli 24s ; of which she mounted 62 on her two prin- 
cipal decks^ along with eightejsn 9-pounder5 on her quarterdeck 
and forecastle.* 

Thecarronadesofsuch shipd'^^ mounted any appear, with two 
exceptions, to have been of no higher caliber than 18-pounders. 
The names of tlic Alfred and Ramillies occur in the list we re- 
ferred to at a former page ; f the one with four, the other with 
eight (tw^o on the forecastle) 12-pounder carronades. The only 
ships in Lord Howe’s fleet that appear, besides, to have mounted 
any carronades, are the Leviathan and Marlborough, and those 
carronades, two on board of each, were 68-pounders. Some of 
the ships, and among them the Caesar, had no poop-bulwark : 
others were ordered poop-carronadcs on a subsequent day; 
which shows that, at this time, they had none. In order to 
make ample allowance for any ships that may have procured 
carronades without a special order (and no general order, as a 
peremptory one, then existed), we shall consider ten ships as 
having mounted six 18-pounder carronades each ; making, with 
the Leviathan and Marlborough’s four 68-pounders, 64 carron* 
ades for the whole British fleet. 

As to the complements, although a slight reduction in the 
crews of British ships of war appears to have been ordered since 
the preceding April, and although there was notoriously, at this 
period, a scarcity of seamen in the British navy, we shall, mean- 
ing to make a corresponding allowance on the other side, assign 
to Lord Howe's ships the establishment ordered for each class 
at the commencement of the year 1793 deducting, of course, 
the widow’s men, and adding to the crews of several of the flag- 
ships the customary supernumeraries, namely, 50 men for the 
commander-in-chief, 26 for each of the two other full admirals, 
and 16 for every one of the four rear-admirals. This will make 
the aggregate complements of the British fleet amount to 17,241 
men and boys. With respect to the size of the ships, having 
before us tlie registered tonnage of every one of them, we can, 
without any difficulty, state the ^gregate amount. 

Nor will there be so much difflculw in getting at the arma- 
ment of the French ships, as may at first sight appear. Of the 
many French line-of-battte ships captured by the British, none 
have been found to mounf'i^wer, although some have occasion- 
ally more, long guns, than the number established upon their 
particular class- by the ordinance of 1786 ;^and which, with the 

t 

• See Appendix, Annual Abstract, No. 1. For the guns of the two 10 
pdr. 100s, as named with the other ships, in the list at p. 12d, see D ; for 
those of the single 12-pdr. 100, (substituting two 24 for two 12 pounders) 
see E ; of the four 98s, see H ; of one of the SOs, see K ; of two of the 74^ 
(the Brunswick and Valiant), see M ; and for the guns of the remaining 
fifteen 748, see N, or O. 
f See Appendix, No. 0. 
f See Appendix, Annual Abstract, No. 1. 
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brass carronades since established^ are fully particularized in the 
small table given at a preceding page. 

The French fleet, it will be remembered, consisted, on the 
looming of the 28th, of fine 120, three 110, four 80, and eighteen 
74 gun ships.* The two newest of the 80s, the Indomptable 
and Sana-Pareil, were armed precisely as the 80 in the table at 
p. 64 : the other two appear to have mounted 8s instead of 128 
on the quarterdeck and forecastle. The following, then, appear 
to have been the carriage long guns and carronades mounted on 
each side : 


BRITISH. I FRENCH. 


Long guns. 

No. 

No. 

Long genns. 

No. 

32 pounders ... 



36 pounders .... 

..... 746 


180 



258 

18 ;; ... 



18 ,, ...a 

.... 540 

12 „ ... 



12 „ ...« 

..... 166 

9 i* 

320 



..••• 392 

Carronades^ 

68 „ 

4 

2110 

Carronades. 

36 ,, brass • 


18 „ ... 

Total 

64 

2174 


Total 


No. 

2102 

112 

2214 


* In stating the complements of the French ships, we shall, 
with a certainty of not overrating them, follow the establishment 
of 1786, or that expressed in the table, at p. 64. The fact is, 
nearly all French ships carried a greater number of men than 
that regulation permits ; and it is this assumed overplus that 
constitutes the allowance to which we referred. 

The size of the French ships is a matter of minor importance 
compared with the guns and crews ; but, even here, the number 
of French ships of all classes, which the British have captured, 
enables us to adopt an average that cannot be materially wrong. 
For instance ; 2600 tons for the 120 ; 2360, for eacn of the 
110s; 2220, for each of the 80s; and 1860, for each of the 74s. 
Having, in order to show in what manner our statements are 
grounded, premised these particulars, we present the following 
as the 

COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE TWO FLEETS, ON THE 
MOANING OF MAY 28. 

BRITISH, i FRENCH. 

Ships No.< 26 26 

i 1087 1107 

Broadside-guiis | 28,126 

g !rew 3 Agg. No. i 17,241 19,989 

ize „ tons 46,962 52,010 

On the.moming of May 28, consequently, there was not much 
to deter the French admiral from engaging, uOlessi he saw, with 


See pp» 127, 128# 
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Jean-Bon Saint-Andr6’s eyes, 30 British sail of the line’* in- 
stead of 26. It is true that there was, in Lord Howe’s fleet, one 
two-riecker more than we have named : the Charon, late a 44, 
now a hospital-ship. From being st^oned in the rear of her 
own, and therefore at a proportionably *eater distance from the 
French fleet, her two rows of ports must have been more evident 
than her size, and may have given rise to the supposition, that 
she was a ship of the line in reserve. 

We say not much to deter M. Villaret, because, under all the 
circumstances, no imputation of cowardice can attach, simply 
because a French fleet forbears to attack an English one 
numerically equal.. Mor^ver, the French could plainly discern 
among the English ships seven three-deckers ; while they them- 
selves possessed but four. It was not probably known to them, 
that four of those seven three-deckers were of inferior force to 
four of their own two-deckers, and that the smallest of their four 
three-deckers was of superior force to the heafViest ship in the 
British fleet. For instance, a British 98-gun ship tmovvs, in 
broadside weight of metal, 958 lbs. ; a French second-class 80- 
gun ship, (the 80 in the table atp. 64 throws 39 lbs. more,) 1079 
lbs.; a French 110 -gu 4 ship, 1278 lbs. ; while the Queen-Char- 
lotte (reckoning, as in all other cases, the long guns only) threw 
no more than 1158 lbs. One circumstance, if true, brings the 
two fleets a trifle nearer to an equality. It is stated in the French 
accounts, that the Patriote had on board 550 sick, being upwards 
of three-fourths in number of her proper crew. 

The separation, on the evening of the 28th, of the Audacious 
and Revolutionnaire left the numbers still equal, but reduced the 
strength of M. Villaret’s fleet, in the ratio of the difference in 
force between a British 74, and a French 1 10 gun ship. With 
respect to the battle of the following day, the 29th, Jean-Bon 
Saint-Andre attributed his failure, partly to the disobedience of 
his van-ship, the Montagnard, in not having tacked when ordered, 
whereby the weathergage was lost but principally, to the (most 
people will think extraordinary) circumstance, that the British, 
for all they had 30 sail of the line,” set sail and ran away. * 

Having established, or, which was the same thing, asserted, 
thvse facts, the Conventional deputy assured the French people, 
that the battle of the 29th, although not decisive,” had been 
eminently glorious.” This rodomontade apart. Admiral Vil- 
taret, in recovering the Indomptable and ,Jyrannicide, at a time 
when they were all but captured, gave an undoubted proof of liis 
skill and gallantry. On the other hand, some of the British 
ships, besides the Caesar, were badly manoeuvred. It was this 
apparent hesitation to follow their own admiral, that encouraged 
the French admiral, when in the very act of abandoning his 


* Moniteur, of July 5. 
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rearilioBt ftbtps, taivear round and attempt their recovery ; a plan 
aa we have seen^ he but too well succeeded* 
the 29tb; at sunset, the two fleets, each on the larboard 
tack, with the wind fr||h at south-west, were about ten miles 
apart, that of the French bearing north-west from that of the 
British, or away^ on the latter’s lee bow. As the evening ad- 
viced, the weather thickened, and remained foggy during the 
night* On the 30th, however, at about .9 a. m., it cleared a little, 
and^discovered a part of the French fleet, still in the north-west> 
.but on the starboard tack. 

On perceiving the British, the Frencli hauled round upon their 
former tack. The British admiral immediately made tne signal 
foi^ forming the line ahead and astern of him as nioat convenient, 
and, upon the Invincible’s signifying by signal that she had 
sprung a lower mast .or yard, gave her permission tto quit the 
line; out of which, being in a disabled state, she was towed by 
one of the frigates. 

Soon after 10 a. m. the signal washiade to form in two columns, 
and at 10 h. 15 m. a. m. for the starboard division to keep in the 
wake of the Queen-Charlotte, who set her foresail and nore up 
towards the enemy. At 10 h. 30 m. a. m. th^ admiial asked the 
ships of the fleet, by signal, if they were in a condition to renew 
the action. The whole answered m the affirmative, except the 
Csesar. 

The weather beginning again to get very thick. Lord Howe 
made the signal for the fleet to come to the wind on the larboard 
tack in succession ; and, shortly afterwards, for the van to keep 
closer order. M. Villaret had now disappeared ; and the fog be- 
came Iso dense that, at times during the remainder of the day, no 
ship of the British fleet could see her second ahead or astern. 
^The ships, in consequence, became much scattered* It was, in 
all probability, the sight of six of these ships in a different direc- 
tion from that in which the body of the British fleet was supposed 
to lie, that occasioned Jean-Bon &iint-An|li'6 to state in his official 
report, that Bear-admiral Montagu, with his division, had joined 
Lpid Howe during the fog. . 

:On the Slst, at about 9 a. m., the weaiher\gain cleared, and 
the, British ships hastened to gellinto their stations. At noon 
the French fleet was descried to the northward, and was plainly 
acim to consist of 32 sai^ including 26 of the line; but, to the 
surprise of the Britisbi. nearly the whole of the sbips^appeared in 
a perfect state. At 2 f. m. Lord Howe bor% up;^and the French, 
ha?iiig previously edged away a litter fowndJheir line on the 
larhoarn tack. 

30m. p. M. Lord Howe made the simal for the ships of • 
th^lM to come to the wind togetheron the larboard tack, and, 
to form die laraoard line of bearing; the ships 
e^iiig awey together towards the enemy. Soon after 6 p. h., at 
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which time the two fleets, estimating from the centre of each, 
were about five miles apart, successive siraals were made for the 
British van, centre, ana rear, to engage the van, centre, and rear 
of the enemy. ^ 

Several of the French ships, as if M7 Villaret expected mi 
immediate attack, were observed to exchange places in the line 1 
and, although many of the heavy sailers among the British ships 
were a.Jong way astern, a general action might probably have 
been brought on' that evenings But the scene of confusion, 
that had occurred two days before, induced the British admiral 
to prefer a daylight Cutest, when there could be no difficulty in 
unwrstanding the^signals ; and he accordingly, at a few minutes 
past 7 p. m;, hauled to'the wind on the larboard tack, to put that 
plan into operation. 

Considering it likely that the French admiral, in order to 
weather the British fleet on the Opposite or starboard tack, would 
make sail after dark. Lord Howe ordered that every ship should 
carry commanding sail all night, and judicibusly statiollfed the 
Phaeton and Latona frigates about a mile to leeward of his own 
fleet, fbr the purpose of ws^ching the motions of that of M. Vil- 
laret; to whom dhalL now pay some'attention, leaving Lord 
Howe to complete his atrranrgements for the awful business of the. 
ensuing morn. 

When the French admiral, in the battle of the 29th, wore 
round to support his rear, he was followed, as already stated, by 
every ship except the Montagnard : the latter stood on upon the 
larboard tack, and, keeping that course too long, parted com- 
pany. The ^ne fdgste was sent to bring her back ; but neither 
.ship, owing, we mw''suppose, to the foggy state of the weather, 
was able to rejoin me fleet. At 8 p. m. two ships, answering to . 
the description of the Montagnatd and Seine, were descried &m 
the mast-heads of some of the British ships, at a; great distance 
to windward^ close hauled on the starboard tack, the French fleet 
then equally distant to hlsward, and consequently on| of sight of 
the former. At 8h. SOm. p. m. the 74-gun ship Trente-un-Mai, 
Captain Honore Gbnteaume, one of the Oaheale squadron, jdined 
Admiral Villaret^; ns, on the following day, did Rear-admiial 
Nielly, #ith the fianss^Pareil, Trajan, and T6m4raire, formerly 
mentieiied.'^ M. Villaret took this opportunity of sending home 
the crippled ship Indomptable, attended, as it would appear, by 
the Mon^-Blanc 74, to' see her safe into p^rto 

The French admiral was thus left with 26 sail of the line ; 
and M. Villaret had certainly no reason to feel less confident in 
his strength from what he had witnessed at the last meeting. 
Nor was the bringing to of the British fleet, on the evening of 
the 3 Ist, calculated to inspire the French officers and crews with 
any higher opinion of their adversaries. The French officers, 

* See p. 127. 
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vox*, f. 
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indtedjfb having made sure of being attacked, too haatily attri 
the sudden hauling up of the British to dbinclination : 
€kptain Courand, in particular, made a snee/'ing remark on the 
subject to Captain Tro^biidgc, who, with the Castor^A purser and 
about 50 of her crew, was a prisoner on board the Sans*^Pareil. 

The British fleet continued, during the night, standing to the 
westward ; and at daybreak on the Ist of June, latitude 47^ 48' 
north, longitude 18° 30' west, the wind a moderate breeze from 
south by west, and the sea tolerably smooth, the French fleet, 
which, as wisely conjectured by Lord How^ had cariied a press 
of sail all night, was descried about six miles off, ont the star- 
board or lee oow of the British fleet, and stiU steering in a line of 
battle upon the larboard tack. 

In a very popular narrative, intended to illustrate a set of 
drawings of the action by Mr. Robert Cleve'j;ly, the French fleet 
is represented to have been on the starboam or lee quarter of 
the Biitish fleet ; and upon this tlie writer founds his assertion, 
that Lord Howe was mistaken in supposing that M. Villaret in- 
tended carrying sail to weather him.^ The fact is, the superior 
sailing of the French ships had enabled M. Villaret so to fore- 
reach upon the British fleet, that, had daylight been deferred a 
few hours, or another fog intervened, he would probably have 
weathered his on the contrary tack, and effected his escape. 

At 5 A. M. the ships of the British fleet, by signal, bore up to- 
gether and steered north-west, and at 6 h. 15 m. a. m., north. 
At about 7h. 10 m. a. m. the fleet again hauled to the wind on 
the larboard tack^ The French fleet was now plainly seen to 
consist of the same number of ships of the line as on the preced- 
ing evening ;t and the whole, except one or two, appeared com- 
plete in their masts and rigging. 

At 7h. 16 m. A. M. Lord Howe signalled that he should attack 
the centre of the enemy, and at 7 h. 25 m. A. m., tha^ he should 

S ass through the enemy’s line, and engage to leeward. The two 
eets being now about four miles apart, and the crews of the 
Biitish ships, after the fatigue of sitting up three nights, needing 
some refreshment, Loid Howe hove to, an<^^e ths men their 
breakfasts. This over, the British fleet, SfiT 12 m. a, m«, filled 
and bore down on the enemy. In*^ few minutes afterwards a signal 
was thrown out for each ship to steer for, and independently 
engage, the ship opposed to her in the enemv’s line. 

Some changes nova became requisite in the British line, in order 


e Narrative, &q, published bv M. de Poggi, p« 14. 

** 26 line-of-battle shim, ^ frigates and edrvettes ; 13 ships 

ahei^and* 12 ditto astern, of the French admiral** — (tueen*Ckarlottf*s log» 
See awe Lord Howe’s letter in London Gazette of June 1 1, 1 704. La ilotte 
deia r^publiuge etait composce de 26 vaisseaux*** — Mmiteur, of July 5. 
NotwUhstatidi^ this concurrent testimony, no English writer has admitted 
French fleet te have consisted of fewer than 27, and some have numbered 
28, sail of the line. , 
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that the French tbree-deckei^ (i^o one of which, the Republic 
cam, M. Nielly, had shifled his fhi^ and other heavy ships might 
be suitably opposed. With this view, the R^al-^Sovereisn ex- 
changed places with the Mariborou^h, the BarBeur with the 
Invin'cibte, and the Royal-George with the Montagu ; and, as 
soon as the several ships had got to their new stations, the Bri- 
tish Beet was fonned in line abreast, thus : Cix^ar (van-ship), 
Belle.rophon, Leviathan, Russel, Royal-Sovereign, Marlborough, 
Defence, Impregnable, Tremendous, BarBeur, Invincible, Cullo- 
den, Gibraltar, ^Queen-Charlotte, Brunswick, Valiant, Orion, 
Queen, Ramillies, Alfred, Montagu, Royal-George, Majestic, 
Glory, Thunderer.'*' The frigates and smaller vessels w^ere, as 
usual, stationed in the rear : it may suffice to mention that the 
Pegasus was repeater of signals to* the Queen-Charlotte; the 
Niger, to the Royal-Sovereign, and the Aquilon, to the Royal- 
George. 

The French Beet was drawn up in a close head-and-stern line, 
bearing about east and west ; and, as far as can be collected 
from the French accounts, the following is the order in which 
the J^hips were placed, beginning at the van, or west end of the 
line: Trajan, Eole, America, Temeraire, Terrible, Imp6f;ueux, 
Mucius, Tourvillc, ,Gasparin, Convention, Trente-un-Mai, Ty^ 
rannicide, Juste, Montagne, Jacobin, Achille, Vengeur, Patriote, 
Northumberland, Entreprenant, Jemraappes, Neptune, Pelletier, 
Republicain, Sans-Pareil, Scipion.f Of the French frigates 
we arc not able to state more, than that the Taniise (late British 
Thames), Captain Jean-Marthe-Adrien LTIermite, was the 
repeater of tne Montagne.. Both the English and the French 
ships were carrying single-reefed topsails : of the latter, some 
were lying to, and others backing and filling, to preserve their 
stations; and the former were steering about north-west, with a 
fresh breeae at south by west, and, from the reduced sail they 
were under, were going at the rate of very little more than five 
knots an hour. ' 

At 9 h. 24 m. a. m. (Queen-Charlotte’s jtime) the French van 
opened a distant Bite upon the Bijtish van, particularly upon the 
Dt^ence, who vivus rather ahead of her line; which line, only a 

S jua.’t^ of-^boiir before, had been as perfect as it could well be 
craie^; and^^had inspir^ the veteran chief with the most 
sanguine hopes of success in his plan, that of each ship cutting 

* A eontexnporary, uninformed apparently of the ehanaes that had taken 
place about an hour nefore the commencement of the battle, places the ships 
in line as they had previously been filmed. See Brenton’s Naval History, 
vol. i.,p, Q9SL 

t No two BngHsh accounts agree. as. to the disposition, or even the names, 
of the ships in the French line 2 but they all concur in so stationing the ships 
whose names are correctly glv^, that those dismasted, according to Jean- 
Bon Saint- Andr^V report, did hot lose a spar, and vice versd. The lipe, as 
here given, reconciles those importiuit differences, smd, upon the whole, is as 
correct, we believe^ as can any where be obtained. 

M, 2 
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the line astern of her proper onponeut, a^d ^engaging 
Ixer tq ieeward. After havingi at 8 h. So m. m., hauled (^wn 
th^ preparative flag from the signal to engage (No. 36), Lord 
Qowe emphatically shut his signal book, as if he con^dered 
that, for the present at least, it would no more be wanted. Not 
many minutes afterwards, however, he had to reopen it, to call 
upon the Gibraltar, Culloden (who had backed both fore and 
main topsails), and Brunswick, to make more sail, and soon had 
the mortification to observe the Russel, and, above all, his van* 
ship, the Csesar, with their main topsails aback^ although neither 
was within gun-shot of the enemy. 

Lord Howe’s attention was presently called to a more inte* 
resting subject. At 9 h. 30 m. a. m. the Queen-Charlotte, then, 
with the signal for close action at her mast-head, i^teering a 
slanting course direct for the larboard quarter of the Montagne, 
and being distant from her about a random shot, was cannonaded 
by the third ship in the French admiial’s rear, the Vengeur; a 
portion of whose fire was necessarily intercepted by the Bruns* 
wick, the latter having obeyed the signal to make more sail, and 
become, in consequence, further advanced towards the enemy. 
Instead of returning the Vengeur’s fire, the Queen-Charlotte, 
desirous to be the first through the enemy’s line, set topgallant* 
sails and let fall her foresail. This presently carried her past 
the Vengeur, and abreast of the next ship, the Achille, who now 
opened her broadside. 

At 9 h. 52 ni, a.m. the Queen-Charlotte returned this fire ; but, 
meaning it only as a mask to his principal object, a decisive 
attack upon the Montagne, Lord Howe gave orders that the 
^ns ^on the third and quarter decks only should be fired. 
The officers stationed at the first and second decks, how- 
ever, hearing the firing over their heads, supposed that they were 
at liberty to begin, and opened accordingly ; but the seamen 
reloaded their guns with so much celerity, that no delay oc-» 
curred in manning those on the opposite side ready for the crash ^ 
they were intended to make in the stern of the Montagne. 

Just as the Queen-Chailotte, having a^ived abreast, and 
vritbin about two ships’ length, of the lar^ard quarter of the 
Montagne, had put her helm up to pass astern of the latter, the 
Jacobin was seen stretching ahead under the Moatagne’s lee, 
m if aft aid to encount^ the broadside^ which the Charlotte, in 


Passm 


passage throiigjh the line, would diecbavge into her bows, 
ung close under the stem of Uie Montagne, so close that the 


^ai the French ensign, as it waved at her fli^staff> brushed 
tie mmn and mizen shrouds of the Queen-Charlotte, the latter 
jMlived into the French three-decker a tremendous broadside. 
my this time the Jacobin had got nearly abreast of the Montague 
to leeward, the very position which the Queen-Charlotte herself 
had inttoded to occupy. Scarcely, however, had Lord Howe 
expressed hie regrehilit the circumstance, than Mr. Bowen, the 
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maater, obseiiTmg by the motion of her rudder that the Jacobin 
was in the act of bearing up, ordered the helm of Qiieeu- 
Charlotte to be put hard a-starboard ; and so little room had the 
British tbree-decher to spare in luffing up, that her jil^boom 
grazed the larboard mizen shrouds of the Jacobin. 

Directing her larbpard guns at the starboard quarter of the 
Montague, the Queen-Charlotte discharged her opposite ones 
into the stem and larboard quarter of the Jacobin, now lying 
nearly becalmed under her lee. The Jacobin, as she dropped 
astern, returned this fire with such of her guns as would bear i 
and a shot from one of them cut away the Queen-Chf£rlotte*s 
fore topmast. The movements of Lord Howe’s ship, from the 
time she bore up to pass astern of the French admiral to the 
moment at which her topmast was shot away, the following 
diagram will more clearly exhibit. 



Frustrated thus in her attempt to reach the lee-bow of 
Montagne, the Qiieen-Cbarlotte could only continue to ply her. 
larboard guns at the French three-decker, who, at about 10 
10 in. A.Dff., having had her stern*frame and starboard quarter 
dreadfully shattered; and sustained a loss of upwards of 100 
killed, and nearly 200 wounded, set her maintopmast staysaiir 
and without, incredulous as it may appear, bestowing 4 singly, 
shot in return for the many she had received (her ports, indeed;, 
on the starboard or lee side appear to have been shut), ranged 
a head clear of the Queen-Charlotte’s destructive fire. 

Observing that the i^Jacbbin hod also made sail, and that 
several other French ships were preparing to follow the example 
of their admiral and his secdnd. Lord Howe, at 10 h. 13 m. 
threw out the signal for a general chase. Meanwhile the Queen- 
Charlotte, che<£ed in her progress, lay between the Juste, the 
Montagne’e seciond ahead^on her larboard bow, and the Jacobin^ 
on bet stari^id quarierr^tbi; klter^ however, soon disappeared 
mshe smolte V • . ■ i . > 
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US h^re pause a moment to refleet upon the situation of 
Hie Queen^Charlotte, thus opposed 6mgie4ianded (fer neither the 
i^bf^ltar nor the Brunswick, her two seconds, were neat^ough 
to aid her), to one French 120, and two 80 gun ships. Had M. 
Villaret, dr rather the Conventional deputy, Jean-Bon-Saint- 
Andfd^ who, to all intents and. purposes, was the commanding 
officer of the French fleet, possessed firmness enough, at the 
moment the Queen-Charlotte a fore topmast came down, to hare 
bore up with the Montagne athwart the hawse of the British 
three-decker, the latter, without some extraordinary interposition 
in her favour, must either have sunk or surrendered. 

Prevented by the hasty flight of the French admiral and his 
second astem, and the loss of her fore topmast at so critical a 
moment, from taking up with the antagonist of her choice, the 
Queen-Charlotte could only continue, as she did, to pour her 
heavy broadsides into the Juste, still,, with herself, making slow 
way to the westward, or towards the van of the two lines. In 
a very few minutes the Juste, who was distantly engaged on the 
opposite or windward side with the Invincible, lost first her fore- 
mast, and then her main and mizen masts. About the same 
lime the Queen-Charlotte's main topmast came down. The loss 
of a second topmast, and the damaged state of her rigging and 
lower yards, rendered the ship wholly unmanageable ; and al- 
though, having silenced the fire of the Juste, she was desirous 
logo ahead in quest of a fresh opponent, the Queen- Charlotte 
could barely keep steerage-way. 

The Juste still lay abreast or the latter ship to windward, with 

French jack hoisted at "her bowsprit-end, and a spritsail set, 
to carry her, if possible, clear of her foes. Owing to her being 
painted similarly to the Invincible, who now lay at a short dis- 
tance ahead of her, but was concealed by the smoke, the Juste, 
Been but indistinctly from the same cause, escaped the attention 
of the Queen-Charlotte, until, wearing round, she passed under 
the latter^s stern, and gave her a raking broadside ; one of the 
Bhot^ from which, a 36-pounder, passed through the British 
- ehip’s wing-transom. At the same moment a Rrench three- 
decker, close hauled, was seeotkon the Quem-CSiaiiotte's weather 
'Quarter, approaching under all sail^ aod eridenfly intending to 
leather the whole British line before she ran to leeward. Jost, 
however, as the three-decker, which was the R4publicain from 
the rear divisbn, Jbad advanced to- a position from which her 
gui» could bear on the Queen-Charlotte, and jhst as the latter 
was expecting to receive, and preparing to^retarn her fire, the 
main and misen mast of the former, at whom the Gibraltar was 
then dii^baiitly firing from to windward, went by the board. The 
R^pubHcain instantly boieup, and passed wilhm gun-shot astern 
of the ;0tiaHotte ; but such was the state of eonfusim on board, 
that tlfo Fr^ch thr^-decker let slip the favouratde opportunity^ 
4'^d ran by withou^lring. ^ 
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After heivmgf as already statedi ranged ahead of the Queen- 
Charlotte^ the Montagne, setting her topgallantsaik^ continued 
to stand on^ followed by the Jacobin^ .until nearly abreast of 
her own van ; when^ being joined by such of her friends as had 
no leeward opponents to keep them in check, she wore round .<m 
the starboard tack, and, with eleven sail in her train, stood m 
the direction of the Queen, then lying about a point upon her 
starboard or weather bow in a crippled condition. 

The perilous situation of the Queen attmcted Lord Howe’s 
attention ; and, having by signal ordered the ships of the fleet 
to close and form in line ahead or astern of her, the Queens 
Charlotte slowly and with difficulty wore round on the star- 
board tack. All the sail that could be set was presently spread, 
and, followed by the Barfleur, Thunderer, (as fresh as when the 
action began), Koyal-Sovereign, Valiant, Leviathan, and a few 
others, the Queen^Charlotte stood away, with the wind a little 
abaft the beam, to protect the disabled and gallant ship, that, 
on the present as on the former occasion, had performed so ad- 
mirably. Seeing this, the French admiral relinquished his 
design on the Queen, merely cannonading her with a part of 
his line, as he stretched on to the support of five crippled 
French ships towing towards him in the east ; two of which in 
particular, being wholly dismasted, ought previously to have 
been secured by those British ships, of which there were several 
that had taken but little part in tne action. 

The battle of the 1st of June may thus be summarily de- 
scribed. Between a quarter and half past 9 A. m. the French 
van opened its fire upon the British van. In about a quarter of 
an hour the fire of the French became general, and Lord Howe 
and his divisional flag-officers, bearing the signal for close acticui 
at their ma$t*heads, commenced a heavy fire in return. A few 
of the British ships cut through the French line, and engaged 
their opponents to leeward ; the remainder hauled up to wind- 
ward, and (mened their fire, some at a long, others at a shorter 
and more effectual distance. At 10 h. 10 m. a. m., when the 
action was at its height, the French admiral, in the Montague^ 
made sail ahead, followed by bis second astern, and afterwards 
by such others <of bis ships as, like the Montague, had suffered 
little in fteir rigging and sails. At about 11b. 30 m. a. m, the 
heat of tlm action was over, and the British were left with 11, 
the French with 12, more or less dismasted^sjtipB. Now of the 
French ships had at this time struck their colours; or, if they 
Jmd struck, had since rehdisted them : they, fer the most part, 
were striving to escape, under a spritsail, or some small sail set 
on.tlie tallest stump left to them, and continued to fire at every 
British ship that passed within gun-shot.’*^ 

After failing, as already stated, in his attempt upon the Queen, 

r 

^ Xhe followiiig Is a Sist of those dismasted ships, accosding to tliebest 
information now to be obtained ; 
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Yillaret 8too^ on, and succeeded,.. <;Qntra^ to alt ex- 
|^ct^fl 9 n, in covei-in^ and cuttins off four of. bis dismasted 
iriKips, the R^publicain, Mucius, Scipidni and Jemmappea;,a 
^ fiftti, the Tarribie, having previously joined him, W fighting her 
way throujgh the British fleet. At: about 1 b» lorn* p. the 
general firi^ ceased ; but it was iu>t;|intit2h« SQ m. p.ai* Aat 
the six dismasted French ships nearest at band, the Sans-Pareil, 
Jiiste, America, Impetueux, Northumberland, and ^ere 

secured : and some of these reopened their fire upon the ships 
^ ^at, advanced to take possession of them. At a little after 
. p. M. a seventh French ship, the Vengeur, was taken posses- 
sion of, but in so shattered a state, that in ten minutes after- 
wards she went down, with upwards of 200 of her crew on 
board, composed chiefly of the wounded. 

Thus ended this memorable engagement ; in which, and in 
the skirmishes of the 28th and 29th days of May, the British 
sustained a loss in gross, the details of which will appear pre- 
sently, of 290 killed and 858 wounded; including among the 
killed. Captain Montagu, and among the wounded, Admiral 
Bowyer, and Rear-admiral Pasley, Captain Hutt, with the loss 
of a leg, and Captain John Harvey (mortally), of an arm. The 
total loss on the British side, 1148,^ is less, however, than the 
loss in killed and wounded represented to have been sustained 
by the six French ships only which were carried into port.t 

British. French. 


Orion Main topmast. 

ni i Fore ditto, and top- 

i gallantmasts. 

Queen-Clmrlottc ) Fore und main top- 

'Bellerophon ) masts. 


Trente-un-Mai . 


. Queen < 


Topgallantmasts, 
one or more. 

Terrible i Moip and mizejn 

R^publicain ) USffiis. 

Scipion 

Mucins 

Jemmappes ... 

Achille All three lower 

America ..f;.... masts. 

Juste.. 

.... . Northumberland < 
lower Sans-Pareil 

Imp^tueux ...Ditto &bowsprit 


' three topmasts. 

C Mainmast, and mi- 
’ ( zen topmast. ♦ 

Jl)efm)ce > All three 

|Mariborough,«... ) mast^^ 

• The six last named French ships became eventually prizes to the British. 

' { * .See Appendix, Np.»12. . 

The following statement will show the size jn tons, complement, and 
loss, of each of the six captured Ffench ships : 


•••••••• 

America . 4 , 

Tmp^tueux m 

Northumberland 

Achille,,.,,.. j 



Actual Com. 

Alleged Loss. 

Tons. 

plsmenta. 

Killed. 

1 

Wounded. 

2242 

814 

260 

.120 

^143 

877 

100 

145* 

1884 

720 

* 184 

no 

1878 

713 

100 

75 

1811 

700 

60 

100 

1801 

700 

86 

dO 
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For the total loss 'n^sfaiifed by the French| in this f6 them 
most disastrous enragemen^ we must trust to conjecture, unless 
we take the round number which they themselves Have pub- 
lished. That number is 8000 for the killed and mortally 
wounded alone;* a full half of which loss fell to the share df the 
seven captured ships* Hence, reckoning the slightly wounded 
on board, the 19 returned ships at 500, we may estimate the 
total loss df the French, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, at 
7000 men. 

As, when the action commenced, the French fleet was, within 
one ship, numerically equal to the British fleet opposed to it; we 
shall, without again entering into the particulars of the force on 
each side, consider the two fleets to have been fairly matched. 

Having, to the best of our ability, presented a general view of 
the collective operations of the two fleets in this celebrated 
battle, we will now endeavour to give a description of the in- 
dividual part performed by each British ship engaged in it. 
DifBcult as the task may be, it is yet due to the officers and 
men, who shared with the gallant chief the fatigue and perils of 
the day, that the attempt should be made. Our attention will 
be directed to the ships, according to the order in which they 
successively ranked in the line. 

The Caesar, as the van or leading ship, claims our flrst atten- 
tion. In bearing down to engage, the Csesar appears to have 
dropped a little astern, and, as proved by Captain Molloy’s own 
witnesses at the court-martial subsequently neld upon him, to 
have brought to at a greater distance to windwaifl, namely, 
upwards of 600 yards, than was consistent with the support she 
ovved to her Cwn fleet, and the impression which so formidable a 
two-decker was calculated to make upon the fleet of the enemy. 
It may naturally be asked, Why bring to to windward, when his 
admiral had signalled that ht should pass through the enemy^s 
line and engage to leeward? The fact is, the signal was not 
compulsory on any captain. It contained a qualifying N. B. 
in the following words: “The different captains and com- 
ma! iders, not being able to effect the specified intention in either 
caN'e (the signal applying to the passage through a line to wind- 
ward or to leeward), are at liberty to act as circumstances re- 
rjuire:*^ a negativing, or, at least, neutralizing nota-bene, whiefa, 
very properly, was omitted in the next new code of signals. 

Captain Molloy’s preference of the windward to the leeward 
mode of attack sems to have rested on a belief that had he run 
down under the stem of the enemy’s van-ship, the Copsar’s 

Tlie guns of the prizes were all new, of Swedish manufacture, and chiefly 
of brass. The Portuguese government made an offer for them ; but the 
British j;oTernment, in this [instance, became the purchaser at 24,000/. ; and 
many, or these beautiful and hij^ly finish^ ^ms now ornament the forts in 
and mund Portsmouth. 

* V ji^ire^ et C^qudt^ toina ill., p. 2$. > 
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pro|)er dpponent^ hts own ship would have had such fi’esfa way 
IfaeAi in hauling up to get alongside, she would have shot far 
aiiefid, and thereby have done less execution, than if the Csesar 
had taken a position on the Trajan’s weather quarter.*^ 

Undoubtedly, the farther distant a ship is from an enemy’s 
line, provided she is within shot of H, the more she eposes ber- 
sdf to damage, simply because two or more ships cap' t|ten fire at 
her:: whereas, by closing with one ship, that snip alehe becomes 
her opponent, and no other, while the two lines remain parallel, 
can bring her broadside to bear. Unfortunately practical proof 
of this was wanted, and the state of the Caesar’s hull, masts, 
yards, and rigging soon ailbrded it. Anxious to retrieve his 
error, and act in obedience to the signal which Imd lon^ been 
flying on board the Belleroplion/ his flag-officer’s ship, Captain 
litolloy now attempted to wear and make sail; but, a shot 
having driven a splinter and three parts of the fore-tackle fall 
into the starboard quarter-block of the tiller-rope, the latter had 
become jammed in the sheave, and the rudder would not move.*!* 
During half an hour the accident remained unrcmedied, and, 
nearly the whole of the time undiscovered. It appears, also, that 
the use of the relieving-tackles or of the rudder^pendants, as 
substitutes for the tiller, did not occur. All this while the ship 
was dropping further astern; and, when she did bear up to re- 
engage, her powerful battery, equal in weight of metal to a 98- 
gun ship’s, came too late into play to be of any decided effect. 
In the mean time the French van-ship, the Trajan, with no 
other visible injury than a few %hot-holes in her sails, and no other 
loss, as subsequently proved, than three men killed and about 
half a dozen wounded, had set her jib and wore out of the line. 

The CsBsar had no spars shot away ; but her mizenmast, 
mizen yard, cross-jack yard, and mizen-topsail yard were much 
cut ; and so were many of the shrouds, backstays, &c. She 
received 64 shot in the starboard side of her hull, and had seven 
guns disabled by shot, exclusive of one which burst. The 
disabled guns were, one 32-pounder, one 24-pounder, and flve 
12-pounders. The bursted gun was a 24-pounder ; which, in 
exploding, killed two, and wounded three of tier ipen. The loss 
which the Csesar sustained by the enemy’s Are appears to have 
'been, 14 seamen killed^ and about S2 or 63 wounded. 

^ The next ship in the Britisli bne fto ithe Ceesar was 
B^eroijphon, bearing the. flag of Saaf-admiml Pasley. This 
the signal for close action at her mst^head, bore dow'n 
musket-sbot of the vreati)er quarter of the Eole, the 
ship in the French line and, at about 8 h. 45 m. a. m., 
her broadside with good ^eet. In her approach, the 

* IdiCBta of Ae Court-martial .ou Captam iCoUoy, puldiBhed in 1700, 

m.U2r ‘ - 

,vf Ibid. pp. T75, lOHm 
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BelleroplioQ bad reoemd a very heavy and deBtmc^ve fire from 
the three headmost Frendb ships ; and the van-ship, Uie Trajan^ 
being, from the Csesar’s forbearing conduct, without an opponent 
still continued to .fire at her occasionally. At 10 h. 50 oh a» u. 
Rear-admiral Pasley lost his leg, and was carried off the deck. 

The Bellcf'aphdn, now under the command of Captain Wil% 
liam Hope, continued warmly engaged, until 11 h. 45 m. p« h.; 
when the'^^Sole, having .seemingly had enough of the action, 
wore round astern of her leader, then with topgallantsails set 
standing on upon the starboard tack. The two French ships, in 
passing, opened their starboard broadsides upon the Bellero^dion ; 
who, in the act of wearing after the Eole, lost her main topmast, 
and shortly afterwards, her fore topmast. Having suffered 
greatly from her two opponents, the Bellerophon, at a little 
before noon, made the signal for the Latona to come to her 
assistance. 

Captain Thomborough was not slow in obeying the summons; 
and the Latona, as she passed near the two French 74s, an* 
swcred tlieir fire with as smart a return as a frigate^s battery 
could give. The Bellerophon, with her fore and main topmasts 
gone, and her mainmast dangerously wounded, and all her boats 
and spars upon the booms, as well as the greater part of 
standing and running rigging cut to pieces^ was unable to haul 
to the wind after the two fugitives ; and the latter^ hejpa subse- 
quently joined by a third ship, kept firing at every British vessel 
near to which they passed. The Bellerophon’s loss amounted to 
only three seamen and one marine or soldier killed, the rear- 
admiral, captain of marines (Walter Smith), boatswain (Mr. 
Chapman), and 24 seamen and marines or soldiers wounded. 

About the same time that the Bellerophon commenced action, 
the Leviathan opened her fire upon the America, bearing a com- 
modore's broad pendant. A close and furious engagement en- 
sued, and ill about an hour the foremast of the America was shot 
away. At 11 b. 50 m. a. m. the Trajan and Eole, as they passed 
to leeward of the America and Leviathan, hoYC to on the latter’s 
starboard quarter, and opened a very heavy and annoying 
In a little while, however, they filled and stood to wuidwai^d. 
The Leviathan and her opponent, in the mean time, had wpse 
round together, so that the latter was now the weathermost ship. 
After a further intestchange of broadsides, the America, finding 
that several British ships, some of which ^had already fired at 
her, were fast appnoacning, made an attest to haul off; but 
such was the sbatleeed state of her main and mizen masts from 
the Leviathan’s shot, that they bodi fell, the latter by the board, 
leaving this ^^dlant mi weU-defended ship a mere log on the 
water. 

The Ammca tost mom tfaau a fibard of h^ crew in killed md 
waunded. Two runs were dismounted, and one bursted during 
the action, and killed seven men. One of the two French ships. 
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that fired pt the Leviathan and America in passing/ struck the 
latter on ^ the starboard quarter with a red-hot shot. Having 
completely disabled and silenced her opponent, the Leviathan 
left her with colours still hoisted upon one of her stumps, and 
made all sail to close with Lord Howe, in obedience to' the signal 
then flying. The skill of the America’s crew was not equal to 
their bra veiv; for the Leviathan had only one spar, her fore- 
topsail yard, shot away. Her masts, however, were injured; 
her rigging and sails a good deal cut ; and she lost 10 seamen 
killed, and one midshipman (Mr. Glen, mortally), 31 seamen, 
and one marine or soldier wounded. 

Ihe Russel hove to to windward of, and commenced can« 
nonading her proper opponent, the T^m6raire, about the same 
time that the Leviathan opened her fire. At 10, a. m., or there- 
abbuts, the Russel’s fore topmast came down; and at 11, a. m., 
the T^m^raire, observing the ships of her van in the act of 
wearing, made sail to leeward, and was followed through the 
line by the Russel. The French ship, not being greatly damaged 
in her masts or rigging, was able to haul up a little to starboard ; 
while the Russel, having her fore topmast hanging through the 
top, could not trim her sails in any other direction, and therefore 
brotight to on the larboard tack, the same on which she had 
commenced the action. ' ^ 

The Russel now found herself to leeward of the three French 
van-ships. Of these, the America w^as fully^mploycd with the 
Leviathan, and was also without any masts ; but the Trajan and 
Eole, having no particular opponents, and being in a perfect 
state aloft, poumd each her broadside into the Russel, and then 
hauled to tne wind and got clear. After she had returned this 
salute, the Russel passed on to the assistance of the Leviathan, 
uhd fired two raking broadsides into the America ; the fate of 
which ship, however, as far as efiective opposition went, had 
already been decided by her first opponent. The Russel then 
acfcompanied the Leviathan to the new line forming astern of the 
admiral, and at about 2 h. 30 m. p. m., in compliance with the 
signal to stay by prizes, stood for and again fell in with the 
America; who then prudentIy«hauled'down her colours, and 
was quietly taken possession of by the Russel. The damages 
of the Russel, beyond what have been detailed, were not ma- 
terial ; and her loss amounted to eight seamen and marhtes or 
soldiers killed, and 2® wounded. * 

Royal-Sovereign became opposed to the Terrible, a three- 
dOckedf'snip like herself, and bearing the flag of Rear-admiral 
Bouvet. ' Ai 9 h. 23 m. a. m., after having been struck by several 
shoto fironkma French van^ships, the Royal-Soveieign commenced 
whose battery promptly opened jn return. 
TMrat^nce, however, at which the Koyal-Sovereijgn had brpught 
to 'jfS cte^ge coi^ered too great, and her s^nkl to et^go 

wai made, anlRept flying some time. At A few mihutis ' 
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before 10, A. M 7 Admiral Graves was badly woundedj and carried 
off the deck;* tlie command, iu consequence, devolved upo^ 
Captain Henry Nichols. At 10 h., 38 m, A. m., the Temble had 
her main and mizeii masts shot away, and immediately bore ; 
in doing which she yawed so much ^hat the Royal-Sovere^n 
raked her repeatedly. Seeing the enemy’s van-ships preparing 
to run, the Koyal-Sovereigh now hoisted the signal for a general 
chase, and set courses, spritsail, jib, and staysails, in pursuit of 
the Terrible ; whereupon the Montagne and* Jacobioi both ap<- 
parently fresh and unhurt, came to the assistance of th% latter. 

At 11 h. 45 m. A.M., after having fired her larboard guns at 
one of the French van-ships while passing on the starboard tack, 
the Royal-Sovereign commenced a close action with the Mon- 
tagne, and was soon afterwards Joined, but too far to windwaixl 
to oe of much effect, by the Valiant. In about half an hour the 
Montague bore away, and was followed a short distance by the 
Royal-Sovereign ; who then hauled up, as well as the disabled 
state of her rigging and sails would permit. In obedience to the 
signal then flying, to stay by prizes, the Royal-Sovereign, at 
2 h. 40 m. p. M., not knowing that the America was in possession 
of the Russel, fired several shot at the prize, and, on taking pos- 
session of h^r^ sent the Russel’s people back to their ship. The 
Royal-Sovenngn had her three topgallantmasts shot away, and 
lost one midshipman (William Ivey), 10 seamen, and three 
marines or soldiers killed, Admiral Graves, one captain and one 
lieutenant of foot,* and 41 seamen and marines or soldiers 
wounded. 

At 9h. 45 m. a.m., the Marlborough began firing at her 
proper opponent, the Impetueux, and, in five minutes afterwards, 
passed under the latter’s stern, and ranged up alongside of her 
to leeward. In about a quarter of an hour the Impetueux fell 
on board the Marlborough, entangling herself in that ship’s 
mizen shrouds, and a most destructive cannonade ensued. At 
10 b. 15 m. A* M., the next ship in line astern of the Imp^tueux,^ 
the Mucius, to get clear of the Defence, who was pressing her 
hard, made sail ahead, and fell on board upon the bow of the 
Marlborough; the three ships thus forming a triangle, of which 
the Marlborough was the base. 

Just as the Mucius got up, the Marlborough’s mizenmast fell 
over the side, and, in a quarter of an hour afterwards, her fore 
:<nd main masts followed. Still the Maryborough continued a 
very animated fire, and very soon shot away all the lower masts, 
as well as bowsprit, of the Impetueux : the masts of the Mucius 
met the same fate. Both ships are stated to have struck to the 
Marlborough ; but, when masts fall, the dropping of the colours 
is not always to hQ taken as a sign of surrender. About this 
time the Montagne, in running by the Marlborough’s stem, 
raened a fire that caused serious destruction on board of her. 
One shot entered the starboard quarter, and struck one of the 
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^ns eitacily opposite the wheel, wounding three men stationed 
at it ; it then wounded Captain Berkeley, a younff midshipman, 
and several: men. 'I'he Montague, as indeed didf all the otlxet 
French ships, fired an immense quantity of langridge. 

The command now devolved upon Lieutenant John Monkton, 
who evinced the utmost skill and bravery in defending the ship. 
At length the Marlborough made a signal for assistance, and 
was taken in tow by the Aquilon; Meanwhile the Mucins, being 
trithout an opponent, effected her escape ; as would have done, 
also, the Impetueux, but that she was in too crippled a state to 
make sail. The latter was afterwards taken possession of by the 
Russel, whose people, as already stated, had quitted the America 
by the orders of Admiial Graves. The Impetueux was found 
to have sustained a loss of about 100 killed, and 75 badly 
wounded. 

The Marlborough’s loss, as might be expected, was extremely 
severe ; she had one midshipman (Abraham Nelson), 23 seamen, 
and five marines or soldiers killed, her captain, second and fifth 
lieutenants (Alexander Rudduch and Michael Seymour, the 
latter with the loss of his left arm), one master’s mate (Mr. Par- 
doe), four midshipmen (Messra. Fitzgerald, Shortland, Lin- 
thorne, and Clarges), 68 seamen, and 14 maiines or soldiers 
Wounded. 

The Defence, in bearing down, being rather in advance of her 
own line, had the good fortune to be the first in cutting through 
that of the enemy: she passed between the Mucius and Tour- 
ville, and, owing to some of the French ships astern not being 
properly attacked, was presently in the thickest of the fire. 
Her exposed situation soon caused the loss of her main and 
mizen masts. The Mucius, after awhile, quitted the Defence, 
and stretched on to windward of the Marlborough ; and the 
Tourville, also, taking advantage of the crippled state of her 
opponent, hauled up and made sail from her. The near approach 
of other French ships, and, among them, of the Republicain 
three-decker, with only her foremast standing, compelled the 
Defence, after the Additional loss of her foremast, by engaging 
them, to make a signal for q^sistance. The Republicain soon 
afterwards set her foresail and ran to leeward ; and at about 
J p.M. the Phaeton, by directions from the admiral, took the 
Defence in tow. The latter lost her master (William Webster), 
boatswain (John l^kzpatrick), 11 seamen, and four marines or 
soldiers killed, one master’s mate (J. Elliot), one ensign of foot, 
26 seamen, and nine marines or soldiers wounded. 

pt way from her station in the rear, to speak the admiral 
M Ifflo *bad been ordered, the Phaeton passea, at about noon, 
Frwch 74s, standing on the starboard tack. These were, 
jS)Wal;|y, the Trajan, Eole, Tem^raire, and Tourville ; but one 
Jl theifi moat have sj^bsequently separated and bore up, as three 
'lArips only were sedim windward in the afternoon. The Phaeton 
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then ran under the stem of a fifth 74, the Impetueux, but, as 
the French ship was dismasted, did not fire at her. As soon, 
howerer, as the Phaeton came within range of the larboard guns 
of the Impetueux, the latter, contrary to the usual practice, 
ti^hich is that frigates, as they pass to and fto in a fleet without 
engaging, are not to molested, opened a fire upon her. The 
frigate promptly returned the ungracious salute, and continued 
engaging the French 74 for ten minutes; during which the 
Phaeton sustained a loss of three men killed, and five wounded. 
Captain Bentinck then made sail, and at 30 m. p«m. spoke 
Lord Howe, who ordered him to give aid to the Defence ; which 
the Phaeton accordingly did. 

The next ships of the British line, the Impregnable, Tre- 
mendous, Batfleur, Invincible, Culloden, and Gibraltar, having, 
with one exception, kept rather too much to windward to give 
full effect to tneir batteries, offer nothing in their proceedings of 
equal importance to the accounts we have been detailing. 

The ship particularly excepted from the six above named, is 
the Invincible, who had conducted herself so honourably on the 
29th of May. This ship, at 9h, 45 ra. p. m., began engaging 
the Juste, a ship far superior to her in force, and the proper 
opponent of the Gibraltar. In a short time the animated fire 
kept up by the Invincible so annoyed the Juste, that the latter 
bore up, and, there encountering the heavy broadsides of the 
Queen-Charlotte, struck her colours. 

The loss sustained by each of the above six ships was as fol- 
lows : Impregnable, her master (David Caird) and six seamen 
killed, and her eiohth lieutenant (William Bullcr) boatswain, (Mr. 
Patterlo), and 22 seamen wounded; Tremendous, her first lieu- 
tenant (Francis Ross), one seaman, and one marine killed, and six 
seamen and two marines or soldiers wounded : Barfleur, eight sea- 
men and one marine killed, and Rear-admiral Bowyer, her sixth 
lieutenant (William Prowse), two midshipmen (Messrs. Fogo 
and Clemons), 18 seamen, and three marines or soldiers wounded ; 
Invincible, four seamen and marines or soldiers killed, and ten 
wounded : Culloden, two seamen killed, and her third lieutenant 
(Tll^tram Whitter), and four seamen wounded; and the Gibraltar, 
one seaman and one marine killed, and 12 seamen wounded. No 
oiv> of these six ships appears to have had any spar shot away, 
t \cept the Impregnable, who lost her three topgallantmasts, and 
had her foretopsail yard shot away in the slings ; but, owing to 
the promptituae and dexterity of two of he*i*officers. Lieutenant 
Robert Waller Otway, and Midshipman Charles Dashwood, in 
going aloft and lashing the yard to the cap, the Impregnable 
was enabled to wear on the starboard tack, when, at 40 m. p. m., 
the signal to that elfect was made by the Queen-Charlotte. 

' Both the Barfleur and Invincible, the latter especially, had 
their masts wounded, and their sails and rigging much cut. So 
little, however, did captain Pakenhain think of liis ship’s casual- 
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ties, that, on seeine the crippled state of the Queen-Charlotte, 
he sent Lieutenant Henry Blackwood to Lord Howe, expressly to 
say, that the Invincible was sufficiently manageable to bear his 
lordship’s flag. The admiral did not, however, think it necessary 
to shift his flag, but immediately sent the lieutenant and his 
boat’s crew to take possession of the Juste. 

Having already detailed the proceedings of the Queen-Char- 
lotte and her opponent flag-ship, the Montague, we have'merely 
to describe the damage and loss which each sustained in the 
action. In addition to the loss of her fore and main topmasts 
and their yards, the Queen*Charlotte had her fore and main 
yards and all three masts wounded in several places, and her 
standing and running rigging very much cut. Her loss amount- 
ed to her seventh lieutenant (Roger R. Rawlence), one lieute- 
nant of foot, and 11 seamen killed, and captain Douglas (by a 
shot from the Gibraltar, it is believed), one midshipman (J. 
Holland, badly), 22 seamen, and five marines or soldiers wound- 
ed ; the whole of which loss, with a very slight exception, was 
incurred in bearing down to the attack. 

According to the French accounts, the Montagne, although 
comparatively unhurt, as we have stated her to have been, in 
masts, rigging, and sails, was dreadfully battered in hull ; her 
rudder was unhung by the shattered state of the sternpost, two 
of the gun-room ports on the starboard side were knocked into 
one, the binnacle and wheel were destroyed ; also the second 
stern-gallery, a great portion of the starboard quarterdeck bul- 
warks, and ail the boats as well on the booms as over the quar- 
ters. Several of her guns were dismounted, and more than 250 
shot are represented to have struck and entered the ship along 
her starboard water-line : near the stern, in particular, the leaks 
occasioned by the shot-holes were very serious. 

In this state of her materiel, the personnel of the Montagne 
could not but suffer extremely. Among the 300 killed and 
wounded, already mentioned as the amount of her loss in the 
action, the Montagne, from the stern and quarter fire to whicb 
she was exposed, lost a great proportion of officers. The in- 
tradant” Russe and the flc^rcaptain Bazire were killed by the 
same shot. Two or three lieutenants wc'^e also killed, and seve- 
ral enseignes or midshipmen. •Among the wounded, also, were 
several lieutenants and inferior officers ; and the French admiral 
bimsclf had a narrow escape, the seat on which he stood during 
the action having bc£n shot from under him. Jean-Bon Saint- 
Andr5, likewise, might have been number^ among the suflerers^ 
but that bis fears, early in the action, prompted him to seek se- 
curity below : ** Frappe du spectacle dont ses yeux sent t£moins, 
Jean-Bon Saint- Andre ne peut surmonter la frayeur qu’il 4prouv5, 
et, pour £viter le danger, ii se h&te k descendre k la premiere bat- 

^ > Victoires et Conquete^ tome iii., p. 80. 
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The Brunswick, Lord Howe’s second astern, is the next ship 
to which our attention is called. The slanting manner in which 
tlie British fleet bore down to the attack, ana the forward posi- 
tion of the Brunswick just as it commenced, exposed her to 
much of the fire directed at the Queen-Charlotte. This, besides 
damaging the Brunswick’s rigging, killed several of her crew, 
and filled the cockpit with wounded, before the ship fired a shot. 
It was Captain Harvey’s intention, as second to his admiral, to 
cut through the line astern of the Jacobin, the second to the 
French admiral ; but, when the Jacobin ranged ahead, as al- 
ready stated, the Achillc closed upon her, so as not to leave a suf- 
ficient space to pass through. The Biunswick thereupon bore 
up, and pushed for an opening between the Achille and Ven- 
geur; but the latter, with the view of frustrating that design, 
gallantly shot ahead and closed the interval. 

As the only alternative, the Brunswick kept her helm aport, 
and ran foul of the Vengeur ; the Brunswick’s three starboard 
anchors hooking in the Vengeur’s larboard fore-shrouds and fore- 
clianncls.* The two ships immediately swang close to each 
other, and, paying off before the wind, dropped out of the line. 
The British crew, unable to open the eight lowerdeck starboard 
ports from the third abaft, blew them off ; and the Brunswick 
and Vengeur, witli their heads pointing to the northward, and 
with some considerable way upon them, both ships having 
squared their yards on coming in contact, commenced a furious 
engagement. The Vengcur’s musketry, and her 36-pounder 
poop-carronades loaded with langridge (old nails and pieces of 
iron), soon played havoc on the Brunswick’s poop and quarter- 
deck, killing a captain of foot, and several officers and men, 
and wounding, aniotiii: others. Captain Harvey himself, but not 
so severely as to occasion him to go below : tlic wound was by 
a musket-bhot, which tore away three of the fingers from his 
right hand. 

At about 11 a. m. a ship was discovered, througli the smoke, 
bearing down on the Brunswick’s larboard quarter; having her 
gangways and rigging crow^ded with men, as if with the inten- 
tion of releasing the Vengeur by boarding the Brunswick. In- 
stantly the men stationed at the five uftermost lowerdeck guns, 
or* the starboard side, were turned over to those on the larboard 
. ide, and to each of the latter guns, already loaded with a single 
32-pounder, was added a double-heSCded ^hot. Presently the 
Acnille, for that was the ship, advanced to within musket-shot ; 
when five or six rounds from the Brunswick’s five after guns on 
each <leck brought down, by the board, the former’s only remain- 
ing mast, the foremastf 'the wreck of this mast, falling, where 

* On the master, Mr. Stewart, asking Captain Harvey if he should cut 
the ship clear of the Vengeur, the latter is said to have replied, “ No ; we 
have got her, and wc will keep her.’’ 

t It is stated in other works, and is still contended by one of the Bruns- 
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the wreck of the main and mizen masts already lay, oa the star*- 
boafd side, prevented the Achillc from making the slightest re^ 
sistance; and, after a few unreturned broadsides from the Bruns** 
wick, the French ship struck her colours. It was, however, 
wholly out of the Brunswick’s power to take possession, and the 
Achille very soon rchoisted her colours, and, setting her sprit- 
sail, endeavoured to escape. 

In about half an hour after the dismasting of the Achille, and 
when the latter, by the aid of her spritsail, had got to some dis^ 
tance from the Brunswick and Vcngeur, another ship was seen 
• beanng down, in the direction iig which the Achille had ap- 
proached, and which ship, foatunafely for the Brunswick, proved 
to be the Ramillies. Meanwhile the two fast-locked combatants 
continued in hot action ,• on the part of the Brunswick, the fire 
from her quarterdeck, forecastle, and poop, was but feebly main- 
tained. From the destructive effects of the Vengcur’s musketry, 
it became difficult to stand to the guns there situated ; but the 
fire from the two principal decks of the Brunswick was maintained 
as vigorously as in the early part of this hard contested action. 

On the lower dock, the seamen, profiting by the rolling of the 
Vengeur, frequently drove home the coins, and depressed the 
muzzles of the guns, each of which was loaded with two round 
shot, and then again v»^itlidrcw the coins, and pointed the muzzles 
upwards ; thus, alternately, firing into their opponent’s bottom, 
and ripping up her decks. During this deliberate and destruc- 
tive operation, Captain Harvey was knocked down by a splinter; 
but, although seriously hurt, he was presently on his legs again. 
Soon afterwards, however, the crown of a double-headed shot, 
w'hich had split, struck his right arm, and this gallant officer was 
compelled to go below.**^ The command of the Brunswick now 
devolved upon Lieutenant William Edward Cracraft. 

At about 45 m. p. m. the two ships, having remained three 
hours entangled, swang off from each other, and, tearing away 

wick's surviving officers (although the master’s log, minute as it is in other 
respects, notices no other ship, English or French, than the Vengeur), tliat 
the Achillc had iill three of her masts shot away by the Brunswick’s partial 
fire. In opposition to this, the log of tlie Valiant, the ship next in line to 
tlie Brunswick, states, that at a few minutes past 10 a. m. her opponent lost 
her main and. mizen masts ; and the lof[^ of the Ramillies says : 10 h. 45 m. 

saw one of the enemy’s ships opposed to our centre with her main and mizen 
ma^ts ^ne.** Tliat this must nave been the Achille is clear, because all the 
other dismasted ships in ^the^ French line, except the Northumberland, andL 
she lost all three masts tdgethcr, lay at or near to tlie two extremities. More^ 
over,, was not a broadside from the Queen-Cha'*lotte sufficient, even without 
the additional fire of the Valiant, to bring down the masts of a French 74 ? 
The end-on position, in which the Achille approached the Brunswick, in all 
probability led to what, from the most attentive review of the subject, we 
luustgt^consider to be a mistake. 

V Oql tm occasion, Captain Harvey is reported to have addressed his crew 
.,%^the flibbwsng words ; ** Persevere, my brave lads, in your duty. Continue 
^ action, ^th spirit, /or the honour of our king and country ; and remember 
ifiy kttt wolniiby — eolbwt of the JBrufowkk tSm never he 
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the three anchors from the Brunswick’s bows, separated. It was 
now that the Ramillies, who had arrived up a few minutes before, 
and, having lost but two seamen killed and seven wounded, was 
quite a fresh ship, commenced her attack upon the Vengeur. 
While the Ramillies was waiting for the French ship to settle 
further from the Brunswick, in order to have room to fire at her 
without injuring the latter, the Brunswick, by a few well-directed 
shot, split the Vengeur’s rudder, and shattered her stern-post ; 
besides making a large hole in her counter, through whicn the 
water rushed in great quantity. At this spot the Ramillies, now 
only 40 yards distant, pointed her guns, and, assisted occasionally 
by her consort, reduced the gallant, but at this time overpowered 
Vengeur, in a very few minutes, to a sinking state ; when sud- 
denly, as if perceiving the Aehille making off in the distance, the 
Ramillies filled and made all sail from the two exhausted com- 
batants, between whom, soon after I p.m., all firing ceased. 

It was about the same time that the Vengeur, who saw her 
fate approaching, displayed a union jack over the quarter, as a 
token of submission and of a desire to be relieved. But the 
Brunswick, having had all her boats destroyed, could afford her 
enemy no protection. At about 1 h. 30 m. p. m. the Brunswick 
lost her mizenmast, and, in consequence, became still less able 
to bestow any assistance upon the Vengeur, who had by this 
time removed the jack from her quarter to the larboard arm of 
her cross-jack yard. 

The loss of the mizenmast, the wounded state of the other 
masts, and the damage done to the rigging, rendering it impos- 
sible to haul up for the British fleet, to leeward of which M. 
Villaret was now leading a fresh line on the starboard tack, to 
recover as many as he could of his dismasted ships, the Bruns- 
wick put her head to the northward, with the intention to make 
the best of her way into port, should the French fleet, as, fortu- 
nately for her, proved to be the case, forbear from molesting her. 

All possible sail was therefore made upon the ship, and the 
effective survivors of the crew began immediately to repair the 
damaged rigging, fish the masts, and secure the lowerdeck ports, 
through which the water was rushing at every roll. About 
3 P.M. the Brunswick fell in with the Jemmappes, wholly dis- 
riixsted, and only under the influence of her spritsail. From 
Ihis ship the Brunswick had received some annoying shot while 
engagea with the Vengeur. As the Brunswick luSed up under 
her Ice within hail, the Jemmappes displaytJd a union jack oyer 
her quarter, and signified that she had struck to the English 
admiral, at the same time pointing to the Queen, then at a con- 
siderable distance in the south. 

The extent of the damages sustained by the Brunswick will 
appear by the following detail of them. The mizenmast, as we 
have seen, was gone ; the bowsprit was cut two-thirds through 
near the gammoning, jtbe . mainmast badly wounded, and the fore- 
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latter had received one very deep shot tfareet 
fe^el;i^low/the trusseUtrees. All the running and most of tb& 
rigmng were shot away, all the yards in a, shattered 
state, and all tne sails shot to pieces. No fewer than 23 guns 
lay dismounted. The ship had been on fire three times from 
the.yengeur''8 wads; and her yards, rigging, and sails were all 
much injured by shot. Her starboard quarter-gallery had been 
totirely carried away, and her best bower-anchor, with, the star- 
hoard cat-head, was*^ towing under her bottom. 

' The loss on board the iJrunswick was proportionably severe^ 
consisting of one captain of foot (Alexander Saunders), one 
master’s mate (Thomas Dalton), one midshipman (James Lucas), 
30 seamen, and 11 marinei^ or soldiers killed, and her captain 
{mortally*), second lieutenant (Rowland Bevan), ona midship- 
man. (Mr. Hurdis), one ensign of foot, 91 seamen, and 19 
marines or soldiers wounded* 

The Achille, at about 4h. 15 m. p.m., with colours rehoisted 
on one of her stumps, and a small sail or two set, was overtaken 
by the Rauiillies and unopposcdly secured ; having sustained a 
loss in her different encounters, as alleged by her officers, of 36 
killed and 30 badly wounded. As to the Vengeur, shCrtly after 
the Brunswick had quitted her, she lost her wounded fore and 
main masts, the latter, in its fall, carrying away the head of the 
mizenmast. Thus reduced to a complete wreck, the Vengeur 
rolled with her ports jn the water, and, as the lids of most of 
those on the larboard side had been torn off or shot away in her 
board-and-board conflict, the Vengeur began filling faster than 
ever. Notwithstanding that the ship was literally sinking, the 
Vengeur, it is said, rehoisted her colours, and set a small sail on 
the stump of her foremast. 

In this state, at about 6 h. 15m. p.m., fortunately for her 
brave officers and crew, the ship was approached by the Alfred, 
Culloden, and Rattler cutter ; who immediately lowered as many 
of tlieir boats as would swim, and sent them to save the people. 
The boats of the Alfred took off 213, and those of the Culloaen 
and the cutter (the zeal and activity of whose commander, Lieu- 
tenant John Winne, did him great credit) nearly as many more. 
• Consequently, when the ship \^nt down a few minutes after the 
last boat had pushed off from iier, very few besides the badly 
.wounded could, have perished in her. 

Among the 30 or ^40 Unhurt by wounds, doubtless there wwe 
several who, as British sailors frequently do in similar cases of 
despair, had flown to the spirit-room lor relief. Thus inspired, 
it is not extraordinary that, when the ship was going down,- 
some of them should exclaim, Vive la nation !” Vive la r6- 
l^blique!” or that one, more furiously patriotic than the rest of 

^ ' e tt was fbtind n^essary to ampu^te the arm above the elbow on the 

. evening after the mtion rout Captain Harvey, owing, it is thought, to his 
splinter-wOund, did not survive beyond the 30th of June. 
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bis drunken companions, should, at this painful moment to the 
spectators (and something of the kind we believe did happen), 
wave to and fro the tri«coloured flag, under which he had so 
nobly fought. 

Among the survivors of the Vengeur’s crew, were Obtain 
Renaudin and his son, a boy of twelve years of age. These 
were accidentally taken off by different ships' boats ; and eachji 
until they met again at Portsmouth, imagined the other had 
perished. Affecting indeed must have been the interview to all 
who witnessed it; to the father and son rapturous in the ex- 
treme. Captain Renaudin was afterwards exchanged, and 

E roved> as we shall by*and-by have occasion to show, as 
umaiie as he had already shown himself a gallant man. 

The Valiant, the next ship claiming our attention, hove to, at 
9h. 30 m. A.M., to windward of her proper opponent (reckoning 
from the rear) the Patriote, and, as she well might, from the 
latter’s sickly state, soon drove* her to leeward. The Valiant 
then passed through the line ahead of the Patriote, and engaged 
the Achille soon after the Queen-Charlotte had quitted her. 
At 10 h. 5 m. A. M. the Achillc's main and niizen masts, disabled, 
no doubt, by the three-decker’s previous fire, fell over the side ; 
and the Valiant then stretched ahead, until she brought to to 
windward of the Royal-Sovereign, as has already been related. 
The Valiant’s *loss of spars was confined to her maip topsail and 
cross-jack yards, and her loss of men to one seaman and one 
soldier or marine killed, and five seamen and four soldiers or 
marines wounded. 

The Orion bore down upon and engaged the Northumberland, 
and fired a few shot, as they would bear, on the Patriote ahead 
of her. At about 10 h. 30 m. a.m. the two French ships bore up, 
and the masts of the Northumberland, which, previously to her 
attack by the Orion, liad received several destructive shot from 
the foremost guns^cd* the Queen, fell over the side; as, a few 
minutes before, had the main topmast of the Orion, carrying 
with it the main top and main yard. The Orion then hauled up, 
as well as she could, in support of the Queen Charlotte ; and 
the Northumberland set her spritsail, and endeavoured to get 
ofi‘ to leeward : the latter, however, was subsequently secured, 
ap t found to have sustained a loss in killed and wounded of 180, 
35icluding a large proportion of officers. The Orion received no 
otlier damage of any consequence than wbat has been related ; 
and her loss extended to only two seamen killed, and 20 seamen 
and fdur soldiers or marines wounded. 

The Queen, in bearing down to engage, having suffered con- 
siderably in her sails and rigging, was unable to get abreast of 
her proper opponent, the Northumberland ; who, with her fore 
and main tacks down, was running fast ahead. She therefore 
closed with the seventh French snip from the rear, the Jem- 
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This ship also made sail ahead, and then ran to lee- 
MbM ; but the Queen kept close upon her starboard quarter, and 
tmmbyed her much. The Jemmappes, having had her colours 
twice shot away, rehoisted them at the mizen topgallantmast 
head ; but at 10 h. 45 in. a. m. her mizenmast went by the 
board. 

At II A.M. the Queen’s mainmast went over the lee side; 
springing, in its fall, the mizenmast, and carrying aw ay the fore- 
part of the poop, and part of the quarterdeck bulwark. In ano- 
ther quarter of an hour the mainmast of the Jemniappcs fell, as 
did immediately afterwards, her foremast. At this time the 
Queen had fixllcn round off, and the crew of the Jemmappes, hav- 
ing been driven from their quarters with great slaughter, came 
upon deck, and waved submission with their hats; but the 
Queen was in too disabled a state to take possession. Her mizen 
topmast had been shot away since the fall of her mainmast ; 
her foremast and bowsprit had been shot through in several 
places ; and her mizenmast, from its wounds, was expected every 
instant to fall ; her rigging had also been cut to pieces, and all 
her sails rendered useless. 

After about an hour’s exertions in repairing some of her prin- 
cipal damages, the Queen managed to get her head towards lier 
own fleet, and was steering along to leeward of it, when, at about 
30 m. p. M., she discovered, through the smoke *to leeward, 12 
sail of French ships standing towards her. The leading ship, the 
Montague, passed without tiring, and so did her second astern ; 
but the third ship opened her fire, as did also every one of the 
remaining eight, the last of which was the Terrible, with only 
her foremast standing. The latter was towed into the line by 
three frigates ; two of which cast off and hauled to windward, 
to engage the Queen. The Queen, however, soon convinced 
them that her guns were not so disabled as her masts ; and the 
two frigates put up their helms and ran to leeward without re- 
turning a shot. 

The appearance of the Queen-Charlotte and the newly-formed 
line astern of her had caused the Montagne and her line to keep 
more aw^ay tlian M. Villaret had at first intended ; the Queen, 
therefore, suffered but little frqm the distant cannonade to which 
ahe was exposed. On coming abi’cast of the Queen’s late an- 
tagonist, the JemmappQs, the French admiral detached a frigate 
.lo tow the latter offi as well as two other dismasted two-deckers 
Mng at no great distance from her. The damages which the 
Queen had previously sustained have already appeared : her loss 
amounted to 14 seamen and marines or soldiers killed, her se- 

In the first edition, this ship, by mistake, was named the Scipion ; but 
we have now the most positive proofi that the Scipion was the sternmost 
ship in the French line : odior circumstances, also, have since made it ciear^ 
that the Jemmappes, a fine new 74 of tiic largest class, was tlie (Queen’s oppo- 
nent. 
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cond and an acting lieutenant (Richard Dawes and George 
Aimes); one midshipman (Mr. Kinneer)^ and 37 seamen and 
marines or soldiers wounded. 

Of the remaining seven ships of the British line, two only re- 
quire to have any account given of their proceedings; with re- 
spect to the rest, it will suffice to show what loss they each sus- 
tained. That of the Ramillies has already been stated. The 
Alfred had six seamen and two marines or soldiers w^ounded, 
but none killed ; the Montagu, her captain, in the early part of 
the action, and three seamen killed, and two midshipmen (Hon. 
Mr. Bennett and John Moore), and 11 seamen wounded ; the 
Majestic, two seamen killed, and five wounded ; and the Thun- 
derer, no killed nor wounded : a circumstance not difficult to 
be accounted for, if the following minute, which appears in the 
log-book of the Royal-Sovereign, is correct: ^^1 h. 40 m., ob- 
served a ship lying a considerable distance to windward, which 
we supposed to be the Thunderer; threw out her pendant, the 
signal for chase and close action being flying.^’ 

Tlie proceedings of the Royal-George and Glory are all that 
remain to be detailed. At 9 h. 38 m. a. m. the Royal-Gcorge, 
in healing down, opened her fire chiefly upon the Sans-Pareil 
and Republicain, and in a short time passed through the French 
line between those ships, in hot action with both. It may here 
be remarked, that three French ships, the Entreprenant, Pel- 
letier, and Neptune, intervene between the Republicain, the pre- 
sent opponent of the Royal-George, and the Queen’s brave an- 
tagonist, the Jeminappes. Two of the above three ships (for 
tlie Neptune, during a while, was smartly engaged by the Mon- 
tagu), if they found opponents at all, suffered little or nothing 
from them ; and, that the Ramillies and Alfred, their natural 
opponents in the British line, escaped with about equal impunity, 
has already been shown. At all events, two of the slowest sail- 
ing ships in the British rear, if not in the British line, had the 
honour of checking the w^ay of the three rearmost French ships, 
and, as we shall presently show, of reducing two of them at 
least to so disabled a state, that, instead of one only, as was the 
ense, both ships ought to have been secured by the four or five 
fresh ships belonging to the British at this extremity of their 
line. 

From her indifferent sailing, the Glory had been a long time in 
g(ii ting down, but at length c ut through the French line astern of the 
Scipion, and, engaging the latter close to lee^rd, soon brought 
down by the board all three of her masts ; losing, by the return 
fire of the Scipion, her fore topmast and main and mizen top- 
gallantmasts. Ranging ahead, the Glory found herself opposed 
to the Sans-Pareil; whose fore and mizen masts had just fallen 
under the heavy fire of the Royal-George. The Republicain 
now came in for her share of the united fire of the two British 
three-deckers ; one of which ahead, and the other astern, raked 
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ber with 8.uch effect as to compel her to retreat, with main and 
:^^h,mast8 reduced to a tottering state, and which, as we have 
' dl^vyhere related, fell soon afterwards. In manoeuvring to get 
"away, however, the Republicain obtained the opportunity of 
returning the rake to each of her antagonists. The Sans-Pareil 
and Scipion, meanwhile, completely silenced in their fire, had^ 
dropped astern ; but, the Royal-George having lost her foremast 
and main and mizen topniasts,had|her wheel rendered useless, and 
tiller-ropes shot away, and the Glory being also much disabled 
in her masts and rigging, neither French ships could be taken 
possession of by them. 

Tlie loss sustained by the Royal-George amounted to one 
midshipman (John Hughes) and four seamen and marines killed, 
her second lieutenant (Thomas Ireland), master (John Barn- 
borough), two midshipmen, (Messieurs Boyce and Pearce), and 
46 seamen and marines wounded. The Glory had her master 
(George Metcalfe), one midshipman (David Greig), and 11 
seamen killed, and 31 seamen and eight marines or soldiers 
wounded. 

The alleged loss sustained by the Sans-Pareil was as many as 
260 killed, and 120 badly wounded : an overrating, probably, as 
to the killed, but it is now too late to clear up the point. On 
board the Sans-Pareil as a prisoner, was Captain Troubridge, 
late of the British frigate Castor, with a portion of her officers 
and crew. When, in the afternoon, the Majestic fell in with, 
and took possession of, this noble two-dccker. Captain Trou- 
bridge remained on board, and, with his men, assisted in navi- 
gating the Sans-Pareil into port. Wherever we can, with 
propriety, introduce an anecdote creditable to the officer, and 
interesting to the public, we are ready to do so ; but we should 
never have tliought of inserting the vulgar and disgusting anec- 
dote, which a contemporary, in a seeming laudatory manner too, 
hidis related of Captain Troubridge.’* 

The fortunate possession of a French account of the proceed- 
ings of the Scipion, on this day of dreadful carnage, enables us 
,tb g4ve a full and interesting account of the casualties that 
• befd that ship. The loss of her three masts has already been 
^•mentioned. Seventeen of her guns we e dismounted, her fur- 
"^haces knocked down, and the Potshot in them scattered about 
"the deck, to the great danger of setting fire to the ship. From 
fh^ first and second batteries alone, the Scipion is represented to 
''baive discharged 1440 round shot ; and ^er loss, by the enemy’s 
fire, " I# Steted at 64 men killed, and 151 wounded. In compa- 
; ting thliijlfhip’s aggregate loss with that of any of her companions 

the actiion, it should be recollected, that tne additional num- 
ber of killed assigned to most of the pHzes, and enumerated at 
a f<merpage, is from doubtful authority, and indeed, from the 

t Brenton, voL i., p. 808. 
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over proportion to the wounded, in all probability exi^gerated. 
The Scipion, notwithstanding she was in this deplorable state, 
and notwithstanding there were so many comparatively un- 
touched ships yet remaining in the British fleet, managed to rig 
herself with jury-masts and join her admiral.*' 

After having, in this surprising manner, recovered four of his 
crippled ships, two of the number without a stick standing 
except the bowsprit, M. Villaret put away to the northward^ 
and by 6h. 15 m. p. m., with the wnole of his remaining 19 line- 
of-battle ships, and all the rest of his fleet, except a frigate left 
to reconnoitre, was completely out of sight of the fleet which 
had been engaged with him. The state of many of the ships 
composing that fleet, and of the prizes in its possession, was 
such, that it took until 5 a. m. on the 3d before Lord Howe 
could make sail. His lordship then steered to the north-east, 
and, without any further occurrence worth notice, anchored at 
Spithead at 11 a. m. on the 13th; having with him his six 
prizes, and the whole of his fleet, except nine sail of the line, 
which he had ordered to Plymouth. 

(5ur attention is now called to Rear-admiral Montagu, whom, 
with six sail of the line and a frigate, we left cruising to intercept 
the French convoy from America ; and which was escorted, not 
by four sail of the line, as the rear-admiral had been led to sup- 
pose, but by two^ the Tigre and Jean-Bart, as already men- 
tioned.* The Rear-admiral’s orders were to cruise until the 
20th, and then, if unsuccessful in his object, to rejoin the com- 
mander-in-chief ; but, from the prospect held out by the intel- 
ligence he had received, the rear-admiral was induced to wait 
over the prescribed period some days, especially as the Venus 
had not returned to him. While thus waiting, Rear-admiral 
Montagu recaptured some vessels of the Lisbon convoy, that 
had escaped from the Channel fleet, and from them learnt that 
the Brest fleet was at sea, and, equally with himself, seeking the 
expected Franco-American convoy. Having exceeded, by four or 
five days, the time he had been directed to cruise to the north- 
ward of Cape Ortugal, and finding, by one of the recaptured 
8hi])s, that Lord Howe, instead of being at the apnointed ren- 
dezvous off Ushant, was as far to the westward as the longitude 
of 14®, and in probable pursuit of the French fleet. Rear-admiral 
Montagu, in compliance with the spirit of his orders, made the 
best otnis way into port, and, on the 30th <|f May, anchored in 
Plymouth Sound. . 

The interception of a provision- laden convoy of upwards of 
lOO sail, in the present distressed state of France, being of the 
utmost importance to Ei^land, the British admiralty, on the 
very day, June 2fi, bn which the bojsrd received the account of 
Rear-aamiral Montagu’s arrival in port, sent back orders for him 

* See pp. 127, 28. 
o 
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to B^riniinedrately, taking with him the four line-of-battle ships 
supposed to be ready for i^a in the port. This reinforcement 
vhxs ordered^ in anticipation of the expected junction between 
MM. Nielly and Vanstabeb although the admiralty were still 
of opinion, correctly enough, that the latter had sailed from 
America with only two sail of the line. With his force thus 
augmented to 10 sail of the line, including two 64s, the rear- 
admiral was to hasten to the rendezvous off Ushant; there to 
await the arrival of intelligence from Lord Howe, and, in the 
event of an action between the fleets, was to be ready to protect 
any disabled British, or to capture any disabled French, ships. 
If, however, any certain intelligence should in the mean time 
reach the rear-admiral, of the approach of the Franco-American 
convoy, he was to make all sail in that direction, and endeavour 
to intercept it. 

On the 3d of June, as has already been mentioned, the Auda- 
cious arrived in Plymouth Sound, with the intelligence that the 
two fleets had had a partial engagement, and were likely to have 
a decisive one. On the 4th, Ilear-admiral Montagu, not having 
received any alteration of his orders, weighed and put to sea with 
the following nine sail of the line and two frigates, with every 
probability that he should have disabled ships cither to succour 
or to capture. 


Gmi'Blup. 


74 ^ 


Hector . 

Alexander 
Ganges 


Colossus* 

Bellona . 

Theseus . 

Arrogant 
L Minotaur* 

64 Rub}-* . 

Ftigateg, Pallas* and Concorde.* 


C Rear>adm. (b.) George Montagu. 

2 Captain Lawrence William Halstcd. 
Richard Rodney Bligh. 
William Truscott. 

Charles Morice Pole. 
George Wilson. 

Robert Colder. 

Richard liUcas. 

Thomas Louis. 

Sir Richard Bickerton. 


On the 8th, in the morning, the rear-admiral reached his sta- 
tion, about thirteen leagues south-w^est by west of Ushant. At 

3 h. 30 m. p. M., the wind a moderate breelte from north-north- 
east, 12 sail were descried and chased in the east-south-east. At 

4 p. M., eight of the strangers being discovered to be French 
line-of-battle ships, the Britis]^ semadrou formed the liiie of battle 
ahead on the larboard tack, ana stood on to meet them. At 
6 P. M. the French Squadron, which consisted of the llO-gun 
ship M^estueux, and 74-gun ships Acmilon, Jupiter, Marat, 
Nestor, K^doubtable, Revolution, and Superbe, mso two fri- 
gates (one a rase), a corvette, and a cutter, under the command 
of Rear-admiral Comice, tacked from the British squadron, and, 
with all tihte sail the ships could carry, stood into the bay of Ber- 
theaume. . At 8 p. m., having chased the French close under the 

ThSK stxip84[||npo6ed the reiiiforcement. 
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land and nearly into the road, where already lay, as seen by the 
advanced frigate, the Concorde, two ships apparently of the line, 
the British squadron tacked and stood off for the night under 
easy sail. 

On the 9th, at 7 a. m., the wind still light from the northward, 
a fleet was seen bearing west, and at 9 a. m. was discovered to 
be French, and to consist of 19 sail of the line, three frigates, 
and two smaller vessels. This, as may be conjectured, was the 
remnant of the grand fleet, standing in for the land, then about 
17 leagues distant. Immediately Rear-admiral Montagu, whose 
squadron was about three leagues nearer to the shore, formed in 
line of battle ahead on the starboard tack, and M. Villaret did 
the same on the opposite or larboard tack ; forming in very com- 
pact order, with his five dismasted ships in tow : two of them 
three-deckers (Rcpublicain and Terrible), and the remainder 
748, two only of which, tlie Mucius and Jemmappes, were wholly 
dismasted. It was the former's intention to ke^ the wind of 
his enemy ; but, fearing that the Ganges and Alexander, who 
were astern, and sailed very ill (the latter in particular), would 
not be able to weather the French fleet, then about six miles dis- 
tant, Rear-admiral Montagu, at 9 h. 30 m. a. m,, put about and 
formed his squadron in line on the larboard tack ; the van-ships 
edging away to starboard, to enable the leewardmost ones to get 
into their stations. 

Having thus, within him, in an enemy port at no great dis- 
tance, a force fully equal, and outside of him not more than six 
or seven miles off, preparing to attack him, a force (making every 
allowance) nearly double, Rear-admiral Montagu felt it neces- 
sary to continue standing on to the southward. The French 
admiral now detached two ships from his rear in chase; and 
at noon, when his van came into the wake of the British squa- 
dron, the whole French fleet bore up in pursuit. The effec- 
tive ships soon gained rapidly in the chase, owing to the 
slow sailing of the Ganges and Alexander ; for these two 
ships, although carrying aU the canvass they could s{>read, the 
rear-admiral was obliged repeatedly to shorten sail, being deter- 
mined not to abandon them : the Bellona, indeed, as a proof of 
superiority of sailing, during the greater pai*t of the time, 
bad her topsails on the cap, her courses hauled up, and her 
yards braced by. At 5 p. m., notwithstanding that his headmost 
ships were then within four miles of the British rear, the French 
admiral, fearful of being drawn to leeward of his port with Jiis 
crippled ships, hauled upon a wind to the eastward on the lar- 
board tack. At 6 p. M., Rear-admiral Montagu hauled up in 
line of battle on the starboard tack, and, stretching on, soon lost 
sight of M. Villaret and his fleet. After^standing to the north- 
west during the whole of the next day, iri the vain endeavour to 
fall in with Lord Howe, the rear-admiral, at 4 p. m. on the lOtli, 
bore away for the Cbannei, and on the 12th anchored in Gaw- 
saiid bay, Plymouth ; where he was the same day joined by 
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of Lord Howe’s fleets the admiral^ with the remainder 
the prizes, having, as already stated, proceeded to Spithead« 
pnibe 11th M. Villaret, or, rather, Jean-Bon Saint-Andr6, 
anchor in Bertheaume Bay, in company with M. Cornice ; 
and notwithstanding the comparative nnsjafety of that roadsted, 
and the pressing wants, as well of the wounded men to be sent 
to th|e Hospital as of the disabled ships to be refitted in the 
dock-yard (the Montagne herself had actually to send her rudder 
to Brest to be repaired), M. Jean-Bon Saint-Andre preferred, 
for the present, the risk of remaining there, to the still greater 
risk, as he conceived it, of encountering the indignation of the 
people of Brest, at the loss of so many of their ships, and, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, of so many thousands of their 
countrymen. On the 12tli, the same day that Rear-admiral 
Montagu anchored in Cawsand Bay, the long expected, the 
critically circumstanced, Franco-American convoy, consisting of 
116 sail, wi^jbin one (a ship having foundered through bad 
weather) of its original number, under the escort of Rear- 
admiral Vanstable, with the three ships of the line, Tigre, Jean- 
Bart, and Montagnard (which latter, it is believed, with, the 
Mont-Blanc, had joined him near the scene of action on the 
29th of May), anchored in the road of Bertheaume ; notwith- 
standing the promised sharp look-out which was to have 
been kept for it by British fleets and squadrons. This joyful 
event happened very opportunely for the discomfited admiml 
and deputy ; and the French man-of-war fleet and merchant 
convoy entered Brest in triumph. 

Having conducted both admirals and both fleets, after the 
great battle fought between them, to the respective ports from 
which they originally sailed, we shall take a cursory notice of 
some of the published accounts on each side connected with the 
subject. Jean-Bon Saint- Andre’s official report to the National 
Convention contains, among many minor ones, two important 
mistakes : one, that the British fleet consisted of 28 sail of the 
line, drawn up for battle, besides a reserve of several others ; and 
secondly, that two British ships sank in the action, one while 
engaged to windward with the Montagne, and the other in 
the rear, upon the authority of Rear-admiral Nielly, who is 
stated to have declared that he saw her go down. As a set-off 
to this, most of the English unofficial accounts gave the French 
27, and some 28, sail-of the line ; and Lord vHowe’s letter ex- 


the sinking of the Jacobin, but makes a much greater, by de- 
claring, that the Aqdacieux, Montagnard, and Mont-Blanc, 
foundered : the last after the action of the 29th of May, and the 
two former in that of the Ist of June. 

The conv^tional dem^ blames several of the captains for 
not obeying signafs, ana staples not to declare that, but for their 
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French, instend of loditig anyOrtheir dismasted ships, would 
have captured all those of the British. Jean-^i^on Saint-Andr6 
further declares, that he left his enemy in a worse condition than 
himself; that Lord Howe, had he possessed the means of at- 
tacking* him, would have employed them, as the French did 
not attempt to escape ; and that the British admiral took no 
steps to prevent the French frigates, and even the smallest of 
the corvettes, from towing away those ships' which had been 
forced out of the line. 

The charge against the captain of the Jacobin is both an un- 
founded and an ungrateful charge. Was it not a shot from 
that ship, which, by cutting aw*ay the fore topmast of the Queen- 
Charlotte, enabled the Montagne to effect her escape? And 
had not Lord Howe good reason to attribute the paucity of his 
prizes, although seven in number, to the palpable remissness of 
several of his captains ? There were, undoubtedly, at the close 
of the action, 12 or 14 English line-of^battle ships, without eveit 
a topgallantmast shot away ; and some of these ought certainly 
to have secured two (the Scipion and Jemma ppes), if not four 
(including the Republicain and Terrible), of the five more or 
less dismasted French ships. Of frigates and sloops of war, as 
on almost every similar occasion, the British had not only none 
to spare, but not enough to perform the services, for which, 
chiefly, vessels of that deseription are attached to a fleet. 

So that, in untoward occurrences of this nature, as in number 
of line-of-battle ships, the British and French fleets were nearly 
upon a par. That Lord Howe should have preferred departing 
with his six prizes, to waiting the issue of another attack, may- 
have surprised, whether joyfully or not, the French conventional 
deputy. But perhaps there were not a few among the admiraVs 
countrymen, who could appreciate his motives ; who might con- 
sider that, although many of the British ships were in a con- 
dition for active service, those very ships had attained their 
effective state by their tardiness in engaging : while the ships 
that had evinced an eagerness for close combat lay disabled 
around the Charlotte, possessing, like her, all the spirit, but none 
ot the means, again to distinguish themselves. . la fact, had the 
of June battle terminated similarly, in pointof indecisiveness, 
to that of the 29th of May, there would have been many un- 
pleasant courts-martial. 

Let us now pay the attention that is due to a professed his- 
torical account of the battle, inserted in a French work of some 
celebrity. That account begins by adopting the rliapsodical 
speech of BarrSre de Vieuzac respecting the sinking of the 
Vengeur. It is needless to repeat the account ; but some allow- 
ance ought to be made for tne credulity of the French, when 
their national self-love was so powerfully wrought upon by the 
flaming descriptions of the same event in al^he London op- 
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position journals. Suffice it, that a first-rate ship of war, then 
constructing at Brest, under the direction of the celebrated San6, 
the largest (being 24 feet lon^r and three feet broader than the 
Commerce-de-Mai-seille), and pronounced to be the finest ship 
that had ever been laumch^, was to have her name changed 
from Peuple to Vengeur; in cc^mmemoration of the martyrized 
shio ; the model of which latter was to be suspended under the 
aren of the Pantheon, and artists, painters, sculptors, and poets, 
were called upon to exert their several talents in celebration of 
the glorious event.* However, according to the narrative of 
the proceedings of the Montagne, as given in the same work, 
wherein such pains have been taken to perpetuate the nonsense 
of which we have here afforded but a sample, that ship, although 
Boi reduced to such an extremity as to be a competitor for the 
crown of martyrdom, deserved fully as well of the nation as the 
Vengeur. 

Having described the onset of the battle, the account states 
that the Queen-Charlotte, *^of 120 guns,” attacked the Montagne, 
and was several times driven back by the latter and her two 
seconds. That the Jacobin, by manoeuvring improperly, allowed 
I^rd Howe, towards noon,” to cut the line, and get under the 
stem and upon the quarter of the Montagne, into whom the 
Jacobin herself, by mistake, had till then been firing. That, 
followed by two three-deckers, and three other ships of inferior 
force, the Queen-Charlotte surrounded the Montagne and cut her 
up beyond example. That the latter remained two hours so 
engaged, and was all the while invisible to the rest of her fleet. 
That the Queen-Charlotte ran foul of the Montagne and at- 
tempted to board her (at this moment Jean-Bon Saint-Andre 
went below, as we have already relatedf), but that Lord Howe, 
fearing the opposition he was likely to experience, prudently re- 
tired to leeward to the distance of several toises. That the 
Queen-Charlotte, presently perceiving the damaged state of the 
Montagne, and that her fire had slackened, readvanced to the 
attack ; when a young aspirant, Bouvet by name, who had re- 
ceived three wounds, and whose left arm wa|then suspended in 
a sling, rcouested M. Villaret to allow hir,^. tb sweep tne deck of 
the English admwal, de balayer le pont de Tamiral Anglais.” 
That was precisely what the French admiral most wished ; and 
accordingly young Bouvet, although fired at from thp Qfteen- 
</harlotte's tops, riddled with bulled in^his clothes, his hat 
pierced in three places, and with five fresh wounds as the price 
of his temerity, discharged a carronade, a 36 (misprinted 66) 
pounder, and had the happiness to see his audacity crowned 
wiA complete success, '^et a le bonheiir de voir son audace 
courohnee d’lin plein sucefis.” The effect of this carronade, 
pointed at the. quarterdeck of the Queen-Charlotte, was so 
prompt, that iihmediately Lord Howe set all his sails, fied, made 
* See. Appenn]^ No. 15. f See p. 160. 
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the signal for his ships to follow him, and quitted the immoU^ 
able Slontagne. ^^Ainsi/' says the writer of this precioua 
article, “ la valeur d’un seul homme donnait la victoire au vais- 
seau amiral, et TaiTachait des mains des Anglais, fuyant k toutes 
voiles.^'* Lest even the credulous French reader should take 
all this for a hoax, the writer adds in a note, that on the 26th of 
February, 1796, the National Convention, upon the report of 
Dosbourges, a member of the Committee of Safety, passed a 
decree, ordering to be paid to young Bouvet the sum of 300 
francs (scarcely enough, one would think, to equip him with a 
new coat and hat), for his loss of time during the healing of his 
eight wounds, and as a “ national recompense” for the courage 
he had displayed in the battle of the 1st of June. 

The following more sober account is from the pen of an ex- 
perienced French admiral. "The action began with great spirijb 
on both sides. The English captains, more accustomed than 
ours, to manage ships of war cut through our line in several 
places. Meanwhile the republicans fought with infinite courage. 
Several ships were dismasted or disabled in the two fleets, and 
the action ceased before the victory was decided. One of our 
ships only, the Vengeur, disabled and sinking, had been,*’ not 
yet, but this is a mistake of no great consequence, " taken pos- 
session of by the enemy. But, what is incomprehensible, is our 
abandonment^ upon the field of battle, of six French ships, dis- 
abled but not subdued, which, lying together in a group, kept 
the tri-colourcd flag flying, as if stretching forth their arms to 
the fleet, entreating to be succoured. To recover these six ships, 
and to take two disabled English ships,” probably the Queen 
and Brunswick, "at no great distance from them, it sufficed 
simply to put about. It is to be wished we could blot out this 
disgraceful event.” After alleging other complaints against the 
commanding officer of the French fleet, M. Kerguelen proceeds 
as follows: "We have thus sacrificed uselessly the men, the 
ships, and the. interests of the Republic. But ignorance and 
presumption then presided over its destinies upon the ocean, and 
the most disgraceful defeat was transformed into a genuine 
triumph. We proclaimed a victory, after having lost seven fine 
ships, that mounted upwards of 600 pieces of cannon. We 

g ave to the commaiider-in-chief the rank of- vice-admiral, f and 
irew flowers in the way of the representative that had embarked 
in tlie fleet, on his return to lJrest.”J ^ 

* Victoires et Coiiqufetes, tome iii., p. 22. 

f The date of M. VillaretJoyeuse’s appointment as a vice-admiral is Sep- 
tember 28, 1794. 

:|: Histoires des Evbnements des Giterrcs Maritimes entre la France et 
TAngleterre, depuis 1778 jusqu’en 1796: ^ Paris, per Y. J. Kerguelen 
ancien contr’ amiral, p. 362.* Another French work has just reached us, 
entity, ** Histoire’de la Marine de tous les Peuplcs, depuis la plus haute 

* See Appendix, No. 14. 
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^Althougli none of the English accounts of this battle, and of 
tte one oriwo skirmishes that preceded it, enter very minutely 
into particulars, yet all of them are more or less inaccurately 
drawn up ; and two, as being the work of professional bands, 
claim a share of our attention. One account is rather tactical 


than historical, and may be dismissed in a few words. We 
naturally turned first to the plate (out of upwards of 70 that the 
work contains), which purports to give the relative position of 
the rival fleets at the time that the Caesar, on the 29th of May 
defeated Lord Howe's plan, by steering large from the enemy ^ 
line. Our mortification equalled our surprise, on finding this 
important, this easily described point of the day^s proceedings 
so, to say the least of it, unintelligibly represented.* The plate, 
purporting to describe the onset of the 1st of June battle, is also 
incorrect : inasmuch as it represents the attack to have been 
made at right angles," or perpedicularly to the enemy’s line: 
whereas, whatever may have been the intention of Lord Howe, 
tlie attacking force, the rear and a part of the centre of it espe- 
cially, approached in an oblique manner. A French account 
accordingly says : ‘‘ On vit cette flotte s’avancer k pleines voiles, 
dans un ordre parfait et sur une ligne oblique.^*')- It w^as this 
oblique approach (caused, as is clear, by the forward movement 
or head- way of the French fleet), and the neglect of the British 
van-ship, and, through her default, the inability of some of the 
ships near her, to make a close and impressive attack upon the 
French van,* that occasioned the French also to say : " Les 
%Anglais, qui avait parfaitement reconnu la position de I’escadie 
frangaise’ n’attaquerent point I’avant-garde, mais ils s'attachd- 
rent i combattre le centre et rarriere-^rde."J In direct oppo- 
sition to this the tactical English writer says : On the 1st of 
June, had Lord Howe attacked the centre and rear of the 
French line with his whole force, he would have gained a com- 

E lete and easy victory ; not to follow up his success, I hold to 
e a great and inexcusable error.’*+ 


antiquity jusqu’a nos jours ; par A. J. B. Bouvet de Cress4, Professeur de 
Belles-Lettres : d Paris, 1824.” We arc disappointed. AUilhat k contains 
in the way of novelty is the followingjiberal remark of thellnter, in refer- 
ence to the mutinous proceedings of die Brest fleet, see p. 59, ih the summer 
of 1793 ; D^clarons, avant tout, que, dans cette affaire, et dans toutes celles 
qui pr^'cddbrent et suiverent, Soit d bord du Censeur on du Ca-ira, soit d bord 
06 la Montagne^ soit d .^boukir, soit d Trafalgar, nul Fran 9 ais n’a a se repro- 
cher un acte de felonie'; d^lorons encore que, sur' aucun point, 1* Anglais n*a 
jamais os4 attoquer les €‘mules des Duquesne, aes d’Hector, des de Grasse, 
d« la Motte-Piquet, etc. etc., sans une force d*un tiers en plus. Paris la 
j Londres, pleurent ses ^temelles guindes, le sait mieux encore.” tome 
J|*, ip. 450. 

• Naval Battles, from 1744, to the Peace in 1814, critically reviewed and 
illustrated, by Charles Ekins, Rear-admiral, C. B. K. W. N. Part ii., plate iii. 
(25), flg. 6. 

f Victoires et Conqudtes, tome iii, p. 17, ± Ibid, 

j Naval Battier, &c.p.4p. ^ 
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The next plate in Admiral Ekins’s work, or that meant to rjl 
present the situation of the two fleets about 1 p. M. when the 
enemy was completely beaten/'* is so filled with blunders, as to 
require nearly as many distinct explanations as there are ships 
scattered upon it. Let it suflice to state, that all the ships in 
both fleets nave their masts standing, except the Queen and two 
unnamed ships ; neither of which, however, is meant for the 
Jemmappes, a ship so named, appearing as fully masted and 
rigged as any ship upon the plate. The French fleet,'’ says the 
English writer, whom we have next to attend to, was no longer 
manned and officered as in the splendid times of Louis XVI. 
The high-spirited men, who were the companions of De Grace 
(Grasse), SuBTrien (Suftren),and D'Orvilliers, had fallen beneath 
the axe or the guillotine, or fled from their country to avoid it : 
most of the seamen had been marched to the Rhine and the 
Moselle, to fill the ranks of the army, and their places were 
supplied by wretched conscripts and fishermen. The captains 
of the ships of the line were men totally unqualified from their 
habits for such a station ; they had been, with few exceptions, 
masters of merchantmen, and knew nothing of the signal-book 
or the mode of conducting a ship of war."+ — ^^The British fleet 
was remarkably well manned, out the officers were generally 
deficient from want of practice, the natural consequence of ten 
year’s retirement : some of them had little idea of keeping a ship 
m her station, either in line-of-battle or order of sailing, during 
the night, and in blowing weather. Habit, however, soon con* 
quered this difficulty ; so that, had the enemy been discovered 
at daylight in the morning, the coinmander-in-chief might have 
formed his line-of-battle with perfect facility from his three lines 
in the order of sailing. The exercise of great guns was not 
sufficiently attended to during the cruise.”! 

Now, it is singular that the French, amidst all their o^c uses, 
should never have attributed the unfavourable issue of the battle 
' to the inexperience or the cowardice of the crews. “ Les marina 
fran^ais, jaloux de la gloire des guerriers de terre, combattaient 
avec entbsTusiasme. La victoire on la mart : telle 6tait la devise 
inscrite ^i^jj^pes d’or sur des pavilions bleus arbores a bord de 
leurs Toutes leurs actions montmient qu'ils ne vou* 

laicnt pas 6tre parjures. . Ils se battaient avec la plus rare 
bravoure, et Fintr^pidit^ des nouvelles recrues rivalisait avec 
celle des vieux marins.”^ It must be adm^ed that the French 
crews, those in the captUted ships especi^y, did behave in a 
very gallant manner, and certainly betrayed no want of skill in 
manoeuvring their ships. With respect to the sweeping charge 
against the French officers, and that charge in particular, which 
accuses those captains who had been masters of merchantmen/^ 

. * Naval Battlea, Part ii. plate v. (27.) 

+ Brenton, vot. u, ... t P* 

^ Victoires et (Jonquetes. tome iii*, p. 19> 
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(tnd of which class, by-the-by, there were not so many as here 
represented,) of knowing nothing of the mode of conducting a 
ship of war,’’ it meets an answer in the noble conduct of Captain 
lamel, of the Indomptable, on the 29th of May,* who had very 
recently been promoted from the merchant-service, in which he 
had acted as master during a number of years. 

That Lord Howe did not consider his fleet to be very nu- 
merously manned, may be inferred from his destroying so many 
Taluable prizes and recaptures, in preference to sending them in 
for adjudication ; and, respecting the quality of his crews, there 
appears to be a diversity of opinion, even among naval men. 
^*Much has been said, by various writers on naval subjects, of 
the manner in which the French fleet was manned^ but no 
mention has been made of the incflective state of the British 
ships when they first put to sea to meet the republicans* An 
idea thereof may be formed from the Montagu having joined 
the grand fleet with only 13 men, including the quartermasters, 
able to take the helm ; seven in one watch, six in the other. 
The captain of her foretop had only been 15 months at sea. 
The Ramillies was equally destitute of able seamen ; and many 
others nearly so.”f We have thus shown, as we trust, that the 
alleged disparity in the manning of the two fleets had no foun- 
dation in fact ; not at least to the extent wished to be inferred 
by the post-captain, in whose w^ork the assertion is contained. 

The writer who states, also, that five of the ships which the 
French carried off ** required no more than a summons from a 
frigate”:^ to induce them to surrender, appears to have been as 
much misinformed of what befel the Phaeton, while running 
past the dismasted, apparently silenced, and subsequently cap- 
tured, Imp6tueux, as of the age of Lord Howe’s prizes, which 
he designates as a few old ships,” and regrets were not de- 
stroyed. The fact is, two only of the seven captured ships, the 
Iforthumberland and Achille, could be called old, and they 
could find ships of equal if not greater age in the British fleet, 
but not one ship of their own rate, except the Brunswick, that 
equalled them in size. The Vengeur, Impetueux,.^nd America, 
had only been launched the preceding yepr;" and Jjilvtwo latter 
were considered as the finest ids thatiiad ever seen in a 
British port; But what shall we say of the Sans-Pareil ? Here 
was a snip, also newly^launched, nearly equalling in size the 
Oueen-Chailotte fa^elf ; and which subsequently proved to be 
so fast a sailer, thather facility in overtaking French privateers, 
although dead in the wind’s eye, and practising every possible 
manceavro^' to escape, would scarcely be credited even of a 

^ The same writer, who has laboured so hard, to disparage the 

* Seep. 187. ’ f Marshall, voLL, p. 868. 

t Brcntbn, vol; i., p. 308. 
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victory of the 1st of June, endeavours, or rather (for he has since 
in part retracted his words) did endeavour, to fix upon Rear- 
admiral Montagu a very serious imputation ; because, having, 
on the night of the 8th, with nine two-deckers, including a 64, 
chased nine French sail of the line, one a three-decker, he did 
not, on the morning of the 9th, rush into battle with another 
French fleet, composed of one 120, one 80, and tw^elve 74 
ships, in an effective state, besides two dismasted 1 10-gun ships, 
and three dismasted 74s, towed by some of the former, and ac- 
companied by a long train of frigates and corvettes. The best 
refutation of so extraordinary a charge is a reference to the 
numbers admitted to have been present on each side. But who, 
upon a mere midshipman’s opinion, would have imputed a back- 
wardness to fight to an officer, whose professional life, through 
a long course of service, had been passed in honour, and who 
had already fought and conquered in two frigate-actions, each 
time against an opponent of equal force?* 

A summary of the honours and rewards, which fell to the 
share of the conquerors in the 1st of June victory, will conclude 
our long, but, we trust, not uninteresting, account of the first 
decisive meeting between the British and republican fleets. On 
his arrival at Spithead, the gallant veteran (his lordship was 
then 70 years of age) was greeted with joy and enthusiasm. 
On the 26th of J une the royal family came down to Portsmouth, 
and immediately proceeded to pay a visit to Lord Howe, on 
board his ^ip at Spithead. His majesty, attended by his prin- 
cipal minister, there held a naval levee, and presented the 
admiral with a diamond-hilted sword, valued at 3000 guineas, 
also a valuable gold chain to be worn round the neck. The 
royal party then dined with Lord Howe on board the Queen- 
Charlotte, and returned to the shore in the evening. The king 
would, it is understood, have invested Lord Howe with the 
riband of the garter, but was restrained from acting, according 
to the claims of justice and the dictates of his heart, by the 
strong political prejudices of the minister at his elbow. 

Of the two admirals next in command to Lord Howe, one 
was creat^ljftn Irish peer, by the title of Loixl Graves, and the 
other. Lota Viscount Bridport. Rear-admirals Bowyer, Gard- 
ner, Pasley, and Curtis, ^were created baronets ; and Sir George 
Bowyer and Sir Thomas Pasley had seUled upon them a pen- 

* First action fought September 14, 1779, between the British frigate 
Pearl, of 32 guns, 12 and 6 pounders, 220 men, (of whom 10 only, except the 
officers, had served in a ship of war), and 683 tons, and the Spanish frigate 
Santa-Monica, of 32 guns, 12 and 6 pounders Spanish, 280 men, and 956tons. 
The engagement lasted two hours, during which the Santa-Mhiiica had 38 
men killed and 45 wounded, and the Pearl 12 killed and 19 wounded. 

Second action fought September SO, 1780, between the Pearl, as before, 
and the French frigate Esp^rance, of 32 pins, 12 and 6 pounders French, 
nearly 200 men, and about 650 tons : action also two hours ; French sliipV 
loss 20 killed and 24 wounded, P^rfs, 6 killed and 10 wounded. 

p 2 • 
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sion of 1000/. a year each for their wounds. The first lieutenant 
of every liue-of-battle ship in the action, and of the Audacious 
also, was made a commander; and several other lieutenants 
belonging to the different flag-ships, as has since been the 
general practice, were promoted to the same rank. It need 
scarcely ne stated, that the unanimous vote of thanks to Lord 
Howe, and to the officers, seamen, marines, and soldiers serving 
under him in the fleet, passed both houses of the British par- 
liament. 

Happening to liave it in our power, we here subjoin the names 
of all the first lieutenants in Lord Howe’s fleet ; as also of the 
second lieutenants, where the command of the ship devolved 
upon the first, or the first was killed during the engagement. 
John Whitby, CsDsar'; George Burlton, Bellerophon; Robert 
Larkan, Leviathan; Henry V^aughan, Russel; Peter M^Kellar, 
Royal-Sovereign; John Monkton, first, Alexander Ruddoch, 
second, Marlborough ; John Larkan, Defence ; William Bur- 

f ess. Impregnable ; Thomas W. Clayton, second, (first killed), 
'remendous ; Adrian Renou, Barfleur ; Heniy Blackwood, In- 
vincible; Edward Rotheram,Culloden ; John Marsh, Gibraltar; 
John Ccchet, Queen-Charlotte ; William Edward Cracraft, 
Brunswick; George Rice, Valiant ; Roger Mears, Orion; Wil- 
liam Bedford, acting captain on the 1st of June, and Richard 
Dawes, acting first. Queen; Joseph Eyles, Ramilli^s; John 
Chesshire, Alfred ; Ross Donnelly, Montagu ; John Draper, 
Royal-George ; Chapman Jacobs, Majestic; Willi A q Ogiivy, 
Glory; Joseph Larcom, Thunderer; and Joseph Bingham, 
Audacious. 

The gallant master of the Queen-Charlotte, whose skill and 
steadiness in conducting that ship, as well under the stem of the 
Eole on the 29th of May, as under that of the Montague on the 
Ist of June, was the theme of praise of all in tlie fleet, and 
of none more than Lord Howe himself, could only, on account 
of the rules of the service, stand the chance of obtaining that 
promotion in bis profession, which he coveted more than any 
thing else, by being reduced as a master and appointed a lieu- 
tenant. Mr. Bowen (the present Captain James Bowen, one of 
the commissioners of the nav^ was accordingly made a lieu- 
tenant; and the different captains of the fleet, to evince their 
high opinion of his ^^oitb, readily appointed him, at Lord 
Howe’s sugge8tion,^eir agent for the pnzes : thus affording to 
Lieutenant Bowen a handsome remune ration for his services, but 
i^^.a jot more than he bad most honourably earned. 

As it could not be denied, that several ships of the British 
fleet had misbehaved themselves, both in the action of the 29th 
of May and in that of the 1st of June, an indiscriminate praise 
of the captains would have been aii act of ex trem# injustice 
towardi|*tliose^Who, on both occasions, strove tbSfk 
fulfil the intentions ^their gallant chief. The fob there- 
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fore were the officers whom Lord Howe named as meriting a 
** particular claim to his attention.^ Admirals Graves and Sir 
Alexander Hood ; Rear-admirals Bowyer, Gardner, and Pasjey ; 
Captains Lord Hugh S^mour, Pakenham, Berkeley, Gambier, 
John Harvey, Payne, Parker, Henry Harvey, Pringle, Duck- 
worth, and Elphinstone ; Captains Nichols of the Royal- 
Sovereign, and Hope of the Bellerophon, on the inability of 
their respective flag-officers to remain at their posts, and Lieu- 
tenants Monkton of the Marlborough, and Donnelly of the 
Montagu, in similar situations. 

If, as a contemporary observes, "the discretionary power 
given by the last part of the signal No. 39, on the Ist of June, 

I )Iaces the conduct of those officers who did not go through the 
ine, in a far more favourable point of view than it would other- 
wise have appeared,’^’* the same cause proportionably enhances 
the conduct of those officers who, scorning to shelter them- 
selves behind such a plea, boldly dashed into the thickest of 
the fire. 

The difficulty of a due discrimination was certainly very 
great, and Lord Howe did well to relieve himself from much of 
the responsibility, by transmitting to the Admiralty the logs of 
the several ships of the fleet, signed by their respective captains. 
With these documents before them, the Lords of the Admiralty 
restricted the delivery of medals to the flag-officers and captains 
of the ships that appear in italics in the following list : Cassar, 
BellerophoriyJLeviathanf Russel, lioyal-Soverei[*n^ Marlborough^ 
JBeJencCf Impregnable, Tremendous, Barjkur (flag-officer only, 
until at a later day, when her gallant captain received one), 
Invincible, Culloden, Gibraltar, Queen-Charlotte, Brunswick, 
Valiant, Orion, Queen, Ramillies, Alfred, Montagu, Royal-George, 
Majestic, Glory, Thunderer; also the Audacious. The Mon- 
tagu’s captain was killed in the action, and the Brunswick’s 
caj^ain had since died of his wounds. 

The captain of the Caesar, one of the excepted ships, felt dis- 
pleased at the following paragraph in Lord Howe’s letter, de- 
scribing the partial engagement of the 29th of May ; " But, as 
th>3 smoke at intervals disperaed, it was observed that the 
Cvesar, the leading ship of the British van, after being about on 
the starboard tack and come abreast of the Queen-Charlotte, had 
not kept to the wind ; and that the appdiia^d movement would 
consequently be liable to fail of the purpose effect.” 

Captain Molloy accordingly wrote to request a court-martial 
upon nis conduct on that day. Lord Howe wished to include 
that on the 1st of June. The order was granted, and the court- 
martial sat on board the Glory in Portsmouth Harbour, from the 
26th of April to the 16th of May, 1796. The court pronounced 
Captain Molloy’s personal courage unimpeachable, but, consi^ 


* Brenton, vol. i., p. 371. 
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dering that he had not done his best to pass through the enemy^s 
line on the 29th of May, nor taken a proper station for coming 
to action with the enemy on the 1st of June, dismissed him from 
the command of the Caesar. 

It is probable that this, as well as some other courts-martial, 
would have been spontaneously ordered by the Admiralty, but 
that such a proceeding was considered likely to detract from the 
4clat of the victory. In our humble opinion, no consideration 
of that kind ought to have been allowed to check the course of 
justice. Every officer virtually complained against should have 
been tried for his conduct : it is not improbable that, although 
some might have been found guilty, others would have cleared 
themselves from every shadow of blame. 

We must not omit to add, that the corporation of the Trinity 
House, the merchants at Lloyd’s, and the cities of London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, with the usual liberality of Britons on 
such occasions, opened a subscription for the relief of the wounded 
as well as of the widows and children of those who had fallen in 
the action ; whereby a considerable fund was raised. 

On the 22d of June Rear-admiral Cornwallis, in the Excellent 
74, sailed from Plymouth Sound, with a fleet of 12 sail of the 
line (all 74s but one, a 64), to cruise in the Bay of Biscay, and 
escort the East India fleet clear of soundings ; and, on the 7th 
of September, Lord Howe, in the Queen-Charlotte, with a fleet 
of 34 ships of the line, including the five Portuguese 74s, 
Vasco-de-Gama, Maria-Primeira, Rainha-de-Portugul, Cond6- 
de-Hcnrique, and Princessa-de-Biera, sailed from Torbay, and 
stood over to the coast of Finance. On the 9th, having arrived 
off Ushant, the admiral detached the Leviathan, Russel, and two 
frigates, to look into Brest road ; but, before the ships could put 
their orders into execution. Lord Howe recalled them, the wind 
having come too far to the northward to secure their safe return. 
The British fleet then took its departure from Ushant, and stood 
down Channel into the track (latitude 49® to 60® north, and 
about 25 leagues to the westward of Scilly) of the British, as 
well as the Dutch and Spanish, merchant-convoys ; a few of 
which latter passed through and obtained the protection of the 
fleet. After having cruised e%ht days with pleasant easterly 
weather, a fresh breezi^ sprang up from the south-west, and, 
veering to norlh-we^ with thick weather, set in to blow a very 
severe gale. A,.hcS^ sea arose in consequence, and the ships 
of the weet were soon obliged to lie to, under their storm-stay- 
aaits and close-reefed main topsails. The veteran admiral, how- 
ever, paiscvered in keeping the sea until, on the 20th, the 
llrriocible, Ramillies, Tremendous, and Arrogant, severally made 
ihe sigimil of distress. Lord Howe, on this, bore up ; and, 
shortly lifter the fleet had wore, the Maria Primeira, Commodore 
Marie, carried kwayher bowsprit and foremast. The fleet was 
immediately brougfirlo on the larboard tack, and the admiml 
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ordered the Orion to stay by the disabled ship. On the 21st the 
fleet again bore up, and, late the same evening, reanchored in 
Torbay. 

Early in November Lord Howe again sailed, and, occasionally 
putting into port to refit and water, cruised to the westward and 
in the Channel during the greater part of the remainder of the 
year. But the British admiral was not afforded a second oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself, as the Brest fleet diet not 
again quit port ; not, at least, until almost the last day of the 
year. 

In the latter end of October, or beginning of November, Rear- 
admiral Nielly,with the five 74-gun ships, Marat, Tigre, Droits- 
de-lTIommc, Pelletier, and Jean-Bart, the Charente, Fratemite, 
and Gcntille frigates, and Papillon brig-corvette, sailed from 
Brest on a cruise to the westward, and, as it was understood, to 
endeavour to intercept the homeward-bound Lisbon and Oporto 
fleet. On the 6th of November, at 2 h. 30 m. a.m., latitude 
48^ 25' north, longitude (from Greenwich) 7° 53' west, this 
squadron fell in with the tw^o British 74-gun ships Alexander, 
Captain Richard Rodney Bligh, and Canada, Captain Charles 
Powell Hamilton, returning to England after having escorted 
the Lisbon and Mediterranean convoys to a safe latitude. 

The two British ships, when first seen, were to leeward of the 
French squadron, steering north-east, with the wind at west. 
The Alexander and Canada immediately haulfed upon the wind, 
on the larboard tack, and, at a little before 4 a.m., passed the 
strange ships, the nearest distant about half a mile, but without 
being able to ascertain their national character. Shortly after- 
wards the two British ships kept a little free, letting out the 
reefs of their topsails, and setting studding-sails. At 5 a.m. it 
was discovered by the night-glasses that the strangers were 
standing after the British ships ; whereupon the latter crowded 
all sail, and hauled more to the eastward. At about daybreak 
the Canada passed the Alexander, and, steering a more northerly 
course, brought herself on the latter’s larboard bow. Two ships 
of the line, one bearing a rear-admiral’s flag, and twD frigates, 
now went in chase of the Canada; and the remaining three ships, 

0 with a commodore’s pendant, and one frigate, pursued the 
Alexander. 

At 7h. 30 m. A. M., the French squadron hoisted English 
colours, and at 8h. 15m. a.m., the Alexai^i^^a^ Canada did 
the same. On observing this, the French haufcd down the 
English, and hoisted their own colours. The division in chase 
of the Alexander now drawing within gunshot, the latter dis- 
charged her stem-chasers at the van-ship, and received in return 
a fire from her bow-guns. At 9 a.m. a similar interchange of 
firing took place between the Canada and the French admiral in 
the Marat ; whose shot, passing over the former, produced no 
effect. The Canada’s signal was now made to form ahead for 
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mutual support; a signal which Captain Hamilton instantly 
answered, and strove his utmost to execute; but the French 
admiral, seeing the British ship’s intentions, hauled more to 
the starboard, and, witli the aid of his second, who now 
began firing at intervals, compelled the Canada to resume her 
course. 

The Alexander continued firing her stcrn-chase guns until 
nearly 11 a.m. ; when the advanced ship of the three in chase 
of her (believed to have been the Jean-Bart) ran up and brought 
tlie British ship to close action. So well-directed a fire in return 
was opened by the Alexander, that, in half an hour, the French 
74 was compelled to sheer off and call a frigate to her assistance. 
The French commodore, in theTigre, next advanced, but would 
not come fairly alongside : notwithstanding which, the Alexander, 
in about half an hour, shot away the head of the Tigre’s main 
topmast, her main yard in the slings, and her mizen topmast. A 
third ship now took the latter’s place, and used her endeavours 
to compel the Alexander to surrender. 

This unequal conflict the British 74 sustained until some 
minutes past 1 r. m. ; by w'hich time she had her main yard, 
spanker-boom, and three topgallant yards shot away, her three 
lower masts shot through in many places, all the other masts and 
yards more or less wounded, nearly the whole of the standing 
and running rigging cut to pieces, her sails torn into ribands, 
her hull shattered, and on fire in several places, and her hold 
nearly filled with water. The other ships, also, which had 
quitted her consort, were rapidly advancing, and the French 
admiral already threw his shot over her. Captain Bligh, there* 
fore, justly deemed any further efforts as a needless waste of 
lives, and ordered the colours of the Alexander to be hauled 
down. 

As far as could be ascertained, the Alexander’s loss amounted 
to about 40 men in killed and wounded ; including, among the 
latter, one lieutenant of marines, the boatswain, and pilot. The 
Canada, owing to the high firing of the French, sustained very 
little damage and no loss, and reached a home-port in safety. 
According to the French papej^, the Alexander’s two principal 
opponents w^ere very much disabled, and sustained between 
them a loss in killed ^nd wounded amounting to 450 officers 
and men. 

Escorted by tlj axsf^adron of M. Nielly, the Alexander pro- 
ceeded to Brest, and, as a proof that her damages were of the 
most serious kind, was with difficulty floated into the harbour. 
Captain, or rather Rear-admiral Bligh (for he had been pro- 
moted during his absence), in his letter to the admiralty, of 
date November 23, states that he was treated by his captors 
with great kindness and humanity ; but it would otherwise ap- 
pear. th^t the acts of the French authorities at Brest toward the 
late ofli&rB and crew were quite of an opposite 
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character : ** Here the population (populace) insulted the pri* 
soners as they marched to the place of their confinement: 
officers and men shared the same lot ; they were denied the 
comrtionest rations of provisions, and reduced to starvation. A 
wretched do^ that crept into the cells was killed, and his head 
alone sold for a dollar^ to satisfy the cravings of nature : a 
prisoner, in a state of delirium, threw himself into the well within 
the prison walls, and his dead body, after lying some time, was 
taken out, but no other water was allowed to the people to drink; 
an English lady and her daughters, confined with the men, had 
no separate apartment, and all their privacy was supplied by the 
generous commiseration of the British sailors, who, standing 
side by side close together, with their backs towards the fair 
captives, formed a temporary screen while they changed their 
garments. These facts were supplied to the author by the 
officers who were present.*^ At all events. Rear-admiral Bligh 
and his officers received the most marked attention from Cap- 
tain Renaudin, the late commander of the Vengcur; and who, 
having been exchanged for Captain Cotes of the Thames, had 
recently returned to Brest. 

On the 27th of May, 1795, Rear-admiral Bligh, having got 
back to his country, w”ds tried by a court-martial for the loss 
of the Alexander, and, as may well be supposed, was most 
honourably acquitted. 

A few weeks before the year closed, a ship of the Channel 
fleet, that had missed the opportunity of distinguishing herself 
in action with the French fleet, gave to her name some con- 
siderable degree of notoriety, by becoming the scene of a very 
disgraceful and by no means unalarming procedure. On the 
3d of December, at 10 p.m., as the 74-gun ship Culloden, Cap- 
tain Thomas Troubridge, lay at Spithead, the greater part of her 
crew, bursting into open mutiny, unshipped the ladders, and bar- 
ricaded themselves below. The officers having got the marines 
under arms, sent to acquaint the admiral of the Channel fleet, 
and the captain of the ship, who was then on shore. On the 
ne\t morning, the 4th, at 7 a. m., the petty officers, who had 

on confined below by the mutineers, were allowed to come on 
d»‘ek ; and several of the well disposed among the people took 
1 he opportunity of effecting their escape. On calling a muster 
at a few minutes before noon, the well-H^posed were found to 
consist, besides the commissioned and waitauf^^o^ers, of the 
whole of the petty officers, all the marines but six^Stid 86 of the 
seamen ; leaving about 250 for the number of the mutineers. In 
the course of the afternoon Admiiuls Bridport, Cornwallis, and 
Colpoys came on board, and endeavoured, but in vain, to per- 
suade the men to return to their duty. 

Matters continued in this alarming state during the whole of 


* Brenton, vol. i., p. 364. 
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the 8ihv'9tb, and 10th ; except that^ on the latter day, the mu** 
tmeers permitted the necessary water and provisions to be got 
up from below. On the 11th, Captain the Ilonourable Thomas 
Pakenham went on board, and succeeded, at last, in persuading 
the men to return to their duty. The ship’s company were then 
mustered, and the ringleaders, ten in number, seized and sent on 
board different ships, them to await their trial. It was dis- 
covered that the mutineers had broken into the magazine, raised 
a barricade of hammocks across the deck between the bits, had 
loaded with giape and canister shot the two second guns from 
forward, and pointed them towards the hatchway, and had col- 
lected upwards of 50 muskets and several tomahawks. » )n the 
15th of December a court-martial sat on the ten mutineers ; two 
of whom, were acquitted, and eight sentenced to be hangc J, Ou 
the ISthi of January five of the eiglt suffered on boaid tlic 
Culloden at Spithead, and the remaining three received the 
king's pardon. 

The proceedings of the British Mediterranean fleet, which was 
still commanded by Admiral Lord Hood,* now demand our at- 
tention. Lord Hood, who soon af*^'=*r the ^^vacuation of Toulon, 
the more conveniently to take on board provisions and wine from 
Gibraltar, Alicant and Minorca, had rtwairud with his fleet in 
the bay of Hyt^ii. , an anchorage formod by a sniall ^roup of 
islands of that name, situated in the vicinity of Toulon, having 
received intelligence ihrt tne i^-publican forces at Corsica were 
much straitened for provisions, detached so' ral cruisers, with 
orders to prevent any succours from being thrown into the 
island. Among the detached ships, was be Ardent 64, Captain 
Robert Manners Sutton , w' was sta^’ iied otF the harbour of 


Villa-Franca, for the c^ief purpose of watching two French 
frigates, which, according to intelligence received, wer'* propariiig 
to conduct to Corsica a convoy of vessels, havin'^ nn board a 
supply of troops and stores. Wliil employed on this service, 
the Ardent unfortunately aught fire, blew up, arid k it not a soul 
alive to relate the origin oi the catastropJic, The quarterdeck 
of the ship, with some of the gunlo* ks sticking* in the beams, 
and the marks of the splinter-netting deeply impressed on the 
planks of the deck, was found floating not very far from the spot, 
and thus left no doubt^of the manner in which the Ardent nad 
been lost. ^ 

The great inrgQj:^ce of Corsica to France in the present state 
of her Aips-and arsenals at Toulon, and the no less importance 
of the bft^ur of San Fiorenzo to Great Britain, as a point of 
rendexvoM for her Mediterranean fleets, suggested t^ Lord Hood 
aiyy|^^r-geneTal Dundas the propriety, with the troops then 
jleet, of assisting tne loyal part of the inhabitants 
jUBUlMillSf ^63q>cl the French from the island. Accordingly, 


* See lege 87. 
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on the 24th of January, at 4 p. m., after two officers, sent to com- 
municate with General Paoli, had returned with a favourable 
report, the British fleet, amounting, including army-victuallers, 
horse and other transports, to 60 sail, got under way the 
bay of Hyeres, and proceeded towards the bay of San-Fiorenzo. 

On the next day, the 25th, a‘gale of wind came on, and dis- 
persed and endangered the fleet ; the Victory, among other ships, 
having had two main topsails blown to rags, and the yard itself 
rendered totally unserviceable. On the 29th the fleet, being 
driven greatly to leeward, gained, but not without difficulty, 
Porto-Ferrajo, in the island of Elba. As three-decked ships 
were not qualified to navigate narrow seas and rocky coasts, par- 
ticularly in the winter season, the 74-gun ships, Alcide, Captain 
John Woodley, bearing the flag of Commodore Robert Linzee, 
E^mont, Captain Archibald Dickson, and Fortitude, Captain 
William Young, accompanied by two frigates, the Lowestoffe 
and Juno, and by several transports with troops, were detached, 
on the 5th of February, to a bay lying to the westward of Cape 
Morlclla; where they arrived in safety on the 7th. On tne 
same evening the troops, in number about 1400, and commanded 
by Major-general Dundas, disembarked, and immediately took 
possession of a height which overlooked the tower of Mortella, 
the firet of several strong positions necessary to be reduced, 
before the anchorage at the west side of the gulf of San-Fiorenzo 
could be made properly secure; and which tow'er, it will be recol- 
lected, had been recaptured from the British, or rather from the 
Corsicans, in the October of the preceding year, by a squadron 
of French frigates. 

An attack against the tower, by sea and land, was decided 
upon; and, on the 8th, the Fortitude and Juno anchored in the 
best manner for battering it with effect. The two ships kept 
up an unremitting fire for two hours and a half ; without, how- 
ever, making any material impression on the walls of the build- 
ing. At the end of this time the Fortitude’s mainmast was 
much wounded, many of the shrouds were cut away, three of 
her lower-deck guns aismounted, several hot shot in her hull, 
and a great many of her men had been blown up by an explo- 
sion of powder from a box which had been struck by a hot snot. 
Tile ship also was now so near to the tower and the rocks, tha^ 
should the wind die away, it would be difficult, and, should it 
blow on shore, might be impossible, to save'^liet-.^^Under these 
circumstances, the two vessels ceased firing, and'fiSbled out of 
gun-shot. The Fortitude sustained a loss of six men killed, and 
66 wounded, eight of them dangerously. No sooner had the 
ship got clear of the tower, than she was perceived to be on fire, 
from the second deck to the upper part of the quick-vi^^: <ja 
the quarterdeck, occasioned by a hot shot that 
her side.' After cutting out the shot, and iR. 

several places, the fire was extinguished ; ana 
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before it had produced any material damage. The Juno, 
although she had been admirably placed by her commander, 
came off with very little damage, and without any loss. 

The battering Hom the height on shore had been as unsuc- 
cessful, as that from the ships, till some additional pieces were 
mounted, and hot shot used; when one of the latter, falling 
among, and setting fire to, the bass-junk with which, to the 
depth of five feet, the immensely thick parapet was lined, in- 
duced the garrison, 33 only in number, and of w hom two were 
mortally wounded, to call for quarter. The tower mounted one 
6 and two 18 pounders; the carriage of one of which had been 
rendered unserviceable in the course of the cannonade. These 
guns had been brought on shore from the French frigates, when 
they retook the tower in October, 1793. There was a furnace 
for heating shot, and the garrison had about forty 6 and one 
hundred and thirty-five 18 pounder charges left at the time of 
surrender.* It is but justice to Ensign Thomas le Tellicr and 
his men (four of whom were seamen) to acknowledge, that they 
proved themselves skilful artillerists, and maintained tlieir post 
until it was no longer tenable. 

The following detailed account of what damage the Fortitude 
suffered by the fire from the tower is, indeed, the best encomium 
that can be passed upon the little garrison within it. Two 18- 
pound shot through the centre of the mainmast, and nine main 
shrouds shot away. One of the lowerdeck port-timbers cut 
through, and all the sill of the port carried away. One of the 
quarterdeck ports cut down to the deck. The heels of the fore 
topgallantmast and fore topmast, and the cap and cross trees 
shot away. The spare main topmast and jib-boom cut through. 
Some shots in the hull, but none under water. A great part of 
the running rigging and blocks shot away, and most of the top- 
mast-backstays ; also, as already stated, three lowerdeck guns 
dismounted. 

The next post to be attacked was the Convention redoubt, 
mounted with 21 pieces of heavy ordnance, and considered as 
the key of San-Fiorenzo. By the moi': surprising exertions of 
science and labour, on the paft of the oflScers and men of the 
navy, several 18-pounders and other pieces were placed on an 
eminence of very difB^^lt ascent, 700 feet above the level of the 
sea. This rocky election, owing to its perpendicularity near 
its summit^jiSLSMrdSemed inaccessitne, but the seamen, by means 
of blocks and ropes, contriv^to haul up the guns, each of which 
weighed about 42 hundred iMght. The path along which these 
dauntless fellows crept would, in most places, admit but one 

C roon at a time. On the right was a descent of many hundred 
it; atid one false step would have led to eternity : on the left, 

o' ' 

r la A ^tatemporary, in the very teeth of the official return, says : ** The force 
inii only one 24-pouiiAl% mounted en hmhet (barbette) on a sliding carriage^ 
Wcoilii^ on an inclined plane.'* Brenton, vol. ii., p. 54. 
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were stupendous overhanging rocks, which occasionally served 
as fixed points for the tackle employed in raising the guns. 
From these 18-pounders, so admirably posted, a cannonade was 
unremittingly kept up during the whole of the I6th and 17tli. 
On the latter evening, when the fire of the redoubt had become 
nearly overpowered, it was determined to storm the works ; a 
service which was executed with vigour, and crowned with suc- 
cess. A part only of the gariison was made prisoners: the 
remainder retired to another strong hold, which was distant 
about 400 yards, and separated by a deep ravine, from the for- 
mer. That post tile republicans abandoned about midnight, then 
crossed over to the tow n of San-Fiorenzo with their two frigates, 
and left tlic Britisli in quiet possession of the tower and batteries 
ofFomelli. On the next day, the 18th, the squadron anchored 
in perfect security, in Mortella bay. On the 19th the French, 
having set fire to one of their frigates, and left the other sunk, 
and, to all appearance, destroyed by the shot from the British; 
evacuated the town of San-Fiorenzo, retreating towards Bastia. 
On the same evening San-Fiorenzo, with its formidable batteries 
mounting 25 pieces of cannon, including two 12-inch mortars, 
two 36, and seven 24 pounders, was taken possession of by the 
British ; and the seamen soon found means to weigh and carry 
off’the Minerve, a fine French 38-gun frigate. The prize was 
taken into the British service, named (there being already a 
Minerve) San-Fiorenzo, and established as a first-class 36. The 
frigate which had been set on fire was the Fortunee, of the same 
force as the Prudente, and othei's of her class. 

The loss sustained by the combined forces in these several 
attacks amounted to 17 privates killed, one lieutenant, and 35 
non-commissioned officers and privates wounded. General Paoli, 
at the head of about 1200 Corsicans, was at hand, ready to assist 
the British, in case his services should be required. The active 
part taken by the navy, in all the opemtions on shore, none 
were more ready to acknowledge, than Major-general Dundas, 
the commanding officer of the land-forces. 

Lord Hood, having failed to convince Major-geneml Dundas 
of the practicability of reducing Bastia, the capital of Corsica, 
w'itii the small force which had already effected so much, sailed 
from San-Fiorenzo bay on the evening of the 23d, to try what 
effect the appearance of his fleet alone would produce. After 
cruising off the port for a fortnight, and fining every intelli- 
gence necessary to facilitate his plans, the Bi1iiGb.SLcliniral, with 
a part of his squadron, sailed backup - San-Fiorenzo bay ; where 
he arrived on the 5th of Marcbl|p'he major-general still de- 
clining to act, until the arrival of an expected reinforcement of 
2000 men from Gibraltar, Lord Hood took on board that pro- 
portion of the land-forces which had originally been ordered to 
serve on board the fleet as marines, and obtained, also» two 
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officers and 30 privates of artillery^ with some ordnance*stores 
and intrenching tools. 

With this force, on the 2d of April, Lord Hood again set sail 
for, and on the 4th arrived at, the anchorage before Bastia. On 
the same evening the troops, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel 
‘ Vilettes, with the guns, mortars, and ordnance-stores, and also 
a detachment of seamen commanded by Captain Horatio Nelson 

the Agamemnon, were, under the able superintendence of the 
btteiv disembarked at a spot a little to the northward of the 
iowd. ' The total of the combined forces, when landed, amounted 
to 1248 officers and men, exclusive of the Corsicans," under 
General Paoli, in number about the same ; and the number of 
IPrench and Corsican troops in garrison at Bastia was, as it 
afterwards appeared, 3000. Lord Hood moored his fleet, in the 
form of a crescent, just out of reach of the enemy’s guns, the 
Fortitude, Captain Young, being stationed as the centre ship ; 
while the harbour’s mouth was effectually guarded by Captain 
Benjamin Hallowell, with a flotilla of gun-boats and armed 
launches. As the enemy had magazines of provisions and stores 
on the island of Capra'ia, the recently captured frigate Iniperieuse, 
Captain William Wolseley, was despatched thither, and pre- 
vented the republicans from making any use of them. 

On the 11th the British batteries, which had been erected on 
several commanding heights, being ready to be opened, Lord 
Hood sent a written summons to the town; but which the 
French general, Lacombe-Saint-Michel, would not even read. 
At the appointed signal, therefore, the batteries, consisting of 
..five 24-pounders, two 13, and two 10-inch mortars, and two 
heavy carronades, commenced their fire upon the enemy’s w^orks, 
and were promptly answered by the numerous guns with which 
the latter were crowned. The Proselyte, mounting 12-pounders 
(a frigate-bomb, brought away from Toulon), and commanded 
oy Captain Walter Serocold, was directed to be placed as a 
floating-battery against a part of the town ; but, on her coming 
to anchor, the swell cast her the wrong way, and she became 
exposed, in consequence, to a dreadful fire from the enemy’s 
forts. The French fired nothing bu* hot shot at her; and 
several of these, lodging amtbng the casks and other inflam- 
mable stuff in the hold, set the snip on fire. Captain Serocold, 
having made the signal of distress, continued firing upon the 
town, till the boats firom the squadron were alongside ; when he 
and his crejvjipMtted the Proselyte, aud the latter, shortly after- 
wards, was consumed by t hft^ ames. 

At length, oil the 21st oifpay, after a siege of 37, and a ne- 
gotiation of four days, the town and citadel of Bastia, with the 
several posts upon the neighbouring heights, surrendered, on 
terms highly honourable to the besieged; whose bravery, in 
holding out so long, excited the admiration of the conquerors. 
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The possession of this important post was accomplished with 
the slight loss, to the army, of seven privates killed ai\d dead of 
their wounds, two captains and 19 privates wounded, and six 

5 irivates missing; and, to the navy, of one lieutenant (Cary 
'upper, of the Victory) and six seamen killed, and one lieutenant. 
(George Andrews, of the Agamemnon) and 12 seamen wounded. 
The principal naval officers associated with Captain Nelson at 
the batteries, and to all of whom Lord Hood expressed himself 
greatly indebted, were. Captains Anthony Hunt, Joseph Bullen, 
and Walter Serocold; and Lieutenants John Gore, Henry 
Hotham, John Styles, George Andrews, and Charles Brisbane. 

The few republican troops in the island being now completely 
invested by the British and loyal Corsicans, General Paoli, who 
commanded the latter, persuaded the inhabitants to withdraw 
their allegiance from France and transfer it to England. Ac- 
cordingly, the assembly of the general consiiltf held at Corte on 
the 14th of June, declared unanimously the separation of Corsica 
from France; and, with the same unanimity, and with the 
strongest demonstrations of universal satisfaction and joy, voted 
the union of Corsica to the crown of Great Britain. On the 19th 
the formal surrender was made to Sir Gilbert Elliott, his majes- 
ty’s viceroy, and the latter took an oath to maintain the liberties 
of Corsica, according to the constitution and the laws the mem- 
bers of the assembly, on their part, taking the oath of allegiance 
and fidelity to the king of England. 

The expected reinforcement of troops from Gibraltar having 
arrived, under the command of Lieutenant-general the Ilonoumble 
Charles Stuart, immediate preparations were made for attacking 
the fortress of Caivi, which was still in the possession of a re- 
publican garrison. Captain Nelson, of the Agamemnon, the 
senior officer at Bastia in the absence of Lord Hood (who, with 
the bulk of the fleet, had returned to watch the Toulon squadron), 
carried the troops to Port- Agra, a small cove about three miles 
from Caivi. On the 19tli of June the whole of the men disem- 
barked, and on the same evening encamped in a strong position 
iipon a neighbouring ridge. Lord Hood, returning on tliat day 
to Mortella bay, sent a detachment of the Victory’s seamen, with 
some ordnance and other stores, under the orders of Captains 
*Hullowell and Serocold, to Caivi. On the 27th he arrived him- 
self before that place, in the Victory, and immediately landed 
s^:ven of his first deck guns, for the use of^the batteries con- 
structed to act against the town and its powerful defences. The 
Bntish batteries were soon but, not till the siege liad 

lasted 61 days, could General CasUfKanca be induced to capitu- 
late. This he did on the 10th of August, upon terms highly 
flattering to the bravery of the garrison of Caivi. 

The loss, on the part of the British anny, amounted to one ' 
field-officer, two lieutenants, and 20 privates killed, and three 
captains, four lieutenants, and 46 non-commissioned officers and 
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privates wounded ; and, on the part of the British nav^, to one 
captain (Walter Serocold, by a grape-shot at the principal bat- 
tery, while getting the last gun into its place), one midshipman, 
and five seamen &lled, and six seamen wounded. Among the 
ttOQ-reported wounded was Captain Nelson, who lost his ejre, in 
consequence of a shot striking the battery near him, and driving 
some particles of sand with considerable force into it. The loss sus- 
tainea by the enemy does not appear in the published accounts. 

. Among the vessels found in tne port of Calvi, and delivered 
up to the British, were the Frencn frigates Melpomene and 
Mignonne. The latter mounted 32 guns, 8 and 4 pounders, was 
small and of little value, and, after lying up for a year or two, 
was burnt as unserviceable at Porto-Ferrajo. The Melpomene, 
on the contrary, was a fine 40-gun frigate of 1014 tons, and was 
added to the British navy as a cruising frigate of the 38-gun class. 
A considerable quantity of naval stores also fell into the hands 
of the British. 

The French in Toulon having succeeded in equipping most of 
the ships, which had been left to them by the iBritish at its 
evacuation, put to sea, on the 5th of June, with the following 
seven sail of the line: i20-gun ship Sans-Culotte (late Dauphin- 
Royal), 80-gun ships Bonnet-Rouge (late Couronne) and Ton- 
nant, and 74-gun ships Censeiir, Duquesne, Gen6reux, and 
Heureux, with four or five frigates. Lord Hood, who, as already 
stated, then lay off Bastia, departed the moment he received the 
information, with 13 sail of the line and four frigates, consisting 
of the 


Gau-ship. 


looJ 


f Victory 


^ Britannia 


98 


Princess-Royal . 
Windsor-Castle 


l,St.-George 
' Alcide • 
Terrible . 


741 


Egmont . 

Bedford . 
Captain . 
Fortitude 
Illustrious 
L Berwick • 


Admiml (b.) Lord Hood. 

I Captain John Nicholson Inglefield. 

„ John Knipht. 

Vice-adm. (w.) William Hotham. 
Captain John Holloway. 

! Vice-adm. (b.) Sam. Cranston Goodall 
Captain John Child Purvis. 

Vice-adm. (w.) Philip Cosby. 

Captain Sir Thomas Byard. 

Rear-adm. (b.) Sir Hyde Parker. 
Captain Thomao Foley. 

Reai^dm. (w.) Robert Linzee. 
Captain John Woodley. 

Rear-adm. (b.) Skeflington Lutwidge. 
^ Captain George Campbell. 

( Rear-adm (b.) Archibald Dickson.* 

{ Captain Johi. Sutton. 

„ Robert Mann. 

. „ Samuel Reeve. 

. „ William Young. 

. „ Thomas Lennox Frederick. 

William Shield. 


Frigates, Romulus, Juno, Meleager, and Dido. 


* Ttils extraordinary number of flag-officers in this fleet arose from tho 

recent jromdlfjans. W**" 
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On the 10th the two fleets gained sight of each other ; the 
British immediately made all sail in chase. On the llth^ at 
daylight; the British and French admirals were between thr^ 
and four leagues apart. To avoid an action with a force isx> 
superior; M. Martin pushed for the anchorage inGourjean bay; 
which he reached with his fleet about 2 p.m. But none of the 
British ships were able to get near; except the 28-gun frigate 
Dido; Captain George Henry Towry ; who received, and gal- 
lantly returned, the fire of some of the rear-shipS; as well as of 
two forts that guarded the entrance to the anchorage. It was 
Lord Hood’s intention to follow the French into the bay; and, 
from the judicious plan of attack, which he had matured, little 
doubt was entertained, that every ship of the squadron would 
have been either captured or destroyed, but the prevalence of 
calms and unfavourable winds, occasioned the enterprise to be 
abandoned. The plan, as given out in orders, was, for the 
Britannia and St.-George to engage the Sans-Culotte ; the 
Victory and Princess-Royal, the Bonnet-Rouge ; the Windsor- 
Castle and Alcide, the Gen6reux ; the Bedford and Bgmont, 
the Duquesne; and the Fortitude and Captain, the Tonnant. 
The Terrible was to draw off the attention of the battery on the 
cast point of the bay, and the Berwick, of the battery on the 
west point; while the Illustrious, assisted by the four frigates, 
were to attack the five French frigates. The two French ships 
of the line, Heurcux and Censeur, left out of this arrangement, 
must, it was considered, from their situation, have fallen, had 
the attack met with success. 

In the mean time the French had landed some of their guns, 
and erected strong batteries on shore, for the protection of their 
ships. Still, hopes were entertained of destroying the squadron, 
and, for this purpose, two or three fire-ships were fitted, and 
intrusted to the command of two able officers. Lieutenants 
Ralph Willet Miller and Charles Brisbane; the latter of whom, 
it appears, had suggested the enterprise. But, on approaching 
the bay, these officers found the French so well prepared, and 
so strongly posted, that this plan also was given up. Both 
plans of attack having thus proved abortive. Lord Hood, taking 
with him, besides the Victory, the Princess-Royal and two 74s, 

} )rr.ceeded off Calvi, to resume the operations against Corsica ; 
euving Vice-admiral Hotham, in the Britannia, with the remain- 
ing eight line-of-battle ships, and the four frigates, to watch the 
French ships in Gourjean bay. These aftemards succeeded, 
owing, in a great degree, to the stormy state of the weather, in 
eluding the olockading force, and reached in safety the road of 
Toulon. Early in the succeeding November Lord Hood re- 
turned home in the Victory, leaving the command of the fleet to 
Vice-aduqjral Hotham. 

On the 10th of November, soon after Lord Hood had quitted 
the station, a most alarming mutiny broke out on board tne 98- 

VOL. I. Q 
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WmdsoivCastle; Captain William Shield, bearing the 
nag of Rear-admiral Robert Linzee, and lying at anchor in Sau* 
Fiorenzo Bay. The reason assigned by the mutineers was, a 
dislike to their admiral, captain, first lieutenant, and boatswain ; 
all of whom they declared should be changed. Vice-admiral 
Hotham, Rear-admiral Sir Hyde Parker, and several captains of 
the fleet, went on board the Windsor-Castle, in the hope of pre- 
vailing on the men to return to their duty without the necessity 
of .resorting to extremities. This the men positively refused. 
Captain Shield demanded a court-martial, in order that his 
conduct might be inquired into. The investigation took place ; 
and, nothing appearing to criminate the captain in the slightest 
degree, he was honourably acquitted. Notwithstanding the 
result of this trial, the commander-in-chief sent to the Wind- 
sor-Castle, another captain (John Gore), another first lieutenant, 
and another boatswain; and, as a still further lenity, pardoned 
the mutineers. 

LIGHT SQUADRONS AND SINGLE SHIPS. 

On the 3d of January, the British 12-pounder 32-gun frigate 
Juno, Captain Samuel Hood, quitted the island of Malta, with 
160 supernumeraries (46 of them the Romney ^s marines, the re- 
mainder Maltese), for the use of the British Mediterranean fleet; 
which Captain Hood, being unapprized of the evacuation of 
Toulon, expected to find at anchor in that port. A strong lee 
current and a succession of foul winds prevented the Juno from 
arriving abreast of the harbour’s mouth, until about 10 p. m. on 
the 1 1th; when Captain Hood, not wishing to run the risk of 
being again thrown to leeward, especially with so many men on 
board, determined to get into Toulon as quickly as possible. The 
Juno not having a pilot, nor any person on board, acquainted 
with the port, two midshipmen, with night-glasses, were stationed 
forward, to look out for the fleet. 

No ships making their appearance in the outer road of Toulon, 
Captain Hood concluded that the strong easterly gales had driven 
the fleet for shelter into the inner one : on entering which he 
saw a vessel, as well as the ligjits of seveml others, and he had 
now no doubt upon the subject. The Juno proceeded under her top- 
sails, until, finding she ^ould not weather a brig that lay oflfPoinie 
Grand-Tour, she set heir foresail and driver, in order to be ready 
to tack. Present!^ the brig hailed ; but no one in the J uno could 
understand what was said. Captain Hood, however, supposing 
they wanted to know what ship she was, told them her name and 
nation. They replied Viva, and, after seemingly not understand- 
ing several questions put to tl^m, both in French and English, 
called out, as the Juno passed under their stern, The 

dread of shoal water caused the helm to be instantly ’^t a-lee ; 
but the jutio grounded before she got head to wind, The wind 
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being light, and the water perfectly smooth, the siSIs were clewed ^ 
up and nanded. \ 

About this time a boat was seen to pull from the bri^ towards 
the town, for what purpose was not then suspected. &fo're the 
Juno’s people were all off* the yards, a suddeti flaw of wind drove 
the ship astern. To encourage this, and if possible get clear dl 
the shoal, the driver and mizen staysail were hoisted, and their 
sheets kept to windward. The instant the ship lost her way, the 
best bower-anchor was iet go ; on which she tended head to 
wind, but the after-part of her keel was still aground, and the 
rudder, in consequence, motionless. The launch and cutter were 
now hoisted out, and the kedge anchor, with two hawsers, put in 
them, in order to warp the ship clear. 

Just before the Juno’s boats returned from this service, a boat 
appeared alongside, and, on being hailed, answered as if an offi- 
cer was in her. The people hurried out of her up the side; and 
one of two persons, apparently officers, told Captain Hood he 
came tb fnform him, that it was the regulation of the port and 
the commanding officer’s orders, that the ship should go into 
another branch of the harbour, to perform ten days* quarantine. 
Captain Hood replied, by asking where Lord Hood’s ship lay* 
An unsatisfactory answer excited some suspicion ; and the ex- 
clamation of a midshipman, They are national cockades,” 
induced the captain to look at the French hats more steadfastly ; 
when, by the light of the moon, the three colours were distinctly 
visible. To a second question about Lord Hood, one of the 
officers, seeing they were now suspected, replied, Make your- 
self easy : the English are good people ; we will treat them 
kindly; the English admiral has departed some time.”* 

Captain Hooci's feelings at this moment can better be conceived 
than described. The words, We are prisoners,” ran through 
the ship like wildfire ; and some of the officers soon came to the 
captain to learn the truth. A flaw of wind at this moment coming 
down the harbour, Lieutenant Webley, the third of the ship, said, 
“ I believe, Sir, we sliall be able to fetch out, if we can get her 
under sail.” There did, indeed, appear a chance of saving the 
ship : at all events, the Juno was not to be given up without 
some contention. The men were ordered to their stations, and 
the VVerichmen to be sent below. Some of these began to draw 
thoif sabres ; but the half-pikes of the Juno’s marines were pre- 
sented to them, and they submitted, ^ 

Never was seen such a change in people : every officer and 
man was already at his post ; and, in about three minutes, all 
the sails in the ship were set, and the yards braced ready for 
casting. On the cable's being cut, the head-sails filled, and the 
ship started from the shore. A fkvburable flaw of wind, coming 

♦ “ Soyez tranquille ; les Anglais sent de braves gens ; nous Ics traitrons 
bien ; ramiral anglais est sorti il y a quelque tems.** 

Q 2 
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'wflj^ame time, gave her additional way ; and the Juno, if the 
MR|nould not disable her, had every ^ospect of getting out. 
TOe lep^ch and cutter, as well as the JPrenchmen^s boat, that 
they xnii^t not retard the ship, were cut adrift. No sooner had 
the Britisli ship begun to loose her sails, than the French brig 
made some stir, and lights appeared on all the batteries. The 
brig now opened a fire upon tne Juno, and so did a fort a little 
oh the starnoard bow ; and presently all the forts fired, as their 
guns could be brought to bear. At one time it was feared a tack 
would be necessary, but the ship came up a little ; and finally, 
about half an hour after midnight, after having sustained a heavy 
fire from the different batteries she had to pass, but not without 
answering several of them with seeming good effect, the Juno got 
clear off, without the loss of a man. Her rigging and sails, how- 
ever, were much damaged, and two 36-pound shot had struck 
hull. 

An enterprise more happily conceived, or more ably executed, 
has seldom been witnessed, than that by which the officers and 
men of the British frigate Juno thus extricated their ship from 
withinside of an enemy’s port, filled with armed vessels, and 
flanked by land-batteries of the most formidable description. 
On the 13th, the Juno joined the fleet of Lord Hood, at anchor 
in the bay of Hy^res. 

“Rear-admiral Cornwallis, soon after the surrender of Pondi- 
cherry, in August 1793, having quitted the East India station 
with the whole of his squadron, except a 20-gun ship (by orders, 
it is presumed, as no inquiry apparently followed), the valuable 
interests of the company became exposed to the ravages of the 
enemy; who, besides two frigates (the Cybfele already men- 
tioned, and the 36-gun frigate Prudente, captain and senior 
officer, Jean-Marie Renaud, and two dt three corvettes), pos- 
sessed some very foimid^ble privateers, which had l^ently been 
fitted out at the Isle of France. On the 27th of September, 
1793, the outward-bound China ship, Princess-Royal, mounting 
upwards of 30 guns, and commanded by Captain James Horn- 
castle, being in the straits of Siinda, on Anjier point, island of 
Java, was attacked ; and, after a long and brave defence, cap- 
tured by three French ship-rigged privateers, each nearly equal 
in force to a British 28-gan firigate. 

In this unprotected state of East Indian commerce, the 
governor-general pf Bengal acted prudently in despatching a 
sqnadron, composed of four or five cf the heaviest and best ap- 
pointed Indiamen, to the China seas, the favourite cruising ground 
of the enemy's frigates and privateers. On the 2d of January 
this squadron, then consisting of the WilUam-Fitt, Commodore 
Charles Mitchell ; Britannia, Captain Thomas Cheap ; Nonsuch, 
Captain 'John Canning, and the company's brig tender Nautilus, 
Captain Roper, arrived off Barbucet-hilf, in the eastern entrance 
of the straits orSiq^ppore. ^ Here Commodore MitcheU received 
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intelligence that a French 60-gun ship/’ with another slfe pf 
40, and a third of 26 guns, had been seen off PalambangjjPlhe 
straits of Banca ; but, by the time he had reached the i[%lwd of 
Lingen on his way thither, the commodore ascertained the fallacy 
of the information, and, steering for the straits of Sunda, an- 
chored on the 13th in Anjier bay. On the 2lBt the squadrdtl 
was joined by the Houghton Indiaman, Captain Hudson, and 
soon afterwards got under way. Early the next morning, the 
22d, while the William-Pitt was examining a detained ship, two 
strangers in the south-west were descried and chased by the 
Britannia and Nonsuch. The strange ships were two French 
privateers, the Vengeur, Captain Corosin, mounting 34 guns 
(French 8 and 6 pounders), with a crew of 250 men, and the 
Resolu, Captain Jallineaux, mounting 26 guns (six of them 
French 12-pounders, the remainder 8s and 6s), with a crew of 
230 men ; both ships from the Isle of France. 

At about 11 A. M., the two privateers being then off the 
Shown rock, near the Zuften isles, the Britannia began engaging 
the Vengeur ; and shortly afterwards the Nonsuch commencea 
firing at the Resol u. In about three quarters of an hour both 
privateers, the William-Pitt and Houghton then fast coming 
up, struck their colours ; the Vengeur with the loss of 11 killed 
and 26 wounded, including among the latter Captain Corosin, 
who died after the amputation of his leg. The loss on board 
the Rdsolu does not appear. The Britannia had one man killed, 
and two wounded ; but the Nonsuch, it is believed, not any. 

These two French privateers had, five days before, made a 
vigorous but unsuccessful attack upon the Pigot Indiaman, 
Captain Geo^e Ballantyne, as she lay refitting in Rat island 
basin, near fiencoolen. The entrance of the basin was so 
narrow that one ship only could approach at a time. The 
Vengeur began the attack at 8 h. 15 a. m., on the 17th ; at 
times within 150, and seldom beyond 350 yards. After fighting 
in this manner nearly an hour and three quarters, the Vengeur 
cut her hawsers and made sail, and the Resolu advanced to fill 
her consort’s place ; but in 20 minutes she also was obliged to 
cut and run, and both privateers anchored about two miles off 
to repair their damages. Tlieir loss, which was supposed to be 
tolerably severe, could not be ascertained. The Pigot mounted 
32 gunfi, with a crew of 102 men and boys, and was very much 
damaged in her masts, sails, and rigging, but sustained no 
greater loss than one man mortally wounded. * This persevering 
defence of their ship was very creditable to Captain !Ballantyne, 
liis officers, and crew. 

In the afternoon of the 23d, the William-Pitt, Britannia, 
Houghton, and Nautilus, chasing in the north-east, parted com- 
pany ; and, the same evening, the Nonsuch and the two prizes 
came to an anchor a little to the northward of the Zuflen isles. 
The remainder of the squadron also anchored unseen by, and at 
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ihe distance of about six miles from^ their companions, abreast 
cf the entrance of Bantam bay, between the small islands of 
Pulo^Panjan and Toenda, or Palo*Baby. On the 24th, at 6, a.m., 
^^tjhree ships and a brig, being the French frigates Prudente and 
Cyb^le, the late Indiaman, Princess-Royal, now named the 
Duguay-Trouin, and the 14-gun brig-corvette, Vulcain, under 
the command of Captain Renaud, of the Prudente, were seen 
by the Nonsuch and prizes near Dwars in de Weg, or Thwart 
the Way island, working up in chase, with the wind from north- 
west by north. Finding, by their not answering the private 
signal, that these vessels were enemies, Captain Canning, at 
1 p. M., weighed with the Nonsuch, and, directing the two 
prizes to follow, made sail upon a wind to the north-east. During 
the squally weather of the ensuing night the Resolu parted 
company, and had great difficulty in escaping from the. Duguay- 
Trouin, who at one time was nearly on board of her. On the 
25th, at daylight, the Houghton joined the Nonsuch and Ven- 
geur, and informed Captain Canning of the situation of the 
commodore; towards whom all three ships immediately bore 
lip. At 6h. 30m. a.m. die Houghton, Nonsuch, and Vangeur 
discovered the William-Pitt, Britannia, and Nautilus brig at 
their anchorage, and at the same moment saw the French 
squadron getting under way from off* Saint-Nicholas point, 
Java; also a ship, which proved to be the Resolu, trying her 
utmost to get from them. 

At about 8h. 30 ra. a.m. the William-Pitt, Britannia, and 
Nautilus, on the near approach of the French squadron, cut 
their cables, and prepared to engage. By this time the shot of 
the Prudente and Cybele were passing over the Resolu : the 
latter, however, continued her course, and ran for protection 
between the William-Pitt and Britannia, who now <mened their 
fire upon the enem}. At9h. 30m., just as the Uyb^le, the 
rearmost French ship, was tacking to the southward, the 
Houghton commenced firing into her stern. The Nonsuch, also, 
in a very gallant manner, hauling up her mainsail, and backing 
her mizen topsail, luffed up as close as she could, and poured 
into the Cybele an acknowledged de tructive fire, losing one 
man by a shot from the lattel^ 

* The following was tU« exact gun-force of tl\e Houghton and Nonsuch ; 
imd it is probable that the Britannia and William-Pitt* and indeed all the 
larger Indiamcn, at tkis time, were armed much in the same manner. 

• HOC7GHTON. NONSUCH. 

No. Fdrs. No. Pdrs. 

Lower deck 24 long 9 4 long brass 18 

„ « ... ... 18 „ iron 9 

Upper deck 8 brass 6 10 » » 0 

„ 2 iron 6 2 „ (chasers) 12 

„ 4 light carronades 
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84 guns. 
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After the firing had lasted in the whole about 18 minutes, thh 
French squadron stood away out of gun-shot, and, weathermg 
the small island of Pulo*Babv, anchored close to the northwam 
of it. Commodore Mitchell oaving distributed among his ships 
a greater number of French prisoners than the amount of their 
united crews, and each ship, from assisting to man the prises, 
having scarcely hands enough to work her guns, considered it 
best to make no attempts to renew the action. Nor did the 
French commodore seem more hostilely disposed. 

The squadron of Indiamen afterwards proceeded to Batavia, 
to get a supply of guns and men, and, being reinforced by the 
Dutch 36-gun frigate, Amazone, Captain Kerwal, and an armed 
Dutch Indiaman, cruised without effect until the 8th of Fe- 
bruary. Commodore Mitchell then steered for Bencoolen, but 
did not arrive in time to save the Pigot ; which ship, on the 9th, 
while at anchor in Rat-island basin, repairing her damages re- 
ceived in action with the two French privateers, was attacked 
and captured by the squadron of M. Renaud. While getting 
the Pigot out of the basin, the French commodore sent an 
ofRcer, with a fiag of truce, to demand the surrender and treat 
for the ransom of Fort-Marlborough ; but the British com- 
mandant rejected both proposals, and, by assuring the French 
officer that the British squadron (meaning Commodore Mit- 
chell’s) was hourly expected, induced M. Kenaud to put to sea 
immediately with his prize. The government of Batavia after- 
wards despatched the Amazone frigate to Sourabaya, at the east 
end of Java, to take possession of two French corvettes, which 
had long since arrived there in search of M. de la Peyrouse, 
and had been hospitably received by the Dutch ; but the 
officers and crews of which had since turned republicans, and 
were about to cruise against Dutch property. Captain Kervan, 
it seems, secured the two vessels, and the Batavian government 
sent them as cartels to France. 

In the course of the present year several French frigates, 
chiefly in squadrons of three or four, cruised about the British 
Channel, and were very annoying and destructive to commerce. 
The success that attended this description of force led to its 
&pe(*dy augmentation ; and, from the single port of Havre, six 
hesivy frigates were launched and equipped. 

i o endeavour to put a check to a warfare, that was as pro- 
fitable to one party, as it was hurtful and discreditable to the 
other, two or three British frigate-squadrons were^ordered to 
sea. One of these was commanded by Sir John BoVlase War- 
ren, and consisted of the 
Oun.frigate. 

38 Arethusa Captain Sir Edward Pcllew. 

fC) ^ Commod. Sir John Borlase Warren, bart. 

' ^ ( Melampus Captain Tliomas Wells. 

fD) 5 ......... „ Sir John jtochard Straclian. 

” * ^ tNymphe. „ George Murray. 
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Oa tbe 23d of Aprils at 4 a. m.^ rock Douvre bearing east by 
south four or five leagues, the Seven islands south-south-west 
^r or five leagues, and Guernsey north-east half-east seven or 
ibight leagues, Sir John’s squadron, having just hauled round on 
the starboard tack with the wind at south-south-west, descried 
‘a^d gave chase to four strange ships approaching on the op- 
posite tack from the south-east These were a French squadron, 
conlposed of the 36-gun frigate, Engageante, Commodore Des- 

S areaux ; 44-gun frigate Pomoiie, Captain Etienne Pevrieux ; 
6-gun frigate Resolue, Captain (we believe) Antoine-Marie- 
Frangois Montalan; and 20-gun corvette Babet, Lieutenant 
Pierre-Joseph-Paul Belhomme. 

. Daylight discovered the national character of these ships ; 
which shortly afterwards formed in line of battle in the follow- 
ing order: Engageante, Resolue, Pomone, and Babet. The 
Flora, which was the leading British ship, as soon as she had 
reached the wake of the enemy’s squadron, tacked, and was 
followed by the Arethusa, Melampus, and Concorde, in suc- 
cession ; but the ]^^mphe was too far astern to be in a situation 
to change tacks. Fortunately for the British, a change of wind 
about this time, from south-south-west to south, enabled them 
to fetch to windward of their opponents. 

At 6h. 30 m. a. m. the Flora, being abreast of the rearmost 
French ship, opened her fire, and, running on, received the fire 
of the Babet, Pomone, and Resolue in succession, but par- 
ticularly of the two former. At 7 h. 30 m. A. m. the Flora’s 
main topmast was shot away, the main top was cut to pieces, 
and her foremast and all her yards much damaged. In this 
state, with her standing and running rigging greatly injured by 
the enemy’s shot, the Flora dropped astern, and was succeeded 
by the Arethusa, who had previously been engaging the Babet. 

The French now* set every yard of canvass they could spread; 
but the Arethusa, Melampus, and Concorde, being less injured 
in their sails and rigging than the rearmost Fren(m ships, soon 
approached them, and the Arethusa and Melampus, who were 
the headmost, renewed the action with the Babet and Pomone. 
At 8h. 30m. a. m. the Babet, having lo^i her fore topmast, and 
being otherwise much damaged by shot, surrendered, and was 
taken possession of by the Flom. By this time the Engageante 
i^d Resolue had madfe^sail, and the Pomone alone remained to 
sustain the fire of the Arethusa and Melampus. The conse- 

a uence was, that the main and miz^n masts of the Pomone, 
Iready much shattered by the Flora’s broadsides, soon [came 
down; and the wreck with the sails upon it, catching fire, 
destroyed a portion of the quick-work, and, for a while, en- 
dangered the ship.* In this state, at 9h; 30m. a. m., after a 

y * Some of the brass swivels mounted along the gangways were so hot, 
that they were obliged to ^ thrown overboard. 
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brave resistance, the Pomone hauled down her colours, and was 
taken possession of by the Arethusa. 

The Concorde and Melampus, followed at some distance by 
the Nymphe, now, agreeably to a signal from the commodore, 
gave chase to the Resolue and Engageante. The Concorde, 
from her quick sailing, soon got near enough to the two French 
frigates to receive and return their fire. It was Sir Richard 
Strachan’s intention to disable the sternmost ship, and then, 
leaving her to be taken possession of by his friends in the rear, 
to push after the leading one ; but the latter, by bearing down 
and closing to support her second, frustrated that plan. This 
frigate, indeed, took so good a position across the bows of the 
Concorde, as to disable her in her sails and rigging, and compel 
her to drop astern. 

Having partially refitted herself, the Concorde resumed the 
pursuit ; yet Sir Richard had no hopes to eflect more, than to 
k6ep his two opponents in check until the arrival of either the 
Melampus or Nymphe. But as the day was advanciug, and 
his companions in the chase rather losing ground than other- 
wise ; and particularly as the Concorde’s mam topmast, which 
had been shot through, was momentarily expected to fall. Sir 
Richard determined to secure the enemy's ship that was nearest 
to him. Accordingly, changing sides in the smoke, the Con- 
corde was soon enabled to bring that frigate to close action. The 
latter, which was the Engageante, defended herself with great 
bravery, from noon until 1 h. 45 ra. p. m. ; when, the ship being 
silenced in her fire, and, owing to the state of her sails and 
rigging, totally unmanageable, her people called out that they 
surrendered. The other French frigate, after firing a few shot, 
stood on; and, as the Concorde, from the damaged state of her 
masts, sails, and rigging, was not in a condition to follow, and 
the Melampus and Nymphe were too far astern to be able to 
overtake her, the Resolue, Sir Richard’s old opponent in India,* 
effected her escape into Morlaix. 

The maindeck force of each of the five British frigates will be 
discovered by a reference to the letter of her class in the little 
tabic at p. 914. The guns on the quarterdeck and forecastle 
were: Arethusa, two long 9-pounders, and 14 carronades, 32- 
pc»unders, total 44 guns ; Flora, 10 long 9-pounders, and six 
carronades, 18-pounders, total 42 guns ; Melampus, two long 
12, and six long 9.-pounders, and eight carronades, 32-pounders, 
total 42 guns ; Concorde, four long 6-pounders, and 10 car- 
ronades, 24-pounders, total 42 guns. The force of th*e Nymphe, 
40 guns in all, has already appeared.f This makes the total 
guns on the British side 210. 

Of the French frigates, the Pomone mounted 26 long 24- 
pounders French on her main deck, and 14 long 8-pounders, and 


* See p. 118. 


t Ibid. 98. 
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four brass carronades, 36-pounderS| on her quarterdeck and 
forecastle, total 44 guns ; besides swivels along her gangways 
s^ in her tops. The EngageAnte and R6soIue were armed 
affording to the establishment of their class, as particularized 
No. 7, in the small table at p. 54, except that the Engageante 
wanted two of her 6s making the guns of the latter 38, and 
those of the Resolue 40. The Babet mounted 20 long 8- 
pounders on the main deck, and two brass 6 or 4 pounders on 
the quarterdeck ; making the total guns on the French side 144* 

The damages of the Flora we have already detailed. Those 
of the Arethusa, although not so heavy, were such as to disable 
her from becoming one of the chasing ships. The Melampus, 
also, suffered in her masts, sails, and rigging, and received some 
shot between wind and water. The Concorde, being still more 
distantly engaged, suffered little or nothing until her engage- 
ment with the Engageante ; and the Nymphe, to the great an- 
noyance of her officers and crew, was unable to get up in time 
to partake of the action. The Flora, out of a complement, if 
all were on board, of 267 men and boys, had one seaman killed 
and three woutided ; the Arethusa, out of a complement of 277 
men and boys, one master’s mate (none of the killed or wounded 
officers are named in Sir John Warren’s letter) and two seamen 
killed, and five seamen wounded ; and the Melampus, out of a 
complement the same as the Flora’s, had her master, three sea- 
men, and one marine killed, one lieutenant of marines, three 
seamen, and one private marine wounded. The Concorde, out 
of a complement of 257 men and boys, appears to have sus- 
tained no loss until she closed the Engageante, and then had 
only one man killed and 12 w^ounded. The Concorde’s three 
lieutenants in the action, and to whose good conduct Sir Richard 
bears testimony, were Charles Apthorp, Thomas Boys, and 
Andrew Fitzherbert E /ans. 

According to the loose statement that appears in the British 
official account, the Pomone lost between 80 and 100, and the 
Babet between 30 and 40 men, in killed and wounded ; the 
latter, out of a crew of 178, and the former of 341. The loss 
on board the Engageante, from her dar aged state (her masts 
having all fallen overboard a few hours after the action), must 
have been tolerably severe ; but, singularly enough, no account 
of it appears in the British official account, and, at this late day, 
all other sources of informatioi^are shut. 

Against so decided a disparity as, fi jin the numbers and force 
on each side, evidently existed in this case, (for if the Nympfae 
did n^; nether did the Resolue in more than a partial degree, 
r«i^cipatein the action,) the French could never have succeraed. 
^eat credit is therefore due to Captains Pevrieux and Bel- 
and the French commodore, although he made sail 
^Arom his comrades before he had effected much in their behalf, 
defended his own 6]||ip. manfully, when at length overtaken by 
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.the Concorde, as the state of the Engageante at her surrender 
places beyond a doubt. 

Deceived by the statement 4t the foot of Sir John Warren’s 
letter, that tlxe R6solue and Engageante were 18-pounder 
frigates, and unacquainted, it is clear, with the particulars of 
this contest, none of which he gives, a contemporary adds a fifth 
stiip to the enemy’s force, and then calls Sir John’s performance 
« a very brilliant action.” The same writer has also com- 
mitted a mistake, in stating that the Melampus,” instead of 
the Concorde, was so fortunate as to capture a third ship.*’ 

Sir John Warren safely reached port with his prizes; all of 
which were added to the British navy ; the Babet as a sloop, 
the Engageante, from her age and weakness, merely as a hos- 
pital-ship, but the Pomone as a cruising 40-gun frigate. 

The Pomone was constructed on a new principle in naval 
architecture, her greatest breadth being at the gun abaft the 
mainmast. She proved an incomparable sailer, and possessed 
every good property of a ship of war; but, although quite a new 
vessel, her reign, as we shall by and by see, was a short one. 
A second French frigate, of the same force and construction, was, 
it is believed, built at Cherbourg in the year 1796, and named 
the Romaine. The principal dimensions of the Pomone were as 
follows : 

Feet. Inches. 

Length of ’tween decks 159 

Breadth extreme 41 11^ 

Depth in hold 12 4 

Burthen 1239 tons. 

Early in the present year the British 12-pounder 32^un 
frigate Orpheus, Captain Henry Newcome, 50-gun ship Cen- 
turion, Captain Samuel Osborne, and 44-gun ship Resistance, 
Captain Edward Pakenham, arrived on the East India station. 
On the 5th of May, while this squadron was cruising off the Isle 
of France, two strange sail were discovered approaching before 
the wind. These were the French 34-gun ship Duguay-Trouin, 
late Princess-Royal, Indiaman,t and, we believe, the Vulcan 
brig-corvette. As soon as it was thought that the British ships 
co'ild lay up for the enemy, chase was given ; and, at 11 h. 46 m. 
A.M., the Orpheus, from her superior sailing, got within long 
gun-shot of the Duguay-Trouin. In ten minutes afterwards a 
close action commenced, and, at a little aftpr noon, the Oipheus 
obtained a position upon the Duguay-Trouin’s starbpard quarter. 
Here she kept pouring in her broadsides until 1 h. 6 m. p. m. ; 
when the French ship, having had her bowsprit shot through, 
and three of the knees of her head cut away, and having sus- 
tained a considemble loss in killed and wounded, struck her 
colours: at which time the Centurion and Resistance were 


* Brentpn, vol. 240. * 


t See p. 104. 
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about three miles astern, crowding sail to get up. The brig- 
corvette, in the mean while, effected her escape. 

' Having previously, out of her Complement of 217, sent away 
in a prize one lieutenant, two midshipmen, and 20 seamen, the 
Orpheus commenced action with only 194 men and boys; of 
whom she had one midshipman (Mr. Singleton) killed, and one 
master’s mate (Mr. Staines, badly) and eight seamen wounded. 
The Duguay-Trouin had on board, in all, as many as 403 per- 
• sons ; many of them sickly. It would be unfair to consider the 
whole number as her complement, when the absence of the idle 
passengers and the sick would have increased, rather than 
diminished her effective strength. The Duguay-Trouin’s loss in 
the action amounted to 21 officers, seamen, and marines killed, 
and 6.0 wounded. The ship is represented to have mounted 26 
long IS-pounders on the main deck, and two 9 and, six 4 
pounders on the quarterdeck and forecastle ; but it is more 
likely that the former were 12 -pounders, the ship having 
mounted guns of that caliber when in the company’s service, 
and her ports not being adapted for 18-pounders. 

The usual figure-statement of comparative force would, in 
this case, afford but a poor criterion of the relative strength of 
the parties, the British vessel being a regular ship of war, while 
the French vessel had recently been a merchant-ship, and was 
fitted out with such stores only as a foreign station, and that a 
very distant one, could supply. Her crew, also, were sickly, 
and, it is believed, short of water and provisions. Moreover, the 
action was fought in sight, and did not terminate till the near 
approach, of a greatly superior force. 

On the morning of the 5th of May, as the British 74-gun ship 
Swiftsure, Captain Charles Boyles, and 64-gun ship St.-Albans, 
Captain James Vashon, were a few days out from Cork, with a 
convoy in charge, two strange sail, apparently frigates, hove in 
sight to the westward. Both British ships immediately went in 
chase. At 6 h. 45 m. p. m., the Swiftsure hoisted her colours, 
and fired three shot at the larger and rearmost of the two 
frigates ; who thereupon fired a stem-chaser in return, and 
hoisted the republican ensign, as did a;so her consort. The 
latter presently afterwards bore up, and was pursued by the St.- 
Albans ; while the Swiftsure continued in close chase of the 
former, which was the French 36-gun frigate Atalante, Captain 
(de vais.) Charles-Alpxandre-Leon Durand-Linois. 

After darV, the St.-Albans and her irigate, which ultimately 
escaped, were seen no more ; but the Swiftsure kept sight of the 
Atalante during the night. At 4 a. m. on the 6tn the Atalante 
bore from the Swiftsure west by north two of three miles, the 
wind at this time being about north-north-east. The pursuit was 
continued during the day ; and at 5 h. 30 m. p. m; the Swiftsure 
commenced firing her bow-chaseis. At 7 p. m. the latter ceased 
firing, the Atalante having increased her distance to about two 
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xniles. At midnight, vainly hoping that the manoeuvre would 
be unseen by her persevering foe, the Atalante changed her 
course to the southward. On 4he 7th, at 2 A.m., the French 
frigate hauled yet more up^ and the Swiftsure promptly did the 
same. At 2 h. 30 m. a. m. the latter commenced firing her star- 
board guns forward, and the action continued, at long range, 
until 3 h. 25 m. ; when the Atalante, being crippled in her 
rigging and sails, and having sustained, out of her complement 
of 274 men and boys, the severe loss of 10 killed and 32 
wounded, struck her colours. The Swiftsure had her rigging 
and sails also cut, and lost one man killed. 

The endeavours of M. Linois to save his ship from captui'e, 
and to disable his enemy from pursuit, were highly meritorious, 
and prove that, had he met, instead of a British 74, a British 
12-pounder frigate, the Atalante, if conquered at all, would have 
been dearly purchased. 

Scarcely had the prisoners been shifted, a prize crew placed 
on board the Atalante, and the rigging of both ships repaired, 
when, at 10 a. m., three French 74s, judged to be a part of 
M. Nielly^s squadron, were discovered in chase of the Swiftsure 
and her prize. The two latter immediately separated, and 
steered different courses ; but it was not until 10 p. m. that the 
Swiftsure lost sight of her pursuers. The Atalante, exerting the 
same powers for which she had been so long celebrated in the 
French navy, but which had failed to carry her clear of the 
Swiftsure’s long-reached and well-directed shot, ran away from 
her ci-devant friends, and actually bent a new main topsail while 
they were in pursuit of her. 

The Atalante measured 986 tons, and was armed precisely as 
the Engageante. On being purchased for the use of the British 
navy, the prize became classed as a 12-nounder 36, but under 
the name of Espion, an Atalante sloop or war being already in 
the service. 

On the 29th of May, in latitude 46° 38' north, longitude 9° 
40' w'est, the British '28-gun frigate Carysfort, Captain Francis 
Laforey, fell in with the Trench (late British*) 32-gun frigate 
Castor, Captain L’Huillier, having in tow a Dutch merchant 
brig, in chase of which, five days before, she had parted from 
M. Nielly’s squadron. The brig was cast off, and an action 
commenced, that lasted, without intermission, one hour and fif- 
teen minutes ; at the end of which time the Castor, who had on 
board her English guns, as specified at iT, In the table at p. 91, 
with four 24-pounder carronades in addition, hauled down the 
republican colours. 

The Carysfort, whose armament was four 18-pounder carron- 
ades beyond her establishment at J, in the same table, was very 
slightly injured in masts, rigging, or hull; and her loss in the 
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action, out of a crew of 180 men and boys (she being 18 men 
short), amounted to no more than one seaman killed, and three 
seamen and one marine wounded. The damages of the Castor, 
on the other hand, were tolerably severe ; having had her main 
topgallantmast shot away, her mainmast badly wounded, and 
her null struck in several places. Her loss, out of a crew of 200 
men, consisted of 16 officers, seamen, and marines killed, and 
nine wounded. 


COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 


Broadside-guns 

Crew • . . 
Size .... 


/ CABYSFORT. CASTOB 

No. 16 18 

lbs. 156 212 

No. 180 200 

tons. 586 681 


This statement shows, that great credit was due to Captain 
Laforey, his two lieutenants (Richard Worsley and George 
Sayer), remaining officers, and a very new ship’s company, for 
having captured the Castor, It is also due to the French offir 
cers and crew to state, that the latter consisted of men very 
recently draughted from all the ships of Rear-admiral Nielly’s 
squadron ; and who, of course, did not find on board the Castor 
a rope, or an article of any sort, arranged in the manner to which 
th^ had been accustomed. 

This recapture efiected the release of one master’s mate and 
18 seamen, part of the Castor’s original crew. The remainder, 
with Captain Troubridge, had, as already has appeared, been 
removed on board the 80-gun ship Sans-Pareil. 

Upon the arrival in port of the Carysfort and her prize, the 
principal officers and commissioners of the British navy claimed 
to have the latter restored to the service, on payment of the 
customary salvage, upon the principal that, as the Castor had 
not been into an enemy’s port for adjudication, she was not, in 
the contemplation of the act of parliament, a complete prize. 
This claim Captain Laforey and his officers resisted ; and the 
cause came on to be heard before Sir James Harriot, the judge 
of the high court of admiralty. The French captain having de- 
posed, in answer to the fourtn standing interrogatory, that the 
admiral of the French squadron, by which the Castor had been 
Ifd^en, possessed full power and authority to condemn, arm, fit 
out, and equip, all such prizes as he might think calculated for 
service of the French republic, ard that the Castor was so 
armed and equipped, and himself duly appointed to the com- 
mand of her. Sir James Harriot held, that this was a sufficient 
setting forA as a ship of war,” according to the meaning of 
the prize-»act, and thereupon adjudged, that the whole value of 
his majesty’s ship Castor, recaptured under the above eifeum* 
stances, was lawful prize to the officers and crew of the Carys- 
ibrt. The Castor accordingly purchased by government, 
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and restored to the rank she had formerly held in the sendee; 
and Lieutenant Richard Worsley, first of the Carysfort^was also 
made a commander as a reward for his ^ood conduct 

On the 8 th of June, at daylight, a British squadron, composed 
of the 36-gun frigate Crescent, Captain Sir James SaumareF, 
12-pounder 32-gun frigate Druid, Captain Joseph Elliston, and 
24-gun ship Eurydice, Captain Francis Cole, wnile cruising off 
the island of Jersey, fell in with a French squadron, consisting 
of the two cut-down 74s, or rasees, Scevola and Bratus,* the two 
36-gun frigates Dana6 and Felicite, and a 14-gun brig. Seeing 
the decided superiority of the French squadron, Sir James 
ordered the Eurydice, who was a dull sailer, to make the best 
of her way to Guernsey ; while, with the Crescent and Druid, 
following under easy sail, he gallantly engaged and kept at bay 
the French ships until the Eurydice had reached a considerable 
distance ahead. The two British frigates then, finding it time 
to consult their own safety, carried a press of sail to get off. In 
a little while they approached Guernsey, closely pursued by the 
French ships, who made an attempt to cut off’ the Druid, and 
Eurydice ; but Sir James, by the following masterly manoeuvre, 
extricated his friends from their perilous situation. The Cre- 
scent hauled her wind and stood along the French line; an 
evolution that immediately diverted the attention of the enemy 
from the Druid and Eurydice. The French commodore now 
made sure of capturing the Crescent ; but the latter, having on 
board an old and experienced pilot, pushed through an intricate 
passage, never before attempted by a king's ship, and effected 
her escape into Guernsey road, greatly to the surprise, as well 
as disappointment, of her pursuers. The lieutenant-governor of 
the island, who, with the garrison and inhabitants generally, 
had been a spectator of the event, issued a general order, highly 
laudatory of the promptitude and professional skill displayed by 
the officers and men of the three ships, particularly of the Cre- 
scent; whose captain, as the general order set forth, was a 
native of the island in sight of which he had evinced so much 
presence of tnind and nautical experience. 

On the I7th of June, while the British 50-gun ship Romney, 
Cap; lin the Honourable William Paget, having under her charge 
one British and seven Dutch merchant vessels, bound from 
Na^des to Smyrna, was passing between the small islands of 
Tino and Miconl in the Archipelago, a frigate, with French 
national colours and a broad pendant, acc*ompauied by three 
merchantmen, was discovered at anchor in-shore of Miconi. 
The British frigates Inconstant, Leda, and Tartar, from whom 
the Rodney had, on the preceding day, been detached, being 
still in sight from the mast-head. Captain Paget directed the 
convoy to join them ; and the Romney, hauling to the wind, was 


* See p. 51. 
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presently at anchor in Miconi road, within a little more than a 
cable’s length of the French 40-gun fri^te Sibylle, chef de 
division, or commodore, Jacques-Melanie Kondeau. 

In the hope to save the efiusion of blood. Captain Paget sent 
a message to the French commander, desiring him to surrender 
his ship. This Commodore Rondeau refused ; alleging that he 
was well acquainted with the Romney’s force, that he was fully 

n ared, both with men and ammunition, and that he had made 
never to strike his colours. By the time the Romney’s 
officer had returned to his ship, the Sibylle had placed herself 
between the Romney and the town of Miconi ; which obliged 
Captain Paget to carry out another anchor, and warp the 
Romney further ahead, in order that her guns might point 
clear of the town. At 1 p. m. the Romney, being abreast of the 
French frigate, and secured with springs on her cables, fired a 
broadside, which the Sibylle instantly returned. The action, 
thus commenced, lasted, without a moment’s intermission, for 
one hour and ten minutes ; when the Sibylle, being quite in a 
defenceless state, hauled down her colours, and, with the three 
merchantmen, was taken possession of by the Romney. 

The Romney, when she commenced action, was 74 working 
men short of her establishcdicomplement : consequently she had 
on board only 266f men and boys. Of these the Romney lost 
eight seamen killed, and 30 (including two mortally) wounded. 
The Sibylle commenced action, as deposed by three of her sur- 
viving officers, with a crew of 380 ; of which number she lost 
her second lieutenant, captain of marines, and 44 seamen killed, 
and 112 officers, seamen, and marines (including nine mortally) 
wounded. The fact of the Romney’s being so short of comple- 
ment had, it appears, reached the ears of M. Rondeau ; who, 
knowing, on the other hand, that his own ship could muster at 

3 uarters upwards of 100 men, and those effective hands, more 
lan his adversary, was sanguine enough to hope for that success 
which his bravery so well merited. 

The Sibylle, although she mounted but 26, had, like other 
40-gun frigates, ports for 28 guns on her main deck, and actually 
fought through her aftmost port one of her guns from the op- 
posite side ; a measure which, 4rom her stationary position, was 
not at all inconvenient. The force of that shij^ng-gun will ac- 
cordingly be computed^ On her quarterdeck &hd forecastle the 
Sibylle mounted 16 long 8-pounders and two brass carronades, 
36-pounders; making her total number of guns 44. In the 
official letter, the 8s and the carronades are called 9 and ,42 
pounders ; but no such pounders are known in the French ser- 
vice. The mistake, which is a very frequent one, arises from 
adopting the denomination assigned to an English gun of the 
nearest apparent caliber, in preference to that used by the 
French. • ^ 

The ilomney does not appear to have been supplied 
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carronades : consequently her 50 long guns^ as particularised in 
the first annual abstract^ were all that she mounted. 


COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 




BOMNEY. 

SIBYILE. 

Broadside-guns . . . 

CNo. 

^Ibs. 

25 

414 

2a 

380 

Crew 

. No. 

266 

380 

Size ....... 

• tons 

1046 

1091 


From this statement it appears, that a British 50-gun ship of 
those days was not, in reality, a very decided overmatch for a 
French 40-gun frigate. Some allowance, however, is to be made 
for the advantage which a two-decker possesses over a one- 
decker in the power of concentrating her fire. Under all the 
circumstances of the case, had the French captain foreborne to 
communicate the oath he diad taken, not to strike his ship’s 
colours, this engagement would have been yet more creditable 
than it was to the officers and men of the Sibylle. 

The Sibylle was built at Toulon in the year 1791, of the best 
materials, and is still, under the same name, one of the finest 
ships of her class in the British navy. The three lieutenants on 
board the Romney, in her action with the Sibylle, were William 
Henry Brisbane, Fmncis Ventris Fifld, and Edward O’Bryen ; 
the first of whom was shortly afterwards promoted to the rank 
of commander. 

On the 7th of August Captain Sir John Borlase Warren, 
K. B., put to sea from Falmouth, with, besides his fri- 
gate, the Flora, the 38-gun frigates Arethusa, Captain Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew, Diamond, Captain Sir William Sidney Smith, 
Artois, Obtain Sir Edmund Nagle, and Diana, Captain 
Jonathan Faiilknor, and 36-gun frigate Santa-Margarita, Cap- 
tain Eliab Harvey, in quest of a squadron of French frigates 
reported to be cruising to the westward and northward of Scilly. 
On the 23d, at 4 a.m., being off the Penmarck rocks, the 
British squadron discovered and chased the French 36-gun 
frigate Voioiitaire; and at 4 p.m. the Diamond, Artois, Santa- 
Margarita, and Diana, engaged and drove her on shore near 
the Penmarcks; where they left her, according to Sir John 
Warren’s despatch, ‘‘ disabled and irrecoverably lost.” 

In the mean tiiAe the Flora and Arethusa had gone in chace 
of two ship-corvettes to windward of fointe du Raz ; and which, 
on being pursued, had stood into the bay of Audierne, and come 
to an anchor off the Gamette rocks. Perceiving that the two 
British frigates intended still to close with them, the two cor -41 
vettes, which were the Alert and Espion, both recently cap- 
tured from the British, got under way, and ran aground under 
cover of three batteries.” The Flora and Diamond continued 
engaging the French batteries and grounded vessels until 6 h. 
15 m. p. M. ; when the masts of the latter went by the board, and 
a great proportion of their crews got on shore. 

VOL. I. B 
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The boats of the two frigates were immediately despatched^ 
under the orders of Captain Sir Edward Pellew, to destroy the 
two corvettes. This service, according to Sir John’s letter, ^'was 
fully performed:” that is. Sir Edward Pellew, finding there 
were Hom 20 to 30 killed and wounded in the Alert, and a greater 
number in L’Espion, and that it was impossible to remove the 
wounded to the two frigates,” contented himself with bringing 
away 62 prisoners, and leaving the two corvettes to their rate ; 
which fate, admitting that they were bilged and scuttled,” and 
that the rocks appeared through their bottoms,” was inevitable. 
So Sir John Warren appears to have reasoned, as he immediately 
stood to sea with the squadron. 

The French ships of war, thus " destroyed,” are officially re- 
presented as 


guns. • weight. men. 

La F^>]icitc . . 40 18-pounders .... 350 

L’Espion . . 18 9 ditto 200 

Alert ^ 18 9 ditto 200 


And this ostensibly important service, notwithstanding the addi- 
tional fire from three batteries, of what force, however, is nof 
stated, was accomplished with so trifling a loss to the British as 
six men wounded. ^ 

We trust we shall not be charged with hypercriticism, if we 
examine a little strictly Sir John Warren’s despatch, announcing 
the destruction of these three French ships. The misnomer of 
the frig|ie is of little consequence. The correction appears in 
Steel. J3ut neither the Felicite nor the Volontaire * carried 18- 
pounders : they were French 36-gun frigates, and mounted, like 
all the others, long 12s, with a crew of 280 or 300 men. It is 
not even quite clear that any French frigate was lost on this oc- 
casion ; the French accounts, at all events, are silent on this 
subject. Neither of the two corvettes carried 9-pounders 
their guns were 6-pounders, and their crews were not 200,” but 
about 140 men each. The Espion was not ^'destroyed,” but 
was got off, and refitted by the French; and, to place the matter 
beyond a doubt, this small corvette (she measured only 275 
tons), carrying eighteen 6-pounders md 140 men,” on the 2d 
of March, 1795, was recaptured by the Lively frigate. Captain 
George Burlton, and afterwards restored to her rank in the 
British navy. There is also some reason to doubt, whether the 
asserted loss of thf. Alert was not equally a mistatement. 

. On the 24th of August the Britiidi 74-gun ship Im^tueux, one 
^of Lord Howe’s prizes on the 1st of June, and, with the excep- 
*tion of the Sans-Fareil, the finest and most esteemed ship among 
them, caught fire, while lying m($ored in Portsmouth harbour. 
The flames spread with such rapidity as to threaten the destruc- 
tion of the whole dock-yard ; me inhabitants of the town were 
so alarmed at the ship’s nearness to the powder magasine,4hat 
they fled in ev^ djfoction. The French prisoners at Porchester 
castle, amounting to nearly 5000, evinced feelings of quite an 
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opposite kind ; they shouted ‘*Vive la r^publique!” and sang 
ua-ira’’ and the Marsellaise Hymn/' alt the while the flames 
were raging. To tlieir disappointment, however, the proper pre- 
cautions had been taken, and the Impetueux, after burning to 
the water’s edge, drifted clear of the ships in ordinary, and of all 
other danger, and grounded upon the mud on the west side of 
the harbour. 

On the 21st of October, at daybreak, the British 38*gun frigates 
Arethusa, Captain Sir Edward Pellew, Artois, Captain Edmund 
Nagle, and Diamond, Captain Sir William Sidney Smith, and 
the 18-pounder 32-gim frigate Galatea, Captain Richard Good- 
win Keats, while crushing in company, at a distaiice of from 
eight to ten leagues west of Ushant, discovered a frigate under 
French national colours. Chase was immediately given, and the 
squadron, being to windward, succeeded in cutting her off from 
the land. The superior sailing of the Artois enabled that ship, 
singly, to bring to action the French 40-gun frigate Rovolution- 
naire, mounting the usual 44 guns of her class, Captain Henri- 
Alexandre Thtivenard. The latter defended herself with great 
spirit for 40 minutes; when, the Diamond having taken a posi- 
tion under her stem, and fired two shots as an earnest of what 
was presently to follow, and the tw8 remaining British frigates 
being near at hand, the French crew refused any longer to de- 
fend thei#ship, which was already in a very crippled state from 
the fire of the Artois ; whose force was also 44 guns, including 
12 long 9-pounders and four 32-pounder carronadcs yipon the 
quarterdeck and forecastle. The colours of the Revolutionnaire 
were accordingly struck. 

Out of a crew, supposing her complement to have been on 
board, of 281 men and boys, the Artois had one lieutenant of 
marines (Mr. Craigy) and two seamen killed, and five seamen 
wounded. The Revolutionnaire, out of a crew, as certified by 
her ofiicers, ^of 351, lost eight seamen killed, and her com- 
mander (slightly) and four seamen wounded. 

COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 

AATOIS. REYOIUTIONNAXBX. 

No. 22 22 

Broadside-guns . . . ' 


Crew No. 281 851 

Size tons 996 1148 


Here, considering the slight inferiority o^force on the part 
of the British frigate as meeting a fair set-off in the. officially- 
reported fact, that the French frigate had been launched but 
a few weeks, and out oL port (Ilavre-de-Grace) but eight 
days, would have been a Veil matched ,pair of combatants, 
had the Artois been alone ; and the officers and crew of the 
latter no doubt regretted that their friends were near enough 
to^teiffxe with, or even to be spectators of, the engagement. 
M. Th^venaid cannot be accused of giving away his ship: he 
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fousht her bravely ; and the very slight disparity in the loss 
renders it problematical which of the two frigates, had they 
been wholly by themselves, would have carried the day. Op- 
posed, however, by a squadron, the contest unavoidably termi- 
nated against tlie French commander. 

Shortly after the arrival in port of the Artois and her prize. 

Captain Nagle,*' as his biographer tells us,* "for his gallant 
conduct on the occasion, receivea the honour of knighthood;” 
and the first lieutenant of the Artois, Robert Dudley Oliver, was 
made a commander. 

'fhe R6volutionnaire was decidedly the finest frigate, except 
the Pomone taken in the preceding April,f which had yet been 
captured from France; and, with that single exception, was 
larger by 60 tons, than any captured, and by upwards of 140 tons 
than any home-built frigate at this time belongii^ to the British 
navy. On being received into the service, the Revolutionnaire 
was registered as a 38, and still continues to be one of the most 
esteemed vessels of her class. 

On the 22d of October, at 11 a. m., Isle-Ronde, off the north- 
east extremity of the Isle of France, bearing north-west by west 
nine or ten leagues, the British 50-^n ship Centurion, Captain 
Samuel Osborne, and 44-gun ship Diomede, Captain Matthew 
Smith, descried and gave chase to four strange sail in the west, 
steering to the northward with the wind easterly. These proved 
to be a French squadron, composed of the 40-gun frigate Cybfele, 
36-gun frigate Prudente, 20-gun corvette Jean-Bart, and 14-gun 
brig-corvette Courier, under the orders of Commodore Jean- 
Marie Renaud, in the Prudente. 

This officer, having put to sea from Port-Louis purposely, as 
was stated, to fight the two British ships, of whose names as* 
well as force he was already apprized, suffered no long chase 
ere he hove to in line ahead ; his own ship, the . Prudente, 
leading, followed, at little more than a cable’s length, by the 
Cybfele, Jean-Bart, and Courier. The British ships now edged 
down to take their stations ; Ac Centurion placing nemelf abreast 
of the two frigates, with the greater part of her broadside bearing 
on the Prudente, while the Diomede took a similar position 
between the Cyb^le and Jean-Bart, directing her chief attention 
to the Cybfele. 

At 3 h. 29 m. p. M.‘the French commodore, having hoisted 
his broad pendantf and all his ships their colours, opened a fire 
within han musket-shot; and the cannonade presently became 
Having, from her close position, bore the brunt of this 
firing, the Centurion soon became.^ery much damaged in her 
sails and rigging ; whereupon the Prudente, at 4 p. m., with 
spar standing, and with her sails and rigging not materially 
l^red, bote up and ran to leeward out of gun-shot>* signaling 

ManhaUH^l. L, p. 277. f See p.' 208. 
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her comrades to do the same. According to the French com- 
modore’s account, this was, in order that the squadron might 
repair damages and be able to obtain the weathergage, an excuse, 
a contradiction in itself, for had' his object been that which is 
stated, he would have fore-reached upon the disabled Centu- 
rion and then tacked ; it certainly is something new in naval 
tactics, to hear up in order to get to windward. 

The Cybele made sail ahead, and, firing at the Centurion in 
passing, brought down the latter’s mizen topmast and fore topgal- 
lantmast ; but, being herself much cut up in sails and rigging, 
and being also retarded in her flight by the calm that, as usual, 
had succeeded the heavy firing, was compelled to sustain an 
action, broadside to broadside, with the British 50. The Dio- 
mede, whose signal to carry all possible sail was about this time 
ordered to be made, but the nags for which could not be 
found,” lay at some distance to windward, firing occasionally at 
the Cybele, as well as at the Jean-Bart and Courier ; but these 
ships, in obedience to their commodore’s signal, soon bore up 
and joined the Prudente. 

The Centurion and Cybele continued closely engaged ; and at 
about 5 h. 15 m. i\ m., the latter’s main topgaflantmast was shot 
away. Just at this moment a light air sprang up, and the 
Cybele, taking advantage of it, edged down towards the Pru- 
dente ; who, with the corvette and brig, had wore, and was fast 
approachingto her support. At 5 h. 45 m. p. m., just before she 
joined the Prudente, the Cybelc’s wounded fore topmast fell. 
Both the Diomede and Centurion had wore in pursuit ; but the 
latter had suffered so much in her masts, that Captain Osborne 
was compelled to put her head to the sea, to prevent them from 
falling overboard. 

The Prudente, as soon as the Cyb&le joined, took her in tow ; 
and all four vessels, carrying as much sail as they could set, 
steered to the westward, followed and fired at, until dark, by 
the Diomede ; whose shot, however, in reference to any visible 
effect produced by them, appear to^^have fallen short. 

The Centurion lost three seamen killed, or mortally wounded, 
the gunner and six seamen severely, and 17 seamen slightly 
wounded. The Diomede does not appear to have sustained any 
lesF*. The Prudente lost 15 men killed, and 20 wounded ; the 
commodore among the latter, and his first and second lieutenants 
among the former. The Cybele lost her first Jieutenant and 21 
petty officers and seamen killed, and 62 wounded, 37 of them 
dangerously. The Jean-Bart had one man killed, and five men 
wounded. The Courier appears to have shared the good fortune 
of the Diomede. 

In reviewing the conduct of this action, we niight be disposed 
to blame the Prudente for having prudently withdrawn herself 
so early from the battle, were we not afraid that the French 
would retott, by referring us to that ship’s return of loss ; espe- 
cially as contrasted with the entire state of impunity with which 
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the Diomede had escaped. The backwardness to close and 
support her consort, so evident on the part of the latter, has 
been attributed to private pique and jealousy, and not to any 
want of courage, on the part of her commander. This feeling, 
in the breast of an officer towards his superior, is at all times 
reprehensible, and, in the present instance, appears to haye been 
the principal reason that the Cybede, at least, was not made a 
prize of by the British. 

Captain Smith was afterwards brought to a court-martial for 
his conduct in this action, and broke ; but, owing to an infor- 
mality in the proceedings, or some other cause, was merely 
placed on the list of retired post-captains. Thus stands the 
statement in the first edition of this work. We now subjoin 
another account from the work of a contemporary. “ The 
report made by Captain Osborne of the Centurion, of the action 
with the French squadron, in the preceding year, not being 
satisfactory to Captain Smith, he applied to that officer for an 
explanation. Captain Osborne, after more distinctly expressing 
his approbation of Captain Smith’s conduct than he had done in 
his public letter, thought fit to demand a court-martial for inquir- 
ing into the conduct of the two ships, with a view of justifying 
his letter on service. The court sentenced Captain Smith to be 
dismissed the service ; but, on his return to England in 1798, he 
appealed against their verdict ; and his memorial being referred 
to the crown lawyers and the admiralty counsel, they reported 
their opinion that the sentence was unwarrantable, and not to 
be supported. Captain Smith was consequently restored to 
his rank in the navy, but never afterwards called into ser- 
vice.^* ♦ . - 

A writer in the Victoires et Conqu£tes,” not satisfied with 
the share of credit gained on his side by this action, on the 
other, declares that the Centurion and Diomede were “two 
ships of the line,” “ deux vaisseaux de ligne/’f leaving the 
French reader to fancy them first, second, or third rates, as the 
temperature of his patriotism, and the caliber of his credulity, 
may incline •him. This caterer of “victories,” regardless, also, 
of the account in his own newspaper, he Moniteur, substitutes 
the Courier for the Jean-Baif, and then assures his countrymen 
that two French frigates and a brig compelled two English 
"line-of-battle ships** to raise the blockade of a French colonial 
port ; thereby enabling the French privateers to enter with their 
prizes, and to sail forth again when ready, in order to commit 
fresh depredations upon the eastern commerce. The departure 
of the British commodore to get his ship refitted, renders the 
latter part of this statement probable enough; but the French 
are too politic to charge to the neglect or omissidri of an enemy 
" whioh, by a little skilful penmanship, they can make appeiiT 
-.-ik) have arisen from the bravery or good conduct of themsdves* 

* Marahall) vol. 75. 

t Victoires et Conqudtes, tome v., p. 276. 
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COLONIAL EXPEDITIONS. — WEST INDIES. 

North America affording, this year, no occurrences of a nature 
to be noticed in these pages, we pass at once to the West Indies, 
where plans of magnitude and importance were on the eve of 
being brought into activity. In the latter end of January Vice- 
admiral Sir John Jervis, K.B.,’*' in the Boyne, amved at Bar- 

* Invested with this honour, May 29, 1782, for having;, says the author of 
the “ Royal Naval Biography,” fought one of the most brilliant actions which 
had occurred during the American war ; namely, the capture of the IV*gase, of 
74 guns and 700 men, commanded by the Chevalier de Cillart. A part, and 
no inconsiderable part, of the plan of this work being to free historical state- 
ments from the dross of fiction^ we may be allowed to step back a little, for the 
purpose of reducing Mr. MarshalFs high-flown biographical, into plain matter- 
of-fact language. In April, 1782, the Foudroyant, a ship (formerly fVench) 
mounting 60 guns, 24-pounders on the main deck, manned with 700 men, 
justly pronounced to be “ one of the finest two-decked ships belonging to the 
British navy,” was commanded by Captain John Jervis, and formed one of a 
fleet of 12 sail of the line and four frigates, under Vice-admiral Barrington, 
cruising in the Bay of Biscay. On the 20th, off Ushant, a fleet was discovered, 
consisting of an outward-bound East India convoy of 14 ve^els, which had 
sailed from Brest the d^ before, under the protection of the two French 74- 
gun ships, Protecteur, Captain le Comte de Soulan^es, and P4gase, Captain 
de Sillans, a frigate, and a 64 en flute ; and the vessels of whicli convoy, on dis- 
covering their danger, dispersed. The Foudroyant’s superiority of sailing soon 
gave her the lead m the chase of one of the French 74s, the Pegasc ; .and at 
dark the British 80 lost sight of her own fleet. At a little before 1 a. m. on the 
21st the Foudroyant ran alongside of the Pegase, and, after an hour's fierce 
action, in which tlie latter had 80 men killed and wounded, and the Foudroy- 
ant none killed and very few wounded, tlic French ship hauled down her 
colours. At this time,” says Mr. M., “ the sea was so rough, tliat it was witli 
greift difficulty Captain Jervis, with the loss of two boats, could put an officer 
and 80 men on board the prize. Soon after this was effected, the Foudroyant 
lost sight of the Pegase ; but the Queen, fortunately coming up, took posses- 
sion of her. In conscHiuence of this gallant action^ Captain Jervis was honoured 
with the insignia of a knight of the bath.” — ManhaU, vol. i., p. 16. 

The writer of this article admits that the action lasted an hour at close 
quarters, and yet is surprised that the P^fise, “ considering the short time she 
was engaged,” should have suffered so much. He adds, “ Nothing could liave 
afforded a more remarkable instance of the decided siineriority of seamanship 
and di.scipline on the one side, and of the great eiro,cts wnich tliose qualifleattons 
prod(icca on the other, thiin the circumstance of this gallant action.” Does the 
writ* r, who avows himself a naval man, make no allowance for the difference 
in t'ize and force between the two ships, one of which, as measuring 1977 ton^ 
must have felt rather less inconvenience in action from the **roug&sea,” than 
tlie other, that was of no more than 1778 tons ? Even had the Foudroyimt 
been a 74 like the P^ase, the former, to use the wmrds of her own captain, 
when 6n a subsequent occasion he gave an opinion upon the fhcrits of the 
action between the Mars and Hercule, was, “an old commissioned, well- 

S ' »ed ship,” with a crew inured to Imttle (the Foudroyant was Admiral 
d’a scc^ in the action with M« d’Orvilliers, fought July 27, 1768^; 
the Peg^ was just out of port, witli her decks, as is too frequently tne . 
with. ships, lumbered with stores for her long voyage. As M. de 

fnbt ** Cillart”) was evidently^not un “chevalier” at the time of his 
capture oy the Foudroyant, he probably was raised to that honour for his 
gallant defence of the Pdgase. 
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badoes^ as the naval commander-in-chief on the station^ accom- 
panied by Lieutenant-general Sir Charles Grey, as commander 
of the troops, about 7000 in number (just half the number stated 
by the French writers), destined to act against the enemy’s 
colonies. On the 2d of February the expedition, with all the 
effective troops on board, amounting to less than 6100 men, 
sailed from Bridgetown, bound to Martinique, and on the 6th, 
when it arrived off the island, consisted of the following vessels 
of war: 


Gun-ship. 
98 


Boyne 


74 


64 


( Vice-admiral (b.) Sir John Jervis, K.B. 

’ \ Captain George Grey. 

5 Commodore Charles Thompson. 

* ( Captain Lord Heniy Tanlet. 

. „ John Henry. 

. „ John Brown. 

. „ Charles Edmund Nugent. 

Blonde, Solebay, Quebec, Ceres, 


c Vengeance . 

( Irresistible . 

( Asia „ 

( Veteran .... „ 

FrkfafeSy Beaulieu, Santa- Margarita, 

Wincliclsea, and Rose. 

Sloops, Nautilus, Rattlesnake, Zebra, and Avenger ; bomb, Vesuvius. 
Store^hips, Dromedary and Woolwich. 


General Rochambeau was still governor of Martinique, and 
at the head of a force, if the French accounts are to be credited 
(and the small number of troops that ultimately surrendered 
rather conhrms the statement), of no more than 600 men, of 
whom 400 were militia.* Whatever may have been the defi- 
ciency of troops for its defence, the island possessed many 
commanding positions and formidable batteries; upon which 
Were mounted, according to the French accounts, as many as 
90 pieces of cannon. The only ships of war at Martinique, 
except perhaps a privateer or two, were the French 28-gun 
frigate (mounting 30 or 32 guns) Bienvenue at Fort-Royal, and 
an 18-gun corvette ut St.-Pierre. As the proceedings of the 
troops on each side properly belong to military history, and 
moreover, as the accounts cannot be rendered very intelligible 
without the aid of a map, we shall merely give a general sketch 
of the operations that led to the surrender of this important 
island. 

For the purpose of dividing the force and attention of the 
^emy, the British troops were disembarked at three points, 
considerably distant from each other. The respective divisions, 
whose routes had been ably chosen, bore down all opposition ; 
and, by thje 16th of Marcn, the whole island, except the forts 
Bourbon and Royal, was in the possession of the British. This 
was not effected, however, witnout a loss of 71 killed, 193 
wounded, and. three missing. The seamen of the fleet, employed 
Qii shore, exerted themselves with their usual promptitude and 
iiiuccess, dragging the cannon and mortars for several miles, to 

^ * Victgii^ et Conqu^tes, tome iii., p.249. 
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heights that appeared almost impossible to reach ; and a division 
of 200, armed vt^ith pikes and pistols, and headed by Lieutenants 
Tliomas Rogers and William Gordon Rutherford, bore an un* 

S ualled part in storming the important post of Monte 
athurine. 

Another detachment of about 300 seamen, with a small party 
of marines, was landed, under the command of Captain Eliab 
Harvey, of the Santa*Margarita, assisted by Captains William 
Hancock Kelly of the Solebay, and Lord Garlics of the Quebec, 
and by Lieutenants Isaac Wolley, Joshua Bowley Watson, 
Thomas Harrison, James Carthew, Alexander Wilmot Schom- 
berg, and John W. Taylor Dixon; also Lieutenant Walter Tre- 
menhere, of the marines. This detachment, having in charge a 
24-pounder gun and two mortars, began its march from the 
wharf in the Cul de sac Cohee towards the heights of SourriSre, 
a distance of five miles, and near to which Lieutenant-general 
Sir Charles Grey had established his head-quarters. 

After cutting a road, nearly a mile in length, through a thick 
wood, making a passage across a river by filling it up with large 
stones and branches and trees, and levelling the banks of another 
river by the removal of immense fragments of rocks, this per- 
severing party, before the night of the third day, to the asto- 
nishment of the whole army, got the 24-pounder on the heights 
of Sourri^re, and the two mortars to the foot of the hill, from 
which the summit was about a mile distant. On the following 
day the howitzers and two additional 24-pounders were got to 
their places on the top of the hill ; and this although the ascent 
was so steep, that a loaded mule could not walk up in a direct 
manner. 

On the 17th, at daybreak, a battery which had been erected 
on Pointe Carriere, forming the east side of the car6nage, and 
some gun-boats, commanded, along with the guard-boats of the 
squadron, by Lieutenant Richard Bowen, of the Boyne, opened 
a fire upon Fort StrLouis : as did, at the same time, upon Fort 
Bourbon, the gun and mortar battciies recently erected on the 
heights of Sourriire ; and which latter were most ably and ef- 
fectively served by the seamen who, as we have seen, had 
laboured so hard in getting the guns to that positioq. 

l^erceiving a favourable moment. Lieutenant Bowen, with the 
rowing boats only, pushed into the car^nage, to attack the 
Bienvenue frigate, lying chain-moored withip 60 yards of the 
shore, for the laudable purpose of rescuing a number.of English 
prisoners supposed to be on board of her. The time was broad 
noon ; and, as soon as the British boats were seen entering the 
car6nage, the walls of Fort Louis were covered with troops, who 
kept up an incessant fire of musketry upon the assailants ; as did 
also the fiigate, together with grape-shot from her great guns. 
In the face of all this. Lieutenant JBowen and his party dashed 
alongside the frigate, and boarded her with little opposition. 
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the ^eater part of the crew having fled to the shore just as the 
British wproached. 

, The French captain, one lieutenant, and 20 men were found 
in the Bien venue, out no prisoners : these, it was now understood, 
were on board another vessel higher up the harbour. The wind 
blowing directly in, the frigate^s sails being \inbent, and the in- 
cessant fire still kept up from the forts, and to which the British 
were unable to bestow an adec][uate return from the frigate’s 
8-pounders, rendering it impracticable to send men aloft to bring 
.the sails to the yards, Lieutenant Bowen was constiained to de- 
part with his 22 prisoners, and leave his principal trophy behind. 
Consideiable risk attended Uie return of the boats ; but, at length, 
this intrepid young officer got clear, not, however, without a loss 
of three men killed and four or five wounded. 

The success of Lieutenant Bowen’s attack upon the Bienvenue 
led to an imnaediate assault upon the town of Fort-Royal. A 
number of scaling ladders were made of long bamboos connected 
with strong line, and the Asia 64, and Zebra sloop, the latter 
commanded by Captain Robert Faulknor, were ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness to enter the carenage, for the purpose of 
battling the lower and more exposed part of Fort Louis, the 
walls of which were not high ; also of covering the flat boats, 
barges, and pimiaces, sent in under the direction of Commodore 
Thompson, and commanded by Captains Nugent of the Veteran, 
and Edward Riou of the Rose. Meanwhile, a detachment of 
the army was to advance, with field-pieces, along the side of the 
hill under Fort Bourbon, towards the bridge over the canal at 
the back of Fort-Royal town. 

On the 20th this plan of attack was put into execution, and 
succeeded in every point, except that the Asia was unable to 
get into her station, owing to the misconduct of M. de Tourelles, 
the former lieutenant of the port ; and who, after having under- 
taken to pilot the ship in, refused to do so, from an alleged 
dread of shoals, but probably from a real dread of what he 
might justly expect, should any unforeseen event place him in 
the bands of General Roebambeau. Observing the Asia 
baffled in her attempt. Captain Faulkno dashed singly on ; and, 
running th^ Zebra, in defiant!e of the showers of grape that 
poured upon her, close to the wall of the fort, “ leaped over- 
|>oard,” says Sir John Jervis in his despatch, the head of his 
V slpop’s company, apd assailed and took this important post be- 
fore the boats could get on shore, although rowed with all the 
finree and animation which characterize English seamen in the 
enemy.'’ This, however, was not strictly the case. 
The boats, already mentioned as commanded by Captains 
Nugent and Riou, and which boats contained as many as 1200 
pushed across the carenage before the Zebra could get in, 
9oA stomusd : and took possessimi of Fort-Royal. Captain 
Ntlgeutf with the Jl^^ersm’s people, hauled down the French 
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colours, and hoisted the English in their stead. Even the 
admiral himself appears to have been subsequently aware that 
this was the case, as he appointed Captain Nugent, by the eon« 
sent of the general, to tlie command of the captured fort. 

Before we proceed further in the narrative, justice to the 
memory of a slandered British officer requires, that we should 
do our best to refute a statement which appears in the work of a 
contemporary. ** As soon as the Asia/' says Captain Brenton, 

was within reach of giRpe, she put her helm up and came out. 
The vice-admiral, supposing that Captain Brown was killed, or 
that some veiy serious accident had happened, sent Captain 
Grey to ascertain the cause of this extraordinary proceeding. 
Captain Grey returned and informed the admiral that not a man 
was hurt on board the Asia, and she again stood in, and again 
came out. This unusual act of a British ship of war was at- 
tributed to the pilot, and being admitted was no palliation, since 
the ship had actually got within reach of gra]^, whence her 
lowerdock guns must quickly have driven the enemy from the 
fort. It was the duty of the captain to have anchored, and to 
have remained there till the service was completed, or until re* 
called by his superior officer, who was present."* The best 
answer that can be given to the above statement is an extract 
from the public letter of Sir John Jervis himself. "This com- 
bination," says the vice-admiral, " succeeded in every part, 
except the entrance of the Asia, which failed for the want of 
precision in the ancient lieutenant of the\port, Monsieur de 
Tourelles, who had undertaken to pilot the Asia." As a further 
proof of the vice-admiral’s opinion of the conduct of the captain 
of the Asia in this attack, “ Captain Brown,” is the first in the 
list of officers, to whom Sir John, at the end of the same public 
letter, declares that he is greatly indebted." 

The unparalleled exploit of daptain Faulkner produced an 
immediate effect upon M. Tloohambeau at Fort Bourbon ; and 
he requested that commissioners might be appointed to discuss 
the terms of surrender. These were presently aiTanged ; and, on 
the 22d, the British colours were hoisted on Fort Bourbon : the 
name of which was changed to Fort George, and that of Fort 
I^juis to Fort Edward. 

The gallant defence made by General Rochambeau and his 
garrison, amounting at first, as the British were led to believe, 
10 1200 men, but, as the French themselxes say, to only half 
that number, and reduced at the surrender to about 200 men, 
including the wounded, was strongly manifested on entering the 
fort, there being scarcely an inch of ground untouched by the 
shdt and shells of the British.f 

♦ Brenton, vol. ii., p. 23. j 

' f In his deuuls of the militaiy operations^at this island, Captain Brienton 
(vol. ii., p. 19) says : “General Beliegarde moved his whole force upon owr 
position at Coh^e, but Sir Charles Grey, perodving his design, attacked him 

# 
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... The loss of the latter, between the 16th and 21st, was, on the 
part of the army, three rank and file killed, and one captain, 11 
rank and file wounded ; on that ofi the navy^ one captain (James 
^ilne, of the Avenger) and 13 seamen killed, and one captain 
(Sandford Tatham, of the Dromedary), two lieutenants (Thomas 
Henry Wilson and Thomas Clarke), one surgeon, and 24 
seamen wounded. The Bienvenue was added to the navy, upon 
the establishment of a 28-gun frigate, by the (as significant of 
the manner in which she had been attacked and carried) very 
appropriate name of Undaunted ; and Captain Faulknor, by 
vmom she had been so gallantly won, was appointed to the com- 
mand of her : Lieutenant Bowen, also, as no less justly his due, 
was made a commander into the Zebra. 

Martinique being reduced, the forts garrisoned with British, 
under the command of Lieutenant-General Prescott, who was 
appointed governor of the islandy a^ a small squadron, under 
Commodore Thompson, being left, jfc cooperate if necessary in 
its defence, a detachment of troops ws embarked at Fort-Royal 
bay, on the 31st, to attack the islariJ of Sainte-Lucie. On the 
next day, the 1st of April, the ships of war and transports 
arrived there ; and, on the same evening, the troops were landed 
at three different points, with little resistance and no loss. The 
same good fortune had attended the ships in their passage along 
the shore, although compelled to pass within gun-shot of the 
numerous batteries that lined it. Their hulls, masts, yards, sails, 
and rigging, received many shots ; hut, crowded as they were 
with troops and seamen, yet not ai man on board was hurt. 
Between the 1st and 3d of April jthe troops assaulted and 
carried the enemy outposts; and, o^ ^be 4th, General Ricard, 
commanding the works on MornejiFortunee, surrendered on 
terms of capitulation. M 

Thus did Great Briiain become pefijUssed of a valuable sugar- 
island, without the loss, on her part,P|r a single life ; and with 
no greater loss, on the part of tne eimiy, t^an two officers and 
about 30 men, killed at the storming^! a redoubt. The garrison 
of this redoubt consisted but of 3o^nen: consequently one 
prisoner only was taken ; and how np happened to escape the 
customary massacre on such^occasiphs is not stated in the 
gazette-account. Colonel Eyre Cootfi^kppears to have been the 
commanding officer of (he storming p$^« A garrison being left 
at Sainte-Lucie, undei* the command oPpolonel Sir Charles Gter- 
don, the remainder of the troops retu|d|d on the 6th to Marti- 

with peat fuiy and compelled him to retrim^ Who the ** general ” was, 
and of what d^ription his “whole force,** pretty well imagined from 

the following account of both. “ Uq colon Bellegarde, k la tete d’un 

com de emuneurs volontaircs, apres pli^^n^tes de hlchete, finit par 
tn&ir ses coiidtoyens, en les menant aux Anlws, sous la pr^texte de faire 
line sortie*' Cefolon passa ensuite k rAm^riq^|eptentrionale, sur un btti- 
ment An^s.’*—- CoTtquiies^ tome ^1. 
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nique; The two following days were occupied in shifting the 
troops, and making arrangements; and, on the 8th, Sir John 
Jervis, in the Boyne, with two other ships of the line, besides 
frigates and the necessary transports, set sail for the reduction 
of Guadeloupe. 

On the 10th the ships of war and a few of the transports 
anchored in Gosier bay in that island ; but the remainder, being 
driven to leeward by the strong wind and lee current, did not all 
arrive before the 12th. On ifcne 11th, at 1 a. m., a pari of the 
troops that had then arrived, and a detachment of seamen and 
marines, effected their landingfin the Anse de Gosier, under cover 
of the 32-gun frigate Winchelsea: whose commander. Lord 
Garlics, placed his ship within half musket-shot of the batteries, 
and, by ner well-directed fire, soon silenced the enemy’s guns. 
On this occasion. Lord Garlies was the only person wounded, 
and that by a bad contusion. On the 12th, early in the morn- 
ing, the strong post of Fieur-d’Epee was stormed by a detach- 
ment of the army, composed of the first and second battalions of 
light infantry, under Major-general Dundas, assisted by a de- 
tachment of seamen, commanded by Captain Robert Faulknoc. 
The seamen had been directed to use their pikes and swords 
only, and the soldiers their bayonets. The side of the mountain 
which the seamen had to^cend, under a tremendous fire of 
grape-shot and musketry^^ryras almost perpendicular: they, 
however, surmounted evirt difficulty, gained the parapet, 
dashed into the fort, and fcj^ght their way to the gates. Here 
the seamen joined the milit^y ; and their united efforts, although 
opposed in the most gallanf/ manner, carried the post. In this 
desperate service the seamen are represented to have borne a 
conspicuous part. Fort SaAit-Louis, the town of Pointe-^-Pitre, 
and the new battery upon Islot-a-Cochon, were soon afterwards 
abandoned, and many of the inhabitants escaped in boats to 
Basse-terre. 

This completed the conquest of Grande-terre. The loss sus- 
tained by the Britisn was, on the part of the army, 15 rank and 
file killed, two captains, three lieutenants, one sergeant, and 39 
rank and file wounded, and two rank and file missing; and, on 
the part of the navy, 4;wo midshipmen and 11 seamen wounded. 
The ehemy lost, in defending Fleur-d’£p6e, 67 killed, 65 
wounded, and 110 prisoners. We should hope, and we rather 
think, that nearly the whole of this heavx.loss was sustained 
previously to its surrender ; and that, therefore, the. statement 
of a contemporary, that '^most of the garrison of Fleur-d*Ep6e 
were put to the sword,”* i^ incorrect. 

Previously to his quitting Martinique, the vice-admiral had 
detached Captain Josias Rogers, with the 32-gun frigates Que- 
bec and Ceres, the latter commanded by Captain Richard 1^- 


* Brenton, vol. ii., p. 26. 
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dedcm, 28-gun frigate Rose, Caitain Matthew Henry Scott 
and a sloop of war, to attack the Ihree small islands adjacent 
to Guadeloupe, called the Sainted ;They were carried, on the 
morning of tne lOtfa, without the wightest loss, by a party of 
seamen and marines disembarked l|bin those ships. 

The 43d regiment being left tw garrison Fort Fleur-d'Ep4e 
(its new name, Prince-of-W ales, was, as we shall presently see, 
retained for so short a time, that it will be unnecessary to use it), 
the town of Pointe-u-Pitre, and omer neighbouring posts, the 
remainder of the troops, on the Iw, qui^ed Grande-terre, in 
transports; and, dropping dliwn|flpposite to Petit-Bourg on 
Basse-terre, landed there, on the same afternoon, without oppo- 
sition. On the 20th, after two or ||ree batteries, including the 
famous post of Palmiste, had been jwried, with some resistance, 
and no great loss, General Coliot£|:oitxmanding at Fort Saint- 
Charles, capitulated on honouraW terms; surrendering j to 
Ghreat Britain Guadeloupe and splits dependencies, compre- 
hending the islands of Marie-GpJan^e, Desirade, and the 
Saintes. y*’ ^ 

• The loss on the part of the BritisB amodhted to two rank and 
file killed, four rank and file wounded, and five missing. The 
loss of the republicans is not stated ; but, according to a return 
found among General Collot’s papers, the number of men cul- 
pable of bearing arms in Guadeloupe, was 5877, and the number 
of fire-arms actually delivered out ta them, 4044jb The number 
of pieces of cannon upon the difiemnt batteries in Basse-terre 
amounted, including fifty-eight 24, thirty-five 18 pounders, 
and 15 heavy mortars, to 182. A wench 16-gun brig-corvette, 
the Guadeloupe, was captured in ^ road of Bailiff, but was 
not deemed fit for the service. Htt$ng placed Major-general 
Dundas in the command of Guad^^ime, with what was con* 
sideied to be a sufficient garrison, Sir Charles Grey quitted the 
island, in company with the admiral squadron. 

Matters remained in the same state until the morning of the 
3d of June ; when a squadron of nilte sffips, bearing the na- 
tional colours of France, was seen the tovrri of Saint-Fran- 
^ois, passing along the coast towards Pointe-^-Pitre. At 4 
p.BC. tne French squadron, codSisting qf two frigates (probably 
the Th5tis and Pique), one corvett^ tWo large ships armed eu 
flfite, and live trauspdlrts, and which -appear to have stolen out 
of Lorient or Rochefort about the or latter end of April, 

anchored off the village of Gosier, aud commenced disembark- 
ing troops, at the head of which was tl&e famous, or rather in- 
famous, Victor Hugues, with the title of civil commissary, 
'^commissaire civil,’’ having, as his OoUeagues, Chretien (died 
soon after he lauded) and Lelsas. On me same evening, and 
on the following day, the 11th, the republican troops, impatient 
to gratify their chiers taste, employed themselves in burning and 
pillaging soine esta^gw near Gosier*. The delay occasioned by 
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tliis species of amusement enabled Lieutenant-colonel Drum« 
mond, commanding at Fleilr-d’£p4e^ to assemble within the 
fort 310 officers and men, dbnsisting of 180 French royalists, 
and 130 of the 43d re^mwt and Koyal Irish artilleiy. The 
enemy’s force being estimafed at no more than 300 men, and 
they iat^ued with their Toyase and sub8e<}uent excesses. 
Colonel !Drummond assented to the repeated solicitations of the 
royalists to be permitted to attack them. 

Accordingly, at 8 p. m., IjSO royalists, with Captain M^Dowall 
of the 43d at their head, nmvched from the fort on this service. 
While proceeding along the roadMeading to Gosier, a few shots 
were fired, probably from a piquet of the enemy : instantly the 
most shameful panic prevailed throughout the royalist party. 
A general discharge of musketry took place. Many of the 
men threw away their arms and deserted ; and about 30 re- 
turned to the fort with Captain M^Dowall. Three of the royalists 
were killed, and four wounded on this unfortunate occasion. 

On the 6th, at 1 a. m., the republicans, amounting, as was 
supposed, to between 1200 and 1600 men, commenced their 
march against the ftrL ofTPleur-d’Ep6e, now garrisoned with 
about 160 men. These made a resolute defence, but, being at 
length overpowered, were obliged to retreat, with the loss of 
one lieutenant, one ensign, four sergeants, and 48 rank and 
file missing, including several killed and wounded. Finding, 
on his arrival at the next post. Fort Saint-Louis, that he could 
muster only 40 men, iC^olonpl Drummond collected the detach- 
ment (33 in number) that iwas at Fort Government, and em- 
barked at Petit-Canal, in |two boats, for Grande-terre ; which 
place, on the morning off the 10th, the colonel and his men 
reached in safety. Besides the missing at Fort Fleur-d’£p6e, 
(some of whom had since escaped and joined the colonel), there 
were left sick at Pointe-^-Pitre, one captain, one ensign, seven 
sergeants, and 94 rank aiffi file. 

On the 5th, early in tie morning, the arrival of the French 
squadron became known fo the British admiral, who, with the 
Boyne, Veteran, Wincheisea, and Nautilus, was then at the 
island of St.-Cbristophe^ and who did not lose a moment in 
forwarding reinforcemenA On the same afternoon Sir John 
Jervis, with the Boyne, jyng on board Sir Charles Grey, and 
Veteran, made sail for CS|Ueloupe> having previously despatched 
^^e Wincheisea to AntiflH and die Nautitgs to Martinique, to 
collect troops. 

On the 7th, in the 7 l|»oon, the admiral and general arrived 
off Guadeloupe, and w^M^^here joined by commodore Thomp- 
son’s two 748, the Vsnwrd and Vengeance : the first, com- 
manded by Captain Chsiip Sawyer, had recently joined, in lieu 
of the Irresistible, self^1^idbwn to Jamaica, and now bore the 
commodore’s pendant^^ ^.v^r Charles Grey immediately landed 
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at Basse-terre ; while Sir John Jervis, with the Boyne, Van- 

f iard, Vengeance, and Veteran, proceeded direct to Pointe-&- 
itre. On the 8th, at noon, the vice-admiral anchored off the 
. harbour, and discovered the French squadron moored within 
fhe car^nage. It was not until ihe morning of \he 19th, that 
a sufficient number of troops was assembled, to attempt a re* 
capture of Grande-terre. Early on that morning a landing was 
efiected, under cover of the 32-gun frigates, Solebay and Win* 
chelsea, without loss or opposition, at Anse-iVCanot. On the 
same afternoon the troops, joined by two battalions of seamen 
under the command of Captaih Lewis Robertson of the Veteran, 
and Captain Charles Sawyer, of the Vanguard, took possession 
of the village of Gosier. 

From the 25th to the end of June, several skirmishes oc* 
curred between the republicans and British ; ending with much 
loss and some credit to each, but with no solid advantage to 
either. On the morning of the 2d of July an unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made upon the town of Pointe-ti-Pitre ; the failure 
of which led to the abandonment of an intended assault upon 
the post of Fleur-d’Epee, and to a withdrawal, on the 3d, of 
the British forces from Grande-terre. 

The British loss, between the 10th of June and 3d of July, 
amounted, on the part of the army . one lieutenant-colonel, 
four captains, seven lieutenants, ar:l ^ i non-commissioned officers 
and privaics kill#' , one major, ^ inee captains, seven lieutenants, 
and 319 non-c: ^mmissioned (iiticers and privates wounded, and 
66 noii-commissioned ofilcers and privates missing ; total, 105 
killed, 330 wounded, and 56 missing. On the part of the navy, 
the loss was, one captain (Lewis Robertson of the Veteran), 
four seamen, and two private marines killed, one lieutenant 
(Isaac Wolley), one lieutenant of marines (John Mercer), 24 
seamen, and three piivate marines wounded, and 16 seamen 
missing ; total, seven killed, 29 wounded, and 16 missing. 

The French troqps remained in quietness at Grande-terre until 
the 27th of September ; when, having received from France, 
by means of some frigates whose names we are unable to give, 
a considerable reinforcement, th« y pre ;eeded to Basse-terre, 
landing at Goyanne and Laifiontin. From these points, the 
French immediately marched to the attack of the British camp 
at Berville; command^ by Brigadier-general Graham. The 
latter defended his^ position until the 6th of October; when, 
finding his, provisions nearly exhausted, his communication with 
the snipping cut off, his hopes of relief at an end, and his 
effective force reduced to 125 rank and file, he surrendered to 
the French commander, or commissary, Victor Hugues, on 
honourable terms. The British, during the siege, had sustained 
a loss, as far as could be ascertained, of two officers, and 25 
non-commissioned officers and privates killed, and five officers 
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and 51 non-commissioned officers and privates wounded ; total, 
27 killed and 56 wounded. Thus were the French again mas- 
ters of the whole island of Guadeloupe, except Fort Matilda. 

Against this post, which was commanded by Lieutenant* 
general Prescott, and was extremely weak both in point of posi- 
tion and masonry, the republican forces commenced operations on 
the 14th of October. It took them until the 10th oi December, 
to render the works completely untenable ; and at 10 p. m. the 
garrison, amounting to 621 officers and men, under the judicious 
management o^ Captain llichari Bowen, recently promoted to 
the Terpsichore frigate, got safe off, without even the knowledge 
of tli^ Frencli commander, who continued firing at the fort until 
3 A. M. on the 11th. 

The British loss, between the 14th of October and 10th of 
December, was, to the army* 13 killed and 60 wounded, and, 
to the navy, th'-^e killed '^nd 18 wounded ; including, among 
the badly wounded of the latter. Captain Bowmen, who was un- 
fortunately struck by a musket-ball in the face, while bringing 
off, in his own boat, the last man of the garrison. The behaviour 
of this officer, as well during the two months* siege as at the 
time of embarkation, gave such entire satisfaction to General 
Prescott, that the latte»' addressed a letter to Vice-admiral Cald- 
well (the successor of Sir John Jervis, who haa sailed for 
England in November), expressly to acquain., him with the 
essential benefit which the garnson of t Matilda had derived 
from the zeal, vigilance, and great professional experience of 
Captain Bowen. 

At the close of the preceding year we loft Commodore Ford, 
in the 50-gun ship Europa, with a few frigates and sloops, and 
a detachment of British troops under Lieutenant-colonel Dansey, 
in possession of Jeremie, Cape x'licolas-Mole, the province of 
Lcogane on the south side of jie island, and several small placed, 
including Boncassin on the north side.* 

The newly surrendered post of Boncassin being within 12 or 
14 miles of Port-au-Prince, and the Spaniaids, from their side 
of the island, having taken possession of Borguc, Gonaives, 
Petife-Rivitire, and Verette, Commodore Ford, on the 2d of 
January, detached the 32-gun frigate Penelope, Captain Bar- 
tholomew Samuel Rowley, with a flag of truce, to Port-au- 
Prince ; offering to the civil commissary, Santhonax, the same 
capitulation which had been voluntarily accepted by so many of 
the parishes. The offer was refused ; and the port 'in conse- 
quence was closely blockaded by some ships of the commodore's 
iiquadron. 

On the 3d of Februa^, the strong and highly important post 
at Cape Tiburon, mounting 22 pieces of heavy cannon, was taken 
by the British, after a slight resistance, and the loss of three pri- 

* See p. 118 . 
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vates killed^ and one captain, one lieutenant, and nine non-com* 
missioned of&cers and privates wounded. On the 18th, the post 
of Aoul, about six miles from Leogane, was also attacked, and 
after a sharp resistance carried, with the loss of one captain and 
four privates killed, and one captain, four lieutenants, and 27* 
non-commissioned officers and pnvates wounded. 

On the 31st of May, early in the morning, an expedition, com- 
posed of the 74-gun ship Irresistible, Captain James Richard 
Dacres, 64s Belliqueux and Sceptre, Captains Richard Dacres 
and Augustus Brine, 50-gun ship Europa, Captain Gregory, 
three frigates, and three sloops, the whole under the command 
of Commodore Ford, whose pendant was still dying on board 
the Euiopa,*and of 1-165 effective troops, commanded by Briga- 
dier-general White, which had sailed from Cape Nicolas-Mole, 
arrived in the bay of Port-au-Prince. An officer with a flag of 
truce was sent in, but was not allowed to land. 

The possession of Fort Brissoton being an object of the first 
consideration, the Belliqueux and Sceptre, on the 1st of June, 
at 11 li. 30 m. A. M., by signal from the Europa, got under way, 
and placed themselves, with the utmost precision, against the 
fort ; as did also the Penelope, so as to flank a ravine to the east- 
ward. All three ships then commenced a well-directed and very 
brisk fire upon the enemy. In the mean time the Europa and Irre- 
sistible remained under sail, throwing in tlieir broadsides when- 
ever it could be done with effect, and keeping in check a body 
of the enemy’s horse and some brigands, that appeared disposed 
to interrupt the troops in their landing. By 5 p. m. the detach- 
ment was wholly disembarked, under the direction of Captain 
Thomas Afileck, of the Fly sloop. The fort had fired but at 
intervals from the time the ships were placed, yet the colours 
were still flying. A stop, however, was put to all firing at 6 p. m., 
by a most tremendous thunder-storm and deluge of rain. This 
was taken advantage of by Captain Daniel of the 41st regiment, 
at the head of an advanced party then marching towards the fort. 
He and his 60 men, rushing forward with their bayonets, carried 
the place by assault, and were soon afterwards joined by the 
main body under Major Spender. 

On the following morning, the 2d, the British colours were 
hoisted on Fort Bns^ton. On the same evening a party of 
200 British, under Colonel Hampfield, landed at Pointe Saline ; 
and, on the morifing of the 3d, the d2-gun frigates Hermione, 
Cap tain John Hills, and Iphigenia, Captain Patrick Sinclair, got 
under way, and cannonaded an advanced post of the enemy at 
Bemadon, in order to divert their attention from Colonel Hamp- 
field’s detachment. The badness of the weather prevented any 
further operations until the morning of the 4th, when the prin- 
cipal posts, which had been abandoned in the night, were taken 
posse^ion of by the troops. The inhabitants of Port-au-Prince 
requested that tM^British colours should be hoisted; which 
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wag accordingly done. Thus did the capital of the French part 
of St.-Domingo fall into the same hands as Tiburon, Uape 
Nicolas-Mole^ and J^remie. 

The loss sustained by the British^ and which was incurred 
wholly at the storming of Fort Brissoton, was, one captain of 
infantry and eight privates killed, and one captain of infantry 
and two privates wounded ; also, on board the Ilermione, five 
seamen killed and six wounded, and on board the Belliqueux, 
ten seamen and marines wounded. In the harbour of Port-au- 
Prince were found 16 ships and brigs, richly laden with colonial 
produce, and 16 others in ballast, two of which were of 600 and 
one of 700 tons. 

The British post at Cape Tiburon was garrisoned by 450 men, 
chiefly colonial troops, under the command of Lieutenant George 
Bradford, of the 23d regiment of infantiy. A small battery, 
mounting three long 18-pounders, scarcely in a serviceable state, 
and an armed merchant-ship, the King-George (*‘ King Grey’' 
in the Gazette), moored with springs on her cable at the entrance 
of the harbour, were the principal sea-defences of the place. 

On the 25th of December, at daylight, a body of French and 
colonial troops from Aux-Cayes, amounting as supposed to 3000, 
including 800 regulars and artillery, and assisted by three armed 
vessels, commenced an attack upon the King-George, whose 
crew defended the harbour with much spirit. Finding more re- 
sistance from the ship than they expected, the French landed 
their artillery ; and, having erected a battery of one long 18 and 
one 8 pounder, with three smaller pieces and an 8-inch mortar, 
they opened a heavy fire upon the King-George; which, how- 
ever, she still continued to return. At the end of a 48 hours' 
incessant cannonade, during which, at intervals of ten minutes, 
a 50 lb. shell was thrown from the mortar, the King-George, 
from the shot-holes in her hull, had sunk nearly up to her 
battery ; when a red-hot shot striking the magazine, the ship 
blew up, and all on board, as far as we know, perished. 

Having accomplished this their first object, the French turned 
their guns upon the lower battery, and very soon dismounted 
the tv o remaining 18-pounders, the third having burst on its first 
discharge. As soon as this battery was silenced, the French 
attackea the upper fort; and, having thrown into it several 
shells, and killea and wounded about 100 of the garrison, they 
compelled the remainder to abandon their works and retire to 
Cape Donna-Maria. 


COAST OF AFRICA. 

On the 28th of September a French squadron from Brest, 
consisting of the 50-gun frigate, or cut-down 74, Experiment, 
Captain and senior officer Zacharie-Jacques-Theodore Allemand, 
frigates Vengeance and F41icit4, brig-corvettes Mutine and 

s 2 
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Epervier, and two Guinea ships that had been captured in the 
passage, approached the "town of Sierra-Leone . under English 
colours, and, unmolested, drew up before it in such a manner as 
to command every street.* The ships then exchanged their 
colours to French, and commenced a heavy cannonade upon the 
inhabitants ; who> being without any naval or other force to 
protect them, hauled down the British ensign from the flagstaff 
on which, out of compliment to their supposed friends, they had 
previously hoisted it. 

Regardless of this unequivocal symbol of submission, the 
Vengeance and Fclicite continued, for nearly two hours, raking* 
the streets with grape-shot, and thereby killed two and wounded 
five men. f 

At length the French landed from the ships, and immediately 
proceeded to plunder such houses as remained standing, and 
which the owners had very wisely abandoned. Just as the re- 
lentless invaders were preparing to involve the whole town in one 
blaze, several of the maroon settlers from Jamaica and Nova- 
Scotia returned to it, and solicited the preservation of their 
dwellings. The French commander granted their request, ob- 
serving, that his vengeance should be confined to the British 
settlers : he then caused the church, the company’s warehouses, 
and the houses of all the English residents, to be set on fire and 
destroyed. 

After the performance of this most cruel act, by which 1500 
poor settlers were left destitute, one of the frigates proceeded up 
the river to the island of Banca ; which, for two days, the French 
ship cannonaded without success, the garrison of the small fort 
at the town making a resolute defence. On the third day the 
second frigate arrived to reinforce her consort ; when, the inha- 
bitants having withdrawn their property, the garrison retired 
from the fort, leaving their colours flying : a well-planned ruse, 
as it imposed upon the enemy the idea of resistance, and gave to 
the few troops and inhabitants a full hour's unmolested retreat. 

The French continued at Sierra- Leone until the 23d of 
October; during which time they wooded and watered, but never 
proceeded into the country, nor injured the plantations. The 
crews, indeed, were already so weakened by the disease of the 
climate, that two w^ll-manned British 38-gun frigates, and one 
20-gun ship would, in all probability, have made prizes of the 
whole squadron.** After having captured or destroyed eleven 
vessels b^^longing to the company, the squadron of M. Allemand 

* Mr. James has given a vast importance to Sierra-Leone, by speaking of 
its MtreeU. In 1810 it had but one ; and no poetical imagination could suffi- 
ciently picture the misery of this insignificant, unimportant, and. unworthily 
denominated toimu — En. 

f 'rhe population of this sink of wretchedness must have retired to the 
' woods (not their log-built houses), or the slaughter occasioned by two houni’ 
firing from large frim|i$^ must have been veiy inefirectual.-r-£i>. 
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made sail along the coast, in company with the Harpy, of 
London, a fine ship of 400 tons, mounting 12 guns, and very 
richly laden. . 

On the 7th of November the French arrived at Cape Mount ; 
where, and at other places along the coast between Senegal and 
Bonny, they destroyed about 27 Guineamen ; having previously, 
as they had done at Sierra-Leone, taken out every thing valuable, 
and landed the seamen and slaves, detaining only the captains* 
Thus freighted with spoils, the squadron made sail homewards, 
and succeeded in reaching the port of their departure, after 
having, according to the French accounts, destroyed 210 English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese vessels. 



BRITISH AND FRENCH FLEETS. 


The abstract of the British navy, for the commencement of 
the present, advances but slowly upon that of the preceding 
year. In the line-total there is a decrease of three cruisers ; but 
the commission column shows an increase of six, and the increase 
of cruisers, line and under-line, amounts to 63.* The number 
of French national ships captured by the British during the year 
1794 amounts to 36 ; of which number, 27 (and of these 24 only 
as cruisers) were added to the British navy.f The latter lost, 
during the same period, 17 vessels ; of which nine, including one 
of the line, fell into the hands of the enemy. J 

Of the 16 ships that remained of those building at the com- 
mencement of the war, four had been launched ; also 20 of the 
24 ordered in the year 1793, and 16, all of a small description, 
out of the 31 § ordered in 1794. Among- the latter was a first- 
rate, originally intended to be a 100-gun ship, but subsequently 
ordered to be made large enough to carry 120 guns, besides 
poop-carronades. Of this ship we shall say more, when we 
come to the abstract of the year succeeding that in which she 
is launched. 

During the year 1794 an admiralty oi Jer was issued, directing 
that all frigates, down to the l8-pounder class of 32s inclusive, 
should in future be constructed with four, instead of three inch 
bottoms ; whereby, it firas considered, the ships would be more 
strong and durable, and, in the event of grounding, be able to 
bear the shock with less injury to their frames. 

♦ See Appendix, Annual Abstract No. 3. 

+ Sec Appendix, No. 15. f Ibid. No. 16. 

5 The deduction of the IG is already made in the “ordered” column of the 
abstract ; as, indeed, is the case in every similar instance. All ships, in 
eitlier of the “ launched” columns of one abstract, tliat are not to be found 
in (he “ building” column of the preceding one, must have been ordered to 
have been built since the date of the latter. 
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But improvement was not confined to the strength of the 
ships. It had long been an imputation upon the British, that 
their ships of war were, generally speaking, very indifferent 
sailers. As one means of obviating this, it was determined to 
give to the ships greater length, in proportion to their breadth, 
than had hitherto been customary in the English dock-yards. 
The raising of the lower batteries of the two and three decked 
ships, with a due regard to their proper stability, was also an 
improvement, and no slight one, in the higher rates that were 
constructing. 

Towards the end of November, 1794, a new scale was drawn 
up, by order of the board of admiralty, for arming the navy with 
carronades; and this establishment, unlike that of 1779,* was 
made compulsory on the part of the ships coming forward to be 
fitted. But still, as a captain might generally, on a special 
application, have the whole or any less number of his long guns 
exchanged for an equal number of additional carronades ; and, 
as many ships, from continuing at sea, underwent no change in 
their armament until long subsequent to the date of the order, 
little use can be made of it in the way of a general guide. A 
whole, although a small class of vessels had been armed 
throughout, except for chase-guns, with 1 8-pounder carronades; 
a great accession of force, undoubtedly, as vessels of the size in 
question could only have borne an equal number of 3, or at most 
of 4 pounders. Two instances occur in the year 1794, where 
carronades of the highest caliber were employed : the 74-gun 
ship Albion, and 64 Nonsuch, on being fitted as floating batte- 
ries, w^ere armed, the one with twenty-eight, the other with 
twenty 68-pounders.+ 

During the year 1794, an alteration took place in the estab- 
lished complements of British ships of war. The order in council 
directing it bears date" on the 16th of April ; but as the alteration 
could scarcely take effect throughout the navy before the end of 
the year, we have deferred any notice of it till now. The order 
purports to direct a reduction in the complement of every ship in 
the British navy : complements, as we have elsewhere observed, 
already much lower than those allowed in any other naval 
establishment. But the reduction, in truth, was merely nominal; 
as few if any of the servants,” forming so large a proportion of 
the old complements, were ever on board the sliip to which they 
were attached. They were nearly as much men of straw, as the 
widows’ men that, even now, are absurdl^eckoned as part of 
the complement of a British ship of war. These servants were 
to be replaced by about three-fourths as many boys, who were 
to be actually on board. A fifth of these boys was to consist of 
young gentlemen volunteers, intended for officers, and who were 
not to be under 1 1 years of age. The second class was to con- 

* See p. 34. f See notes f*, and u*. Annual Abstract No. 3, 
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gist of three-fourths boys, between 16 and 17 years of age, and 
who were to keep watch with the seamen. The remainder of 
the boys were to be between 13 and 15 years of age, and 
were intended, chiefly, to wait upon the lieutenants and other 
officers. 

The greatest proportion in which these boys are to the comple- 
ment is a seventh ; the smallest about a twentieth ; and even 
the latter far exceeds what is customary in the complements of 
the ships of war belonging to any other nation. The additional 
carronades, and the complement, as altered, of every class of 
British ship, will be found annexed to the abstract for the year 
1795. 

The number of commissioned officers and masters, belonging 
to the British navy at the commencement of the year 1796, was, 


Admirals 


21 

Vice-admirals 

# • • a 

36 

Rear-admirals 

• a • 

31 

Post-captains 

superannuated 28 

. • . 

. 426 

Commanders, 

,, . 27 

or sloop-captains 

. 230 

Lieutenants 

a • • • 

. 1623 

Masters . 

superannuated 26 

. 361 


And the number of seamen and marines, voted for the service of 
the same year, was 100,000.* . 

Several circumstances conspired to diminish the effect which 
the defeat of the 1st of June might be supposed to have pro- 
duced on the French navy. The exaggerated accounts, which 
alone were permitted to be read, rather heightened than de- 
pressed, the national confidence; and the arrival of the great 
American convoy furnished supplies, if 'not of provisions to any 
great extent on account of the amazing consumption of so popu- 
lous a country as France,^' seamen at least; and these became 
increased owing to another cause, the languishing state of pri- 
vateering during tlie year 1794, (three French privateers only 
were captured), occasioned, chiofly, by the little encouragement 
which thegovcinnient, for the very purpose, perhaps, of manning 
the national navy, held qut to the merchants. 

The navy of France was still very strong. In the road of 
Brest there were, iiwluding the new '^4 Fongueux on her way 
from Rochefort, 35 sail of the line, besides the Invincible three- 
decker and two 74 s repairing, and the immense Vengeur and 
one 74 building, (the latter nearly ready), in the arsenal. At 
Lorient there were on the stocks one HO and two 74 gun ships, 
And at Rochefort, one three-decker, one 80, and one 74 ; making 


* See Appendix, No. 17. 
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a total, without reckoning the ships in Toulon, of 46 sail of the 
line. 

Three distinct expeditions appear to have been in the contem- 
plation of the French government at the close of the year 1794. 
One squadron, of six sail of the line and a few frigates and cor- 
vettes, under the orders of Rear-admiral Renuudin, the late 
Vengeur’s gallant captain, was to hasten to the Mediterranean, 
to reinforce the Toulon fleet. With a second squadron, of six 
sail of the line, four frigates, four corvettes, and a sufficiency of 
transports to contain 6000 troops. Rear-admiral Kerguelen, an 
officer of the old French marine, and one of the most active and 
experienced at this time in the service, was to make his way to 
India, for the purpose of placing the Isle of France in a proper 
state of defence. A third squadron, composed of two or three 
sail of the line arid smaller vessels, including transports with 
troops, was destined for Saint-Domingo, in order, if possible, to 
restore the French authority in that ill-fated island. 

Such, however, was the state of penury, both in the arsenals 
and the storehouses of Brest, that there was not timber and 
cordage enough properly to repair the ships disabled on the 1st 
of June, nor a sufficiency of provisions to supply the fleet with 
sea-stores, flour and biscuit in particular, for even a much shorter 
voyage than either of those in contemplation by the French 
minister, or commissary, M. d’Albaradc. To increase the evil 
of waiting for the expected convoy of 50 or 60 vessels north- 
about from the Baltic, the number of mouths daily to be fed in 
the port amounted to 72,000.* 

The reinforcement to the Toulon fleet being considered of more 
immediate consequence than the other expeditions, the squadron 
allotted for that service was, with great difficulty, provisioned for 
six months ; and the remainder of the Brest fleet, many of the 
ships with only a 15 days' stock on board, and a few others 
with fished masts, and with hulls, from the bard battering they 
had received, scarcely seaworthy, were to quit port, and escort 
those six sail of the line beyond the probable cruising ground of 
the British Channel fleet, reported to consist, including the Por- 
tugui se squadron, of 33 sail of the line. 

Kvery thing being in readiness, or as much so at least as cir- 
cumstances w ould permit, a gale of wind from a fair quarter was 
corsidered a favourable opportunity ; and on or about the 24th 
of December, 1794, the Brest fleet, consisting of 35 ships of the 
line (five three-deckers, three 80s, and the lomaiiider 74s, )t 13 
frigates, and 16 corvettes, avisos, and tenders, making in the 
whole 63 vessels of war, got under way, and stood for tlie har- 
bour's mouth or goulet. The commander-in-chief of this, for 

* Relations des Combats, &c, par Y. 1. Kerguelen, ancien contre amiral, 
p. 369. 

f As no action occurred with these ships thus united as a fleet, their names 
need not appear. 
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FrancSi immense armament, was Vice-admiral Villaret-Joyeuse, 
having under him the Rear-admirals Bouvet, Nielly, Vanstabel, 
and Renaudin, and, as his colleagues and supervisors, the con- 
ventional deputies Faure and Tr^houart. 

The folly of attempting to move so numerous and ill-provided 
a deet in the midst of a peculiarly severe winter, and, above all, 
during the prevalence of a violent gale of wind, very soon showed 
its efiects. The Republicain three-decker struck on the Mingan 
rock, which stands nearly in the centre of the goulet, and was 
entirely lost; and the Redoutable 74, but for the tkill and pre- 
sence of mind of her captain, M. Moncousu, would have shared 
tlie same fate : as it was, the latter ship lost all her anchors and 
boats. 

.In consequence of these disasters, the remaining ships of M. 
Villaret’s deet came again to an anchor, and did not make a 
second attempt until the 31st of December. On this day the 
fleet, now, by the loss of the Republicain, reduced to 34 sail of 
the line and frigates, weighed and stood out to sea; where w^e 
will leave the French ships to make the best of their way, while 
we recount a very dashing exploit in the reconnoitring way, 
which occurred during their absence. ^ 

On the 2d of January, early in the morning, an indistinct ac- 
count of the sailing of the Brest fleet having reached Falmouth, 
a squadron of Britisli frigates, consisting of the Flora, Captain Sir 
John Borlase Warren, Arethusa, Captain Sir Edward Pellew, 
and Diamond, Captain Sir William Sidney Smith, was despatched 
to the bay of Brest, to ascertain the truth of the prevailing rumour. 

On the 3d the squadron arrived off the port ; and Sir John 
immediately sent the Diamond to look well into the harbour. 
With the wind at east, the frigate commenced beating up to- 
wards the entrance. At 2 p. m. Sir Sidney observed, also work- 
ing in, three sail, evidently French ships of war. At 5 p. m., in 
order to be ready to take advantage of the next flood-tide, the 
Diamond cast anchor between Pointe Saint-Mathieu and Bec- 
du-Raz, and found lying, within about a mile from Saint-Mathieu 
and scarcely two from herself, a large ship, judged to be one of 
the three which bad been seen beating to windward. At 11 
p. M. the Diamond got undcf way, and continued w^orking up 
under all sail. 

On the 4th, at 2 A« m., Sir Sidney made out the vessel at 
anchor to be a ship of the line, and at 2 h. 30 m. a. m. passed 
close to windward of a frigate at anchor within Basse-Buzee. 
The ebb-tide had now made; but the Diamond, that she might 
not drift to leeward or create suspicion, continued under sail^ 
tacking between the roads of Bertheauine and Camaret. 

The appearance of daylight at 7 a. m. brought to her view two 
ships coining through the goulet de Brest, 15 sail of small vessels 
At anchor in Camaret road, and a ship without her fore and mizen 
masts’aground, as it appeared, on Petit-Mcnou point This ship 
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there can be very little doubt was the Republicain, Pointe da 
Petit-Menou lying directly in a line with the Mingan rock^ and 
with Pointe de Bertheaume, near to which at that time was the 
Diamond. 

At 7 h. 40 m. a. m., not observing any ships in Brest road, 
the Diamond bore up towards Saint-Mathieu. At 8 A. m. the 
ch&teau de Bartheaume made several signals; on which the 
Diamond hoisted French national colours. In ten minutes ader* 
wards a corvette, which had been running along Bertheaume 
bay to the westward, shortened sail, and evinced her suspicion 
of the Diamond by hoisting several signals, and hauling close 
under the lee of. the castle. The British frigate, nevertheless, 
stood on, and soon passed within hail of the line-of-battle ship ; 
which, with jury yards and topmasts, was still at anchor, appa- 
rently without any maindeck guns, and very leaky. Sir Sidney 
asked the French commander, if he wanted any assistance. 
The latter is stated to have replied No,” and to have readily 
iiifonned Sir Sidney, that the ship’s name was the Nestor, that 
she had been dismasted in a gale of wind, and had parted from 
the fleet three days before. With this intelligence, the Diamond, 
whose disguised appearance, aided by Sir Sidney’s excellent 
French, had completely deceived the French captain and his 
officers, crowded sail to rejoin her consorts. 

While the French 74 and British frigate were speaking each 
other, a French frigate, with topgallant yards across, lay at 
anchor a short distance to windward. It appears that this was 
the new 40-gun frigate Virginie, Captain Jacques Bergeret, and 
that the remaining French ship of the three which were beating 
^ when the Diamond first saw them, was the 74-gun ship 
Fougueux, recently launched at Rochefort, and which, with the 
Virginie, had escorted from Bordeaux the 16 sail of vessels at 
anchor in Camaret bay. The Diamond, notwithstanding her 
perilous situation, got clear off, and at 10 h. 30 m. joined the 
Arethusa ; which frigate the commodore stationed in-shore, on 
the look-out for her venturous companion. 

Scarcely had the French fleet got well to sea before it en- 
countered a gale of wind, in which several A)f the ships were 
damaged, and the NestorJ with the loss of some of her masts, 
pul back, as has already been stated. The probability of the 
fleet’s being kept at sea beyond the 16 days, forwnichthe 
majority of the ships had been provisioned, rendered it necessary 
for the six Toulon ships to divide their six nAmths’ stock among 
their companions, and defer their voyage to ^nothqr opportunity. 
In a day or two after the gale had abated a thick fog came on, 
in which the whole of Rear-admiral Vanstabel’s division, of 
eight sail of the line and some frigates, separated and returned 
to Brest. 

On the 28th of January, when the remainder of the fleet, 
continuing their cruise, had reached 150 leagues from Brest, a 
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second and a much more tremendous gale overtook them. The 
Neuf-Thermidor (late Jacobin), Scipion, and Superbe, being old 
ships, foundered. Nearly the whole of the Neuf-Thermidor's 
crew perished, many of them on account of the fore and main 
masts falling on the quarterdeck. The crews of the other two 
ships, except 21 men in the Superbe, were fortunately saved. 
The latter ship overset before all her people bad quitted her. 
The Neptune ran on shore and was wrecked at Peros, a bay 
about 12 leagues from Brest, between Brehctand Morlaix. The 
Tem6raire and Convention reached with great diflScnlty, the one 
Port-Malo, the other Lorient. The remainder of the fleet re- 
turned to Brest on the 1st and 2d days of February, in a very 
crippled state. The Majestueux three-decker was so leaky, that 
she could be hardly kept afloat, even at her moorings. 

As some slight compensation for these disasters to his fleet, 
M. Villaret captured and destroyed, during his 34 days’ cruise, 
about 100 sail of enemy's vessels, great and small, including 
the British 20-gun ship, or, as from her real mounted force 
the French were warranted in designating her, 30-gun frigate 
Daphne. 

On the 14th of February, after several days' detention in 
Torbay by a heavy gale at south-east, in which nine of the 36 
sail of the line in company parted their cables, but fortunately 
brought up again, Admiral Earl Howe, although in a state of 
health that would have justified retirement from the command, 
put to sea with the Channel fleet, and on the following day was 
joined, off Plymouth, by the Raisonablc 64, Rear-admiral Parker, 
and the already named five Portuguese line-of-battlo ships under 
Admiral de Valle ; * making his lordship’s whole force 42 sail 
of the line, exclusive of about an cqjial number of frigates and 
sloops. Having seen the East and West India and other con- 
voys safe out of the Channel, and parted company with the de- 
tachments that had been ordered to attend them to their respec- 
tive destinations; and having also gained certain intelligence 
that the French fleet was again in Brest harbour, Lord Ilowe, 
with the remainder of his fleet, reanchored at Spitheacl. 

The moment the Brest fleet, with so serious a reduction of its 
numbers, had regained their po|t, the utmost exertions were used, 
in the first instance, to rcquip and reprovision the six sail of the 
line and frigates intended for Toulon. By great exertion, and 
not without some difficulty, that was accomplished, and on the 
22d of February Rear-admiral Renaudin sailed for his desti- 
nation, and, as we shall hereafter show, arrived there in 
safety. 

In a week or two after the departure of M. Renaudin, 12 of 
the remaining ships of the Brest fleet, with the whole of the 
frigates, were at anchor in the road ready for sea ; and early in 


* See p. 182. 
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May Rear-admiral Jean-Gaspar Vence, with three 74s and six 
or seven frigates, was detaclicd to tlie southward, to escort a 
convoy of coasters from Bordeaux. 

On the 30th of May the following squadron sailed from Spit- 
head on a cruise off Ushant: 


Gun ship. 


100 

Royal-Sovereign 
^ Mars . . . 

74 ^ 

Triuioph . . 

Brunswick . . 

1 

Gun-frigate. 

88 

^ Bellerophon . 

Phaeton. . . 

S2 

Pallas . . . 

G.-brg.sli> 

18 

Kinirfishcr . . 


Vicp-{ulm. (b.) lion. Wm. Cornwallis. 
Captain Joliii Whitby. 

Sir Cliarles Cottoi^ 

Sir Erasmus GowS. 

Lord Charles Fitzgerald. 

Lord Cranstoun. 

Hon. Robert Stopford. 

Hon. Henry Curzon. 

Tiios. Le Marcliant Gosselyn. 


On the 8th of June, at 10 a. m., the squadron made the land 
about the Penmarcks ; and at 10 h. 30 in. a, m. the Triumph 
threw out the signal for six sail east by north. These, and the 
other vessels seen about the same time, composed the squadron 
of Rear-admiral Vence ; who, with a numerous convoy in charge, 
was on his return to Brest. Having lain to until he discovered 
thattlie vessels in chase of him were enemy’s cruisers, the French 
admiral, at about noon, stood away for Belle-Isle, under a press 
of sail. 

At 2 p. M. the Kingfisher, Phaeton, and Triumph, then con- 
siderably ahead of their companions, one of whom, the Bruns- 
wick, was hull-down astern, coiiimenced firing at the enemy; 
but, finding it impossible for the rest of the squadron to arrive 
uj) in time to prevent the French from getting under the island, 
within the soutlunost point of which the leading British ships 
then were, the vice-admiral made the signal to close. At 4 
p. M. two French frigates were chased in the south-west, one 
with a large ship in tow, which she abandoned to the British, 
as they approached ; and then the two crowded away to join 
their admiral, who was about coming to an anchor. Several 
shots were now interchanged between the batteries of Belle- 
Isio and the advanced British ships, until the Triumph and 
Phu'eton, shoaling their water, made the signal for danger. 

fhe vice-admiral therC^on recalled his ships from chase, 
and stood off with eight French vessels, Jaden with wine and 
brandy, which the squadron had capturej^^out of a fleet, that 
was still plying to windward under the *land, to gain the 
anchorage in Palais road. On the next day, the 9th, it was 
calm until 8 p. m. ; when, a breeze springing up, the British 
squadron took the prizes in tow, and steered for the Channel. 
On the lltb, when a few leagues to the southward of Scilly, the 
vice-admiral ordered the Kingfisher into port with the prizes, 
and stood back to the southward and eastward, to look after 
M. Vence and his squadron. 
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When the news reached Brest, that Rear-admiral Vence had 
been chased into, and, as the account added, was blockaded at, 
Belle-Isle, the nine ships of the line at anchor in Brest road were 
still waiting for a supply of provisions, before they could at- 
tempt to sail upon their distant missions. All other considera- 
tions were now to give way to the relief of this squadron, supposed 
to be in jeopardy at Belle-Isle: supposed, we say, because it 
was known to the more experienced among the French officers, 
th%|; no blockading force could prevent Rear-admiral Vence from 
reaching Lorient; and, in fact, the French admiral was not 
blockaded at all, Vice-admiral Cornwallis, as has been shown, 
having sailed for the mouth of the Channel to protect his prizes. 
However, the French minister was resolved ; and accordingly, on 
the 12th of June, nine sail of the line, two 50-gun rases, seven 
other frigates, and four corvettes, under the orders of Vice- 
admiral Villarct-Joyeusein the People (late Montagne), attended 
by tlie two deputies Palasne-Champeaux and Topsent, and by 
Rear-admirals Kerguelen and Bruix, got under way and stood 
out, the ships still having on board, as it appears, only a 15 
days^ stock of provisions. 

On the 15th, when a few leagues from Isle Groix, M. Vil- 
laret’s squadron fell in with M. Vence ; who, in verification of 
wdiat Rear-admiral Kerguelen and others had stated to be prac- 
ticable, had quitted his anchorage at Belle-Isle without diffi- 
culty or molestation, and was now on his return from Brest. The 
French fleet, thus united, was composed of the following line- 
of-battle ships and frigates : 


Gun-sliip. Gun-ship. nuD-ship._ 

120 Peuple. fFougiieiix. 

C Alexandre. .Ican-Hart. 

74 Droits-de-l’ Homme. ] Mucins. 

C Formidable L Nestor. 


74 ^ 


' Rcdoutablc, 
Tigre. 
Wattigiiy. 

'zac. 


Brave, rasL 
Scevola. „ 
Virginie. 
Proserpine. 


Frigates, 

Insurgentc. 

Driade. 

Fratcrnitc. 

Fiddle. 


Cocarde. 

Regime r^'e. 
Name unknown. 


There w'ere also three large %liip and two brig corvettes, and 
two cutters ; making in all, 30 vessels. 

On the 16th, at about 10 h. 30 m. a. m., while working off the 
land near the Penmarcks on his return to Brest, with the wind 
at west-north-west,* M. Villeneuve dircovered, directly to wind- 
ward, the ^uadron of Vice-admiral Cornwallis, then making 
the best of his way towards Belle-Isle, to reconnoitre the road in 
which he had left M. Vence and his squadron. 

As the Phaeton, when as the look-out frigate of. the British 
squadron she first discovered the French fleet, did not, after 
xuikking the signal that the enemy was of superior force, haul 
her wind and return to the squadron, the vice-admiral concluded 
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that the signal had reference to the number, rather than to the 
apparent strength, of the French ships, and accordingly stood 
on nearer than he otherwise would. At 11 a. m., however, 
being too weak to offer battle to a force now so evidently su- 
perior, the British squadron hauled to the wind on the starboard 
lack under all sail, formed in line ahead thus: Brunswick, 
Royal-Sovereign, Bellerophon, Triumph, Mars. 

At 2 p.M, the French fleet, then on the same tack as the 
British squadron, separated into two divisions ; one of wliich 
tacked and stood to the northward, in order to take advantage 
of the land wind, while the other continued its course to the 
southward. At 4 p. m. the British squadron tacked, and did so 
again at 6 p.m. At 6 p.m. the French north division tacked to 
the southward. Soon afterwards, as the French admiral appears 
to have expected, the wind shifted to the northward, and thus 
enabled the north division to weather, and the south division to 
lie well up for, the British squadron ; from the centre ship of 
which, the Bellerophon, the first division bore east by north, or 
upon her starboard quarter, distant eight or nine miles, and the 
second division south-east, or upon her larboard quarter, distant 
about ten miles. 

The Bellerophon and Brunswick, the former in particular, had 
always been considered as excellent sailers ; but, owing to some 
cnor in their stowage, they were now quite out of trim. The 
consequence was, that, in the course of the night, to improve 
their sailing, these ships were obliged to cut away their anchors 
and launches and start a portion of their water and provisions; 
and the Bellerophon had also to throw overboard her four poop- 
carronades, with their carriages, and a great quantity of shot. 

Notwithstanding they had thus lightened themselves, the Bel- 
lerophon and Brunswick very much retarded the squadron in its 
progress : so much so, indeed, that at daylight on the 17th the 
French fleet was discovered coming up very fast, formed in three 
divisions. The weather division consisted of three ships of the 
line and five frigates, and was nearly abreast of the British rear. 
The centre division consisted of five ships of the line and four 
frigfjt.es ; and the lee division, of four sail of the line, five frigates, 
two brigs, and two cutters. - 

At about 9 A. M. the French van-ship, believed to have been 
tho Zele, Captain Magnae, opened her fire upon the rearmost 
English ship, the Mars; who, hoisting her^ colours, as did the 
rest of the squadron, promptly returned itwftb her stern-chasers; 
One of the French frigates from the centre division, since known 
to have been the Virginie, Captain Bergeret, gallantly ran up on 
the larboard or lee quarter of the Mars, and yawing fired re- 
peatedly into her. At 9 h. 30 m. a. m., wishing to cover the 
Bellerophon from the effects of the enemy’s fire, neither that 
ship nor the Triumph being able to spare the loss of a sail, the 
vice-admiral ordered the former to go ahead. 

The Bellerophon, accordingly, passed close under the lee of 
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the Royal-Sovereign, the latter having shortened sail for that 
purpose, and took her station next in line to the Brunswick. 
At a lew minutes before noon the cannonade became general on 
the part of the British ships, each firing her stern or quarter 
guns as she could bring them to bear. At 1 p. m. the second 
ship of the French van opened her fire on the British rear; and 
at 1 h. 30 m. p. m. tlie first sliip, liaving had her main topgallant- 
mast shot away, and being otherwise damaged, by the fire of the 
Mars, sheered ofi*, and dropped astern.' Tlie supposed Zele’s late 
second astern, the present van-ship, now opened a brisk can- 
nonade on the larboard quarter of the Mars. 

A harassing fire continued to be kept up at intervals by the 
leading French ships in succession, during the next three or four 
hours ; at tlie end of which Vice-admiral Cornwallis, observing 
that the Mars, from the crippled state of her rigging and sails, 
had fallen to leeward, and was likely to be overpowered, threw 
out the signal for her to alter her course to starboard, or from the 
ships that were most annoying her. 

Immediately afterwards the Royal-Sovereign bore round up 
in the direction of the Mars, and, opening her powerful broadside 
on the enemy, ran down, in company with the Triumph, to the 
support of her gallant but crippled friend ; who was thereby 
soon brought into close order of battle, and saved from further 
molestation. The commencement of this bold and well-executed 
manoeuvre, we have endeavoured to illustrate by the following 
diagram. 

Hcnch. 




BdL 


Bniiis. « • 


UViw: 



R.&y; 







French. 
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Four of the French van-ships had, in the mean time, bore up 
to secure the crippled ship ,• but, seeing the approach of the 
British three-decker, they again hauled to the wind. A partial 
firing continued until about 6 h. 10 m. p. m., when it entirely 
ceased. In another half an hour the French ships shortened 
sail, and gave over the pursuit. Soon afterwards they tacked 
and stood to the eastward, and at sunset were nearly hull-down 
in the north-east. 

The brunt of the action having been borne by the Mars and 
Triumph, those ships, particularly the former, * were the only 
sufferers by the enemy^s shot. The Triumph had some of her 
sails and running rigging cut, but escaped without the loss of 
a man. The Mars had her mainmast, and fore and main top- 
sail yards damaged, besides standing and running rigging ; she 
had also 12 men wounded, but none killed. Owing to the com- 
paratively flimsy structure of their stern-frames, and the want of 
proper port-holes, all the British ships were great sufferers from 
the protracted stern-fire which they were obliged to maintain. In 
the Triumph, who from her position in the line had the most 
occasion to keep up a stern-fire, the 8tern*galleries, bulkheads, 
and every part of the stern of the ward-room except the timbers, 
were cut away, and, from her three stern-batteries (first deck, 
second deck, and quarterdeck), that ship expended, in single 
shots, nearly 5000 lbs. of powder. 

It was very fortunate for the Mars and Triumph, and indeed 
for the whole British squadron (for their admiral does not appear 
to have been one who would have abandoned any of his ships), 
that there were no Captains Befjgeret among those who com- 
manded the headmost liiie-of-battle ships of the chasing fleet. 
But, after all, what could have induced the French admiral to 
withdraw his 12 sail of the line and 14 or 15 frigates, at a time 
when they had almost surrounded five British sail of the line 
and two frigates? The French accounts admit that Mr. Villaret, 
with a force such as we have described it, surrounded Vice- 
admiral Cornwallis’s squadron, consisting of not a ship more 
than it really contained ; and the reason they allege why the 
former did not make a prize of that squadron is, that several of 
the leading French ships disobeyed signals and w^ere badly 
man<euvred. 

This is not doing the French admiral justice. We can better 
explain the cause of M. Villaret’s extraordiuary forbearance. 
On the 17th, in the morning, the British frigate Phaeton was 
detached aheaJ of her squadron, to try the effect of a ruse de, 
guerre, which we will proceed to describe. 

Having got to the distance of some miles, the frigate made 
the signal for a strange sail west-north-west ; soon afterward, s 
for four sail ; and finally, the well-known signal for a fleet, by* 
letting fly the topgallantsheets, and firing two guns in q;dck 
succession. At 3 p, m., being then veiy far abeadi the Phaeton 

VOL* I. T . 
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made the private signal to the supposed fleet ; and then, by the 
tabular signals, with which the French were well acquainted, she 
communicated to her own admiral that the fleet seen were 
friends, and, at 4h. 30 m., that they were ships of the line. 
Tlie Phaeton then repeated the signal, as from the admiral to 
call in the strange fleet, by hoisting the Dutch ensign, and 
shortly afterwards shortened sail. 

At 6 p. M., as a singular coincidence, there actually appeared, 
in the direction to which the Phaeton’s signals had been point- 
ing, several small sail. The British frigate immediately wore to 
rejoin her squadron; and very soon afterwards, as has already 
been stated. Vice-admiral Villaret, to whom the strange sails 
must just then have discovered themselves, gave over the. chase 
and tacked to the eastward. 

So far from the French officers denying this, several of them, 
when afterwards in company with British officers, strenuously 
insisted that it was Lord Bridport’s fleet, which they knew was 
at sea, that they saw, and that that, and that alone, was the 
cause of their not following up their advantage. Let, however, 
M. Villaret’s reasons for his conduct have been what they may, 
the masterly retreat of Vice-admiral Cornwallis excited general 
admiration; and the spirit manifested by the different ships’ 
companies of his little squadron, while pressed upon by a force 
from its threefold superiority so capable of crushing them, was 
just such as ought always to animate British seamen when in 
the presence of an enemy. 

Among the merits of the British admiral on this occasion, 
must not be forgotten the htindsome manner in which, in his 
official letter, he mentions his officers and men ; nor the modest 
manner in which he refers to his own gallant act of bearing up, 
in the face of so formidable a fleet, to support one of his crippled 
ships. After extolling the behaviour of every captain by name, 
the vice-admiral proceeds thus : Indeed, I shall ever feel the 
impression which the good conduct lif the captains, officers, sea- 
men, marines, and soldiers in the squadron, has made on my 
mind ; and it was the greatest pleasure I ever received to see the 
spirit manifested by the mcn,^ho, instead of being cast down at 
seeing 30 sail of the enemy’s ships attacking our little squadron, 

. were in the highest spirits iitiaginable. 1 do not mean the lioyal- 
Sovereign alone : the same spirit was shown in all the ships as 
they came near niy» ; and although, circumstanced as we were, 
we had no great reason to complain of the {conduct of the 
enemy, yet our men could not help repeatedly expressing their 
contempt of them. Could common prudence have allowed me 
to let loose their valour, I hardly know what might not have 
; been accomplished by such men.” Of the Royal-Sovereign’s 
individual share he merely says: In the evening they made a 
efaow of a moae serious attack upon the Mars, and obliged me to 
up foir'hier sa^ort.” Such good conduct in all concerned 
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met its reward; and both houses of parliament unanimously 
voted their thanks to Vice-admiral Cornwallis and his com- 
panions in arms on this memorable occasion. 

Two English naval writers of respectability, and, indeed, of 
no slight influence, both being proiessional men, seem to attri- 
bute the -successful issue of Vice-admiral Cornwallis’s retreat to 
the manner, the peculiar manner, in which he formed his squa- 
dron. One says : He retreated with his ships in the form of a 
wedge, of which the Royal-Sovereign was the apex ; and when- 
ever the enemy approached sufficiently near, they were soon 
taught to keep at a safer distance,”* 

The other writer, upon two of his plates, actually represents 
the British squadron in this wedge-like form, with the flag- 
ship at the angular point.” He is afterwards obliged to admit, 
that, a distinguished officer, who was present bn this occasion, 
has observed that these figures are not wholly correct. Ad- 
miral Ekins, then, in a third and fourth plate, represents the 
Brunswick and Bellerophon in extended line abreast, the first 
on the weather, and the last on the lee bow of the Royal-Sove- 
reign ; who has, in a well-formed line astern of her, the Triumph 
and Mars. 

That the Bellerophon was not on the lee bow of the Royal- 
Sovereign is clear from the following extract from the former 
ship’s log, referring to the period when the Mars compelled the 
supposed Zele to sheer off: ''The admiral hailed the Belle- 
rophon, and desired her to keep her station a little on his weather 
bow.” As it appears to us, the Brunswick, Bellerophon, and 
Royal-Sovereign sboujd have been represented nearly in line 
ahead, and the Triumph and Mars, from the latter’s accidental 
fall to leeward, nearly in line abreast, and bearing on each 
quarter (as the Brunswick and Bellerophon are represented in 
the above plate on each bow) of the Royal-Sovereign ; who, in 
consequence, was able occasionally to fire from her stern-chasers 
between them. 

Vice-admiral Cornwallis proceeded straight to Plymouth, 
with the intelligence of the fleet from which he had had so 
2 iar»ow an escape, and Vice-admiral Viliaret-Joyeuse made the 
best of his way back to Brest, to give an account of the dis- 
aster that had attended him. Just as the French fleet, having 
rounded the point of Penmarck, was about to enter the bay of 
Andieme, a violent gale of wind from the ntxrthward, that lasted 
27 hours, separated the ships, and drove them for shelter to the 
anchorage of Belle-Isle. 

Here all the ships assembled, and the fleet soon afterwards 
weighed and made sail ; when, on the 22d of June, 3 h. 3 m. 
A. M., the British Channel fleet made its appearance in the 
north-west. This fleet, on account of the continued indisposi- 

f Ekins’s Naval ^Battle^ p# 148. . 
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♦ Brenton, vol. L, p. 874. 
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tion of Earl Howe, under the command of Lord Bridport, had 
snled from Spithead pn the same day that the French fleet had 
quitted Brest, and consisted of the 


Gon-sbiii. 

100 f Royal-George . 
t Queen-Charlotte 
Queen . • • 


984 


London . . . 

Prince-of- Wales 


Prince , . . 
Barflcur . . . 
L Prince-George 

80 Sans-Pareil . • 




f Valiant 
Orion . . 

Irresistible 
Russel 
Colossus . 


5 Admiral (w.) Lord Bridport. 

( Captain William Domett. 

,, Sir Andrew Snape Douglas. 
5 Vic©«adm. (b.) Sir Alan Gardner. 

/ Captain William Bedford. 

Vice-adm. (b.) John Colpoys. 
Captain Edward Griffith. 

Rear-adfh.' (r.) Henry Harvey. 
Captain Jcdin . Baz.ely. 

* „ ^ Clmrles Pdwell Hamilton. 

„ ‘ Jmi^ RichardL iWres. 

„ William Ec^. 

Rear-adro. (r.) Lord Hugh Seymour. 
Captain William Browefl. ^ 

„ Christ6][>har Banker, v 
„ Sir James Saumarez. Mi 
„ Bidiard GrindalL 
„ Thomas Lareom. 

„ John Monkton. • 


Fri^tes, R^volutionnaire, Thalia, Nymphe, Aquilon, Astrea, and 20-gun 
ship Babet ; Masgera and Incendiary fireships, Charon hospital-ship, and 
Argus and Dolly luggers. 

The object of the departure of the Channel fleet appears to 
have been to give protection to an expedition, under the command 
of Commodore Sir John Borlase Warren, in the 40-gun frigate 
Pomone, bound to Quiberon bay ; and of which expedition we 
shall presently say more. Lorcl Bridport continued in company 
with oir John Warren and his charge until the 19th; when, 
being near Belle-Isle, and the wind blowing fair for Quiberon, 
the admiral, with the Channel fleet, stood out from the coast, in 
order to keep an offing and be ready to receive the Brest fleet, 
should the latter quit port (its departure being then unknown) 
and attempt to molest the expedition. 

The Arethusa, Sir John’s advanced frigate, just as she had 
made the land of Belle-Isle, descried the fleet of M. Villaret 
coming from under it, and immediately made the signal for 16 
sail 01 the line and 10 frigates.” The squadron and transports 
ihereupon altered their course, so as to avoid the French fleet, 
and Sir John despatched a fast-sailing vessel with the intelligence 
to Lord Bridport. ^ 

Either the expedition was not seen by the Brest fleet, or was 
considered to be the Channel fleet and of superior force. At all 
events, M. Yillaret missed a very fine opportunity of benefiting 
bis country^ and early on the next mornii^, the 20th, Sir John 
% I’fgbt of Lord Bridport. The latter, meanwhile, 
] c fugicer to Sir John, with directions to send to 
Ittk ships, fhe Robust and Thunderer 74s, 
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Captains Edward Thornborough and Albemarle Bertie, and the 
Standard 64, Captain Joseph Ellison, in order that the British 
ileet might be more upon an equality with the French fleet, ac- 
cording to the account of its number^, as first represented by the 
Arethusa, and since communicated to the admiral by the commo- 
dore's despatch-vessel. 

Lord Bridport, with his 14 sail of the line exclusive of the 
three in sight in the north-west and endeavouring to join him, 
kept between the exi^dition and the French fleet, composed, it 
will be recollected, of 12 sail of the line ; but he was prevented, 
by a sudden change in the wind, from gaining a sight of the 
latter until 3 h. 30 m. a. m on the 22d, as has already been 
stated. At this time the British fleet ivas in latitude 47° 4' north, 
longitude 4^ 16' west, Belle-Isle bearing east by north half-north, 
distant about 14 league^, standing upon the starboard tack, with 
a light air^ wind ^ftom about south by east. 

Findin||B||it the French admiral, by his manoeuvres, had no 
intention l^bfier battle. Lord Bridport, at 6 h. 30 m. a.m., di- 
rected, b]^gbal, the Sans-Pariel, Orion, Colossus, Irresistible, 
Valiant, and Russel, as beipg the best sailing ships, to chase ; 
and at 6 h. 45 m. p. m. signalled the whole fleet to do the same. 
Every sail that could be carried on a wind was now set on all 
the ships; and at noon the centre of the French fleet, then stand- 
ing in for the land, bore east-south-east, distant about 12 miles. 
During the afternoon it became nearly calm, but the little wind 
there was had drawn rather more aft. 

At 7 p. M. the British admiral made the signal to harass the 
enemy's rear^ and at 7 h. 25 m. p.m. to engage as the ships came 
up, and to take stations for mutual support. By sunset the 
British fleet, notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the 
weather, had advanced considerably upon that of the French. 
Atabout 10 b. 30 m. p.m. the ships were all taken aback, and soon 
afterwards it again fell nearly calm. At 3 A. m. on the 23d, 
however, a fine light breeze sprang up from the south-west by 
south ; and, with the daylight, appeared the French fleet, right 
ahead, all in a cluster, except three or four ships, the rearmost 
of which was a long way astern of her companions, and at no 
greater distance from the van of the British fleet than three 
miles. 

At this time the British ships were very much scattered, and 
all astern of the Queen-Charlotte, exci^t the Irresistible, who 
was within hail on her larboard bow. Tne^Queen-Charlotte had 
attained this advanced, and for a three-decker rather extra- 
ordinary, station in the chase, bj^ the nicest attention in 
trimming her sails, so as to meet the light and variable airs of the ^ 
preceding night, and by constantly keeping her head in the di- 
rection of &e enemy. The ships which, besides the Irresistible, 
were the nearest to the Queen-Charlotte, were the Orion, Sans- 
Pareil, Colossus, and Russel. ... u 
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At 4 A. M. the isle of Groix, or Belle- Isle, as the Royal-George 
and one or two other British ships appear to have considered it, 
bore on the Queen-Charlotte's lee bow, or nearly east, distant 
about eight miles. At 5 A. m. one of the French frigates took 
in tow the Alexandre, Captain Frangois-Charles Guillemet; 
which ship, not having improved in the quality that had, in the 
preceding year, deprived the British navy of her services, was 
now the sternmost of M. Villaret's fleet. At a few minutes 
before 6 A. m. this ship, and one or two ahead of her, began 
firing their stern-chasers at the Irresistible. At 6 A. m. the 
latter opened her fire upon the Alexandre, whom the frigate, 
for her own safety, had by this time abandoned ; and in a 
minute or two afterwards, the Orion commenced firing at the 
same ship. 

At about 6 h. 15 m. a. m. the next ship ahead of the Alex- 
andre, the Formidable, Captain Charles-Alexandre Durand- 
Linois, received the starboard guns of the Queen-C3iarlotte, and 
immediately discharged her larboard guns in return* At 6 h. 
30 m. A. M. the Formidable, at whoui the Sans-Pareil had* just 
commenced a cannonade, caught fire on the poop, and soon 
being, in hull, masts, rigging, and sails, very much cut up by 
the well-directed broadsides of two such antagonists, particu- 
larly of the Queen-Charlotte (the Sans-Pareil having passed 
ahead in search of a better-conditioned opponent), dropped 
asteni. Shortly afterw'ards, on her mizenmast falling over the 
side, the Formidable bore up and struck her colours. 

The Colossus, Russel, London, and Queen, on the part of the 
British, and the Peuple, Mucius, Redoutable, Wattigny, and 
Nestor, on the part of the French, now participated more or less 
in the action. The remaining four French ships, the Zele, Fou- 
gueux, Jean-Bart, and Droits-de-L'Homme, kept too far ahead 
to be engaged ; and all the British ships, except the eight already 
named, notwithstanding the quantity of sail they carried, were 
far astern. 

The rigging and sails of the Queen-Charlotte soon exhibited 
proofs of the destructive fire which the French rear-ships had 
been pouring upon her, and she becam. in consequence quite 
unmanageable. At 7h. 14mrA. m., finding herself, as she 
dropped astern, annoyed very much by the fire of a ship on her 
iw^ard beam, the Queen-Chailotte opened her broadside upon 
antagonist, and at once compelled the Alexandre, already 
in a very crippled sfifte from the galla».t resistance she had mre- 
viously made, to haul down her colours. As the Queen-Char- 
lotte had to close the Alexandre, the Tiwe, Captain 

Jacqu^'*BedoQt, with whom, as well as partially with the 
Peuple, the former had been engaged on the larboard side, 
mmed oheirii, ^pursued and cannonaded by the Sans-Pareil. A 
fmmemng breeue^firom the south-south-east now brought up the 
Queen aind Lctndon;^^, on receiving their fire, IteTigre hauled 
her colours. 
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At about 7 h- 57 m. a. m. the Royal-George passed the Queen- 
Charlotte on the starboard and weather side, as the latter lay 
repairing her damaged rigging. Having knotted her ropes in 
the best manner the time would allow, the Queen-Charlotte 
hauled on board her fore and main tacks, to afford every pos- 
sible assistance to the admiral. At8h. 15 m. Lord Bridporfc 
threw out a signal for the Colossus, who was about a mile and 
a half on the Queen-Charlotte’s weather bow, to discontinue the 
action; and, in five minutes afterwards, made the same signal to 
the Sans-Pareil, who was about a mile and a half on the Queen- 
Charlotte’s lee bow, and then receiving a fire from the larboard 
quarter guns of the Peuple. The Royal-George, when about 
half a mile from the west point of Islc-Groix, bore up and fired 
her starboard broadside into the stern and larboard quarter of 
the Peuple and her larboard broadside (not knowing that she 
had struck) into the starboard bow of the Tigre; who imme- 
diately b<M^ up, and a second time made the signal of sub- 
mission. 

Immediately after she had done firing at the Tigre, which was 
about 8 h. 37 m. a. m., the Royal-George wore round from the 
land and from the French fleet ; and the other British ships fol- 
lowed the motions of their admiral. The Prince, Barfleur, and 
Prince-George were now directed, by signal, to take in tow the 
prizes ; and they and the •fleet stood away to the south-west. 
The weathermost French ships, when Lord Bridport discontinued 
the action, did not, it appears, point higher than the mouth of the 
river Quimperlay, and could therefore have been weathered by the 
Royal-George and the other fresh ships that were coming up. 
Finding himself thus unexpectedly relieved, the French admiral 
kept his wind, and, after making several tacks, sheltered his fleet 
between Isle-Groix and the entrance to the Lorient. 

None of the British ships appear to have had any spars shot 
away ; but the ships that were near enough to get into action 
suffered more or less damage in their masts, rigging, and sails. 
The fore and main masts of the Queen-Charlotte, who, as we 
have seen, particularly distinguished herself, were badly wounded. 
So wei’e the main masts of the Sans-Pareil and Irresistible ; as 
well as the main yard of the latter and the foretopsail yard of 
the former. 

Taking the ships in the order in which they appear to have 
been engaged, the Irresistible had three seamen killed, her cap- 
tain, master (^fhomas Troughton), and nincf seamen and marines 
wounded ; the Orion, six seamen and marines killed, and 18 
wounded; the Queen-Charlotte, four seamen killed, and one 
master's mate (David Coutts),' one! midshipman (Hornsby 
Charles), and 30 seamen, marines, and .soldiers wounded ; the 
Sans-Pareil, her second lieutenant (Charles M. Stocker), second 
lieutenant of marines (William Jepheott), and eight seamen and 
marines or soldiers killed, and, as far as the oflBlcial returns show 
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only two midshipmen (Francis John Nott and Richard Spencer) 
wounded ; the Colossus, five seamen, marines, and soldiers killed, 
and one lieutenant, (Robert 'Mends), one midshipman (John 
Whyley), and 28 seamen, marines, and soldiers wounded ; the 
Russel, three seamen killed, and Captain Bacon of the 118th 
regiment, and nine seamen, marines, and soldiers wounded ; and 
the London and Royal-George, one three, and the other seven 
seamen and marines wounded ; total, 31 killed, and 1 13 wounded.’*^ 
The three prizes were much shattered in their hulls, the 
Alexandre in particular. The loss sustained by the French 
ships, either separately or in the gross, has been omitted in the 
official account; but it otherwise appears that the three re- 
spectively lost as follows : Tigre, out of a complement, as de- 
posed by her officers, of 72G men and boys, 130 in killed and 
wounded together ; the Alexandre, out of a complement, owing 
to her greatly inferior size, of only 666, as many as 220; and 
the Formidable, out of a complement of 717, the still greater 
number of 320. Each ship’s loss contained, doubtless, a large 
proportion of officers ; but ^ve are unable to particularize fur- 
ther than that the Formidable had three lieutenants killed; 
Captain Linois (in the eye), her second captain, and three (being 
the remainder of her) lieutenants wounded. Nor can the slightest 
doubt remain, that the officers and men of all three French 
ships conducted themselves in the bravest manner. 

ilad the whole of the ships on each side been able to engage, 
the opposing forces would have stood thus : British, 17 sail of 
the line (including eight three-deckers), five frigates ; French, 
12 sail of the line (including one three-decker), 11 frigates. 
TwOjof these frigates were superior in size, and nearly equal in 
force, to almost any two of Lord Bridport’s 74s, Still the dis- 
parity here shown excuses M. Villaret for declining to engage. 

With respect to three-decked ships of war, we may be allowed 
to remark that, unless of the first class in size and force, they are 
not so desirable in a fleet, particularly a chasing fleet, as first- 
class two-deckers. It is impossible to disguise their appearance, 
and their commanding height and three tiers cf cannon fre- 
jjuently occasion an enemy, as in the case of the British 98s for 
instance, to overrate their force and fly before them ; a mode of 


* The following statement shows the total numerical loss sustained by each 
of the eight ships that were fortunate enough to get into action : 
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escape seldom very ditBcult, owing to their usual slowness of 
sailing. Whereas, a two-decked ship, like the Sans- Pared, 
although larger every way but in height, and throwing lull as 
heavy a broadside, is still only a two-decker, and is therefore 
permitted to approach, until the enemy finds it too late to get 
beyond the reach of her guns. 

As soon as M. Villaret had recovered from his surprise at the 
unaccountable forbearance of Lord Bridport, he called a council 
of his admirals on board the Proserpine irigate, in which his flag 
was flying, to consult with them upon the propriety of anchoring 
on the coast so as best to resist the attack which he still con- 
jectured would be renewed against him, as soon as the British 
admiral had made the necessary arrangements for the purpose. 

Rear-admirals Kerguelen and Bruix both assured Admiral 
Villaret, that, if he am)pted the measure, the whole of his fleet 
would be lost; that the anchorage was very bad all along that 
coast ; that his cables would be cut by the rocks ; and that the 
British, having the weathergage, would cannonade his ships 
when they pleased, or probably send fireships to destroy them. 
These experienced officers advised the admiral to wait until the 
tide suited, and then enter the port of Lorient. Vice-admiral 
Villaret attended to these wise suggestions, and by 8 p. m. was 
at anchor in Lorient with the whole of his fleet, except the three 
captured ships. 

One of the two officers, to whom the preservation of the 
French fleet was thus owing, expresses himself very pointedly 
on the manner in which Lord Bridport had terminated tlie action 
of tlie morning. Le combat cessa avant neuf heures du matin; 
nous 6tions al une demie-lieue de Groix, lorsque les ennemis 
lev^rent la chasse. S'ils avaient bien mancouvre, ils auraient pu, 
ou prendre tous nos vaisseaux, ou les faire perir al la cote.”* 
However, the affair was viewed diflerently in England,, and Lord 
Bridport, Sir Alan Gardner, and Lord Hugh Seymour, three 
out of the five flag-officera present, received the thanks of 
parliament. 

We are at a loss to discover the reason of this selection. If 
it was meant to include the flag-officers of the ships which had 
the good fortune to get into action, why was the London’s flag- 
officer, Sir John Colpoys, omitted ? This appears almost as 
extraordinary as that the accidental absence of Rear-admiral 
Sir Roger Curtis (he was attending Capthm Molloy’s court- 
martial at Portsmouth) should have occasioned the Queen- 
Charlotte, who, under Captain Sir Andrew Snape Douglas, had 
distinguished herself beyond any ship in the fleet, not only to be 
unrewarded by the thanks of parliament, but, a much less par- 
donable omission, to be unmentioned in Lord Bridport’s official 
despatch* . The letter, indeed, is peculiarly meagre of thanks to 

* Hbtoire des Evdnemens, Sic. par oonti' amiral Kerguelen, p. 381. 
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any officers but those belonging to the Royal-George ; the very 
ship on board of which the signal was made that eventually 
saved the French fleet, or the greater part of it, from capture. 
Lord Bridport applies the term ** fleet,” properly enough, to the 
enemy’s 12 sail of the line,” but actually uses the mminutive 
term squadron,” when he refers to his own force ; and that, 
too, with seeming propriety, as be names no more than 10 out 
of his 14 line-of-battle ships. 

The French fleet being disposed of in the manner we have re- 
lated, the expedition to Quiberon proceeded fearlessly to its 
destination ; and Lord Bridport prepared to follow it as soon as 
he had despatched home the trophies of his victory. Of his 
three prizes, the Alexandre, or Alexander, as now again entitled 
to be called, was scarcely worth any thing ; but the Tigre and 
Formidable were fine new 74s, similar in size to the Impetueux 
and America captured by Earl Howe. The Tigre was allowed to 
retain her name ; but there being a Formidable 98 already in the 
service, the name of the Formidable 74, as if to perpetuate an 
^knowledged discreditable mistake, was changed to that of the 
island, close to which, instead of to Groix, the action was sup- 
posed to have been fought; and both the Belle-Isle and her 
classmate the Tigre, as British ships of war, we shall frequently 
have to name amidst the details that are to follow. We will now 
return to Sir John Warren’s expedition ; of the success of which, 
since Lord Bridport’s affair especially, the most sanguine hopes 
were entertained. 

On the 26th of June this famous expedition, consisting of the 
three line-of-battle ships already named. Robust, Thunderer, 
and Standard, also of the frigates Pomone, bearing Sir John’s 
broad pendant, Anson, Artois, Arethusa, Concorde, and Galatea, 
and 50 sail of transports, with about 2600 French emigrants on 
board, commanded by the Comte de Puisaye, and assisted by 
the Comtes d’Hervilly and de Sombreuil, entered the bay of 
Quiberon, considered to be one of the finest on the coast of 
France for landing an army. It possesses a capacious and 
secure anchorage of nearly six miles in extent, beyond the reach 
of shot or shell, and is protected from westerly and south-west 
gal^ by the peninsula of Quiberon, the small but fruitful 
islands of Hoedic and Houat, and the Cardinal rocks. 

On the 27th, at daybreak, the troops were landed near the 
village of Cramab,*^ without the loss of a man ; and without 
being opposed, except by about 200 republicans, who were 
driven l^k with some slaughter. Arms and ammunition for 
16,000 royalists, who had joined the emigrants, were now 
landed from the ships; and the troops were cantoned among 
the inhabitants. 

: An attack on the peninsula of Quiberon having been pro- 
jected, Sir John Warren disembarked 2000. royalists and 500 
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emigrants, together with 300 British marines. Fort Penthifevre, 
situated on a commanding eminence on the northern extremity 
of the peninsula, being invested on the other side by the Comte 
d^IIervilly, at the head of about 8000 royalists and emigrants^ 
and having a garrison of only 600 men, surrendered. Stores and 
provisions were here landed in abundance ; and the emigrants, 
royalists, and Chouans, faced sumptuously. 

On the night of the 16th of July the Comte d’Hervilly, at the 
head of about 5000 men, including 200 British marines, made 
an unsuccessful attack on the right flank of Greneral Hoche’s 
army, strongly posted on the heights of St.-Barbe. In this 
aifair, the comte, a brave and active oflicer, was badly wounded ; 
and the emigrant troops were only enabled to make good their 
retreat to the fort, in consequence of the unremitting fire kept 
up by five British launches, armed each with an 18 or 24 pounder 
carronade, and stationed close to the beach. 

Desertion now daily thinned the royalist ranks, and treachery 
was at work in every quarter of the garrison. Matters con* 
tinned growing worse until the night of the 20th ; when, amidst 
the howling oT the storm and the pelting of the rain, and amidst 
a darkness, too, as black as the deeds that were agitating, a 
party of emigrant soldiers who were on guard deserted, and 
quickly conducted back to the fort a large body of republican 
troops. In an instant all within was confusion. While the 
faithful were staining the ground with their blood, the timorous 
laid down their arms and joined the assailants in the cry of 
Five la republique! and the traitorous turned round and mas- 
sacred their officers, and such of their comrades, too, as did not 
at once re-echo the republican war-whoop. About 1100 troops, 
led by Puisaye, hastened to the shore, and there awaited tW 
return of daylight to escape to the shipping. Others, headed 
by the brave Sombreuil, resisted to the last, and finally obtained 
terms of capitulation. 

In direct violation of those terms, however, the whole of the 
officers and men that had surrendered were marched as prisoners 
to Nantes. There, after being tried by a military tribunal, the 
young and amiable Comte de l&^mbreuil, the Bishop of Dol, and 
several other emigrants of distinction, were shot ; the remainder, 
bei/ig chiefly privates, sought refuge in the ranks of the in- 
human General le Moiue. 

Early on the morning (the 21st) succeeding the reduction of 
the fort, the British frigates, which on account of the gale and 
extreme darkness had been unable to approach the shore during 
the night, worked up to the south-east point of the peninsula, 
and there received on board, by means of the boats of the squa- 
dron, under the able direction of Captain Richard Goodwin 
Keats of the Galatea, the Comte de Puisaye and his 1100 
troops, besides about 2400 royalist inhabitants ; leaving behind, 
however, for the use of the republicans, 10,000 stands of arms. 
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160,000 pairs of shoes, and magazines and clothing for an army 
of 40,000 men. 

* To add to the mishaps of this ill-fated expedition, six trans- 
ports that had arrived the evening previous to the disgraceful 
treachery at the. fort, laden with rum, brandy, and provisions,, 
fell also into the hands of the republicans. What was the ex- 
tent of the loss in men, sustained by the detachment of British 
marines that was landed, does not appear to have been made 
public. 

Sir John Warren next proceeded to the small islands of Hoe- 
dic and Houat, of which he took quiet possession. He after- 
wards disembarked near to Lorient, at their own request, 2000 
of the Chouans brought from Quiberon. He also detached the 
Standard 64 and a frigate or two, to summon the governor of 
Belle-Isle, which lies about five leagues to the westward, to 
deliver up the island for the use of Louis XVIII. Captain 
Ellison, to his very long letter on the subject, received from 
General Boucret a very laconic reply ; the purport of which 
was, that, being well supplied with provisions and artillery, he, 
the general, was ready for the English fleet whenever it chose 
to come. 

Sir John himself, in the mean while, having left a few frigates 
to keep the command of the anchorage at the islands of Hoedic 
and Houat, and cover, if necessary, the retreat of the garrisons, 
had proceeded to the island of Noirmoutier at the mouth of the 
Loire ; but the republicans, who had recently dispossessed of 
that island the royalist General Charette, were too well prepared 
to warrant an attack by so inferior a force. After destroying two 
or three small armed vessels, the commodore contented himself 
with taking possession of Isle d’Yeu, a small island about five 
leagues to the southward of Noirmoutier. 

In the beginning of October Sir John was ioined at Isle 
d’Yeu by the 38-gun frigate Jason, Captain Charles Stirling, 
escorting a fleet of transports, containing 4000 British troops 
under tne command of Major-general Doyle. On board of the 
Jason had also arrived, the Comte d’ Artois, the Due de Bourbon, 
and several other French noblemen. The troops were landed on 
the island, along with a great quantity cf military stores, cloth- 
ing, and provisions ; but no use was, or, in the desperate situa- 
tion of the royalist cause, could be, made of this force. Accord- 
ingly, at the close of the year, Isle d’Yeu was evacuated, and 
the troops, after** remaining in estate of inactivity for nearly 
three months, were re-embarked on board the transports and 
carried back to England. 

Lord Bridport continued at sea hovering oflT the coast where the 
unfortunate Quiberon expedition was frittering away its strength, 
until the 20th September ; when the admiral returned to Spithead 
with two or three of his ships, leaving Rear-admiral Harvey, with 
Ibe remainder of the Channel fleet, to watch the motions of 
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the French at Brest and Lorient. The ships in the latter port, 
having, as stated before, quitted Brest with only 15 days^ pro- 
visions on board, had been compelled, owing to the poverty of 
the place, to discharge the principal part of thar crews ; disease 
and desertion bad gradually thinnea the reniainder. Towards 
the end of the year, when the severity of the season obliged the 
blockading ships to keep farther in the offing, several of the 
ships at Lorient made an effort to escape from so ill-provided a 
port, and, by coasting it at favourable opportunities, contrived to 
reach Brest in safety : two or three otners, we believe, shifted 
their quarters to Rochefort. 

On the 17th and J8th of November the English Channel was 
visited by a westerly gale of such extraordinary violence, as 
scarcely to fall short of a West Indian hurricane. ReaMd- 
miral Christian, with a squadron of eight sail of the line, having 
in charge a fleet of 200 transports and West Indiamen with up- 
wards of 10,000 troops on board, was compelled to return to 
Spithead, after having had the ships of his conyoy, with 
which he had quitted St. Helen's only a day or two before, 
scattered in every direction. Several of the transports and 
merchantmen foundered, and others went on shore aqd 'were 
wrecked. Above 200 dead bodies were taken up between 
Portland and Bridport. While the gale was at its height, the 
shock of an earthquake was fch in several parts of the kingdom* 
The repairs of the ^uadron and remaining ships of the convoy 
made it the 6th of December before the rear-admiral could 
again put to sea ; but the fleet was again separated in a dread- 
ful storm, which continued for two or three weeks. 

Among the ships that nearly became the grave of her crew 
in the first of these disasters, was the late French three-decker 
Commercc-de-Marseille, Haying been found so badly timbered, 
and so greatly out of order, as not to be worth the cost of a thorough 
repair, she remained at anchor at Spithead until the autumn of 
the present year ; she then underwent a partial repair, and was 
armed and equipped for sea. Shortly auerwards, however, the 
guns on her first and second decks werQ sent on shore again, and 
the ports caulked up ; and, fitted as a store-ship, the Commerce- 
dc' Marseille, drawing at the time 29 feet water, formed part of 
Rear-admiral Christian's expedition to the West Indies. In the 
g:iie, the partial effects of which we have just described, this 
castle of a store-ship was driven back to Portsmouth ; and, from 
the rickety state of ner upper-works, and the great weight of her 
lading, it was considered a miracle that she escaped foundering. 
The Commerce-de-Marseille relanded her immense cargo, and 
never went out of harbour again ; but the ship was not taken to 
pieces, and consequently remained on the lists of the navy, until 
the month of August, 1802. 

On the 16th of January, while the British Mediterranean fleet 
of 15 sail of the line and frigates, still under th^e command of 
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Vice-adnural Hothani^ was riding at anchor in San^Fiorenzo 
bay (island of Corsica), in a heavy cross swell, the effect of a 
recent gale of wind, the 74-gun ship Berwick, Captain William 
Smith, then under refit, with her lower masts stripped of their 
rigging, rolled all three over the side. The captain, first lieu- 
tenant, and master were immediately tried by a court-martial ; 
and, it appearing that the proper precaution had not been taken 
in securing the masts, all three ofiicers were dismissed the ship. 
Having appointed Captain Adam Littlejohn to command the 
Berwick, and directed him to follow, as soon as he had rigged 
bis ship with jury-masts, Vice-admiral Hotham made sail for 
Leghorn road ; a step, we must be permitted to pronounce, not 
quite so prudent, as if the vice-admiral had deferred his de- 
parture until the disabled ship was able to accompany the fleet ; 
a delay which, considering that it was only necessary to place 
tile Berwick in a slate to be taken in tow, could not, with the 
accustomed alacrity of British seamen, have extended much 
beyond the period of a dajr. 

By great exertions during the winter in repairing the old 
ships, and in expediting the new 74, the Barras, left on the 
stocks by the British at their evacuation of the port in December, 
1793, the French in Toulon got ready for sea, by the latter end 
of February, the following fifteen sail of the line : 


Gon.ship. Gnn-diip. 

" Barras. ' Guerrier. 

Censeur. Heureux. 

74 ^ Conqu^raiit. 74 J Mercure. 

Duquesne. Peuplc-Souverain 

LG^nereux. , (.Timoleon. 

Frigates, Minerve, Alceste, Art^mise, Courageuse, Friponne, and Vestale, 
and two brig-corvettes. 


OQn.shlp. 

120 Sans-Gulotte. 

C Ca^Ira. 

80 < Tonnant. 

( Victoire. 

74 Alcide. 


With the four first-named frigates, and the two 28-gun 
frigates Badine and Brune, chef de division Pe];r^, had on the 
7th of January returned from a very successful cruise in the 
Mediterranean. Ue is represented to have captured a frigate 
(not from the British, certainly) and two corvettes, forming a 
part of those taken from Toulon (untrue : the Scout and Speedy 
trigs were the only British “ corvettes ” captured in the Medi- 
terranean in the year 1794); also 25 merchant-vessels, richly 
laden, and to have brought into port as many as 600 prisoners. 

As soon as injejligcnce reached Toulon that the British fleet 
had quitt^ed the shores of Corsica and retired to the road of 
Leghorn, the utmost exertions were used to get ready the long- 
meditated expedition for attempting the recovery of that island. 
The troops, about 6000 in number, being at length embarked in 
due proportions on board the different ships. On board the 
Saps-Culotte there was embarked what, in those days, was con- 
sidered the necessa^ appendage to a French fleet, a spy or 
deputy from the National Convention, and Rear-admiral M^artin, 
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on the 3(1 of March, weighed and put to sea with his 16 sail of 
the line and six frigates. On the 7th, at daybreak, after a suc- 
cession of north-easterly gales, which had partially dismasted 
two of the ships, the fl^et gained a si^ht of the island to which 
it was bound. At 7 when within five leagues of Cape 

Corse, the advanced frigates discovered to leeward, standing out 
of the bay of San-Fiorenzo, where she had been detained by foul 
winds until the preceding morning, the jury-rigged Berwick, 
making the best of her way to Leghorn. 

All sail was immediately set, on the part of the French; for 
pursuit, and, the moment Captain Littlejohn, by the usual mode 
of signalling, had ascertained that the strange fleet was not, 
what by its colours it purported to be, Spanish, he used every 
means to effect his escape. The crippled state of the Berwick 
greatly retarded her progress; and at 11 a. m., when close off 
Cape Corse, the Alceste frigate, Captain Lejoille, passed to 
leeward, under Spanish colours, but changed them to French, as 
she opened her fire, within musket-shot, on the 74's lee bow. 
The Minerve and Vestale presently took their stations on the 
Berwick's quarter ; and it was not long, according to the British 
account, before one or two of the headmos'^t line-of-battle ships 
joined in the carronade. 

In the hope that Vice-admiral Hotham's fleet might have put 
to sea, the Berwick kept a steady course for Leghorn; but, 
before noon, her rigging was cut to pieces, and every sail in 
ribands. Just as the Berwick had punished the temerity of the 
Alceste, by a broadside that is represented to have disabled her, 
a bar-shot took ofi* Captain Littlejohn’s head. The command 
then devolved upon Lieutenant Nesbit Palmer ; who, considering 
all further resistance useless, and having, it is said, obtained the 
concurrence of his officers, ordered the Berwick's colours to be 
struck. 

On board the Berwick four seamen were' wounded, but the 
captain was the only person killed. So small a loss was attri- 
buted to the high firing of the French ; who, making sure of 
the Berwick’s capture, and wanting such a ship entire in their 
fleet, were wise enough to do as little injury as possible to her 
hull. The Alceste lost, by the Berwick's fire, her captain, 
another officer, and six seamen wounded, but none killeci. It 
dvA.‘S not appear that the two other frigates sustained any loss. 
According to the French accounts, the three frigates were all 
that engaged the Berwick, and the action contkiued from first to 
last very little more than a quarter of an hour. 

The Berwick's officers and crew were distributed among the 
diflerent ships, without being allowed to take any clothes ex- 
cept those on their backs, and were, in every other respect, 
most shamefully treated. On their subsequent enlargement 
and return home,' they were tried by a court-martial for the loss 
of their ship, and honourably acquitted. 
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On the 8th Vice-admiral Hotham, who with the British fleet 
composed of the 

100 Britannia • • 

'Princess-Roynl . 

08^ St.-Georgc . . 

, Windsor-Castlc 

fTancredi 
Captain 
Fortitude 
74^ Illustrious 
Terrible 

? t. Coiirageux 
Bedford . < 

Frigates^ Piladc and Minerva, Neapolitan, and Inconstant,' LowestofTe, 
Meleager, and Romulus, also two sloops, and one cutter, British. 

Was lying in Leghorn roads, received intelligence, by express 
from Genoa, that the French fleet, composed of fifteen sail cif 
the line, besides frigates, had, two days before, been seen off the 
islands of Sainte-Marguerite. Shortly afterwards the British 
ship-sloop Moselle appeared in the offing, with the signal for a 
fleet in the north-west ; which fleet, according to the report of 
the Moselle when she entered the road, was steering to the 
southward. The British fleet instantly unmoored ; and at day- 
break on the following day, the 9th, weighed and put to sea with 
a strong breeze from the east-north-east. 

Having no doubt that the strange fleet was from Toulon, and 
judging, from its alleged courae when seen by the Moselle on 
the 6th, its destination to be Corsica, Vioeradmiral Hotham 
shaped his course for that island ; having previously despatched 
the Tarleton brig to San-Fiorenzo, with orders for the Berwick 
to join him off Ceme Corse. In the course of tl^e night the brig 
returned to the fleet, with the unwelcome intelligence of the 
Berwick’s capture ; and, as we conjecture^ with some informa- 
tion that led the vice-admiral to steer to the north-west, instead 
of towards Corsica as he had at fir^st intended. This alteration 
tn the course soojn, began to show its beneficial eflects; for on 
itie very next day, the 10th, the advanced British frigates gained 
a distant sight of the French fleet, standing towards the land iu 
the direction of Cape Noli; that is, working its way back to 
Toulon against a south-west wind, to avoid an encounter with 
the Britisli fleet, which, the Berwick’s people had doubtless in« 
formed the French admiral and deputy, was likely to have put 
io sea from Leghorn road . Yet the " committee of public safety/* 
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in its report to the National Convention, insisted that the only ob- 
ject (it being the policy of the French government to conceal the 
intended attack upon Corsica) of the fleet's sailing was, to seek 
the enemy, fi^Ut the English wherever they could be found, drive 
them out of the Mediterranean, and restore for that sea a free 
navigation.'* 

On the llth, in the afteirnoon, the French fleet, counted at 15 
sail of the line,«6ix frigates, and two brigs, was descried in the 
south or wiiidvrard quarter, by the Princess-Royal and several 
ships then near her, and which ships were distant between five 
and six miles from their main body. On the 12th, at daylight, 
the French fleet again made its appearance, and presently bore 
up as if to reconnoitre. On an*iving within about three miles of 
the Princess-Royal, the French van-ship hauled to the Wind/aMi 
the larboard tack, and was followed, in succession, by her com- 
panions astern. At this time, owing to the lightness of the 
wind and a heavy swell from the westward, none of the ships 
could make much progress. Towards evening, however, a fresh 
breeze sprung up from the south-west, and the British ships took 
advantage ot it to close each other and form in order of battle, 
with their heads to the westward. At sunset the extremes of 
the French fleet bore from the British van west and south-west 
by south. 

During the night, which was very squally, the French 74 
Mercure carried away her main topmast, and was permitted to 
part company, attended by a frigate. Subsequently the two 
ships reached in safety the anchorage in Gourjean bay, and 
found lying there the prize-ship Berwick, attended also by a 
frigate, and then on her way to Toulon to get refitted. ^ 

On the 13th, at daylight, or soon after, the French admiral 
evincing no intention of bearing down to engage, Vice-admiral 
Hotharn threw oat the signal for a general chase, which was 
promptly complied with, the wind at this time blowing very 
fresh, attended with frequent squalls. At 8 A. m. the French 
80-gun ship Ca-Ira, the third ship from the rear, accidentally 
ran foul of . her' second ahead, the Victoire, also of 80 guns, and, 
besides doing some damage to the latter, earned away her own 
fore and main'topmasts. 

^0 fine an opportunity was not lost upon Captain Thomas 
Fiancis Freeman tie, then, with the 36-gun frigate Inconstant, 
far advanced in the chase. At about 9 a. m. this frigate, ranging 
up within musket-shot on the larboard quarter of the French 80, 
gave her a broadside and stood on. The French frigate Vestale 
presently bore down, and, after firing several distant broadsides 
at the Inconstant as she ran by her, took the Ca-Tra in tow. 
Having tacked, the Inconstant ^ain passed under the lec of the 
two-decker, and fired into her. The latter, however, having by 
this time cleared the wreck of her topmasts from her larboard 
side, opened a heavy fire from her lowerdeck guns ; which killed 
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tkree^ and wounded 14, of the Inconstant’s men. One of the 
8li0ts,^ a 36-pounder, struck the frigate between wind and water, 
and compelled her to bear up. 

At 10 n. 46 m. a. v. the Agamemnon got upon the quarter of 
the Ca-Ira, still in tow by me Vestale, and, aided for a short 
time by the Captain, continued a distant engagement with the 
crippled 80, until about 2h. 16 m. r.M.; when, several of the 
French ships bearing down to the protection of their disabled 
companion, the Agamemnon ceased firing, and dropped into her 
station in the line. In the mean time a partial firing had been 
kept up, by the Bedford and Egmont on one side, and, on the 
other, by the three rearmost French ships, one of which was the 
Timoleon of 74, and another the Sans-Culotte of 120 guns ; but 
the action terminated, for that day, after the Agamemnon had 
bore up. 

Rear-admiral Martin and Deputy Letoumeur, who, fbr the 
alleged purpose of better directing the manoeuvres of the fleet, 
had removed from the regular flag-ship, the Sans-Culotte, to the 
frigate Friponne, not considering, probably, their one three, and 
13 two deckers able to cope with Vice-admiral Hotham^s four 
three, and 1 1 two deckers, put about on the larboard tack, and 
kept close to the wind, which now blew moderately from the 
south-south- east, under all sail, followed by the British fleet on 
the larboard line of bearing, as fast, as four or five heavy-working 
ships would permit. By some accident, or, as the French ac- 
counts allege, by some mismanagement on her part, the Sans- 
Culotte, ill the course of the night, separated from her compa- 
nions. The French were thus left without a single three-dccked 
ship in ^heir fleet, to oppose to the four plainly visible in the fleet 
that was chasing them. 

On the 14th, at daybreak, Genoa bearing north-east, distant 
about seven leagues, the French fleet was again descried to the 
westward, standing as before, on Uic larboard tack, with a mo- 
derate breeze from the southward. During the night the Vestale 
had given up the charge of the Ca-Ira to the Censeur 74 ; and 
the latter, with her dismasted companion in tow, was a consi- 
derable distance astern and to leeward of the ^French line. 

At about 6 h. 30 m. a. m. a breeze sprang up from the north- 
west, which brought the British fleet to windward. At 6 h . 30 m. 

M. the captain and Bedford, having been ordered by signal, 
etood for and engaged the two separated Frencli ships ; both of 
whom opened their fire as the two British 74s bore down to 
attack them. 

. Being some distance ahead of the Bedford, the captain had to 
sustain the united broadsides of the French 80 and 74 for the 
space of 16 minutes ere she was in a situation to return a shot 
with effect. The consequence was that, when the firing, includ- 
ing that period, had lasted one hour and 20 minutes, the captain 
had all mr sails cut to pieces, her fore and main stays-topmast 
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stays^ three-fourths of the €hrouds, and all the running rigging, 
shot away, her fore and mizen }rards, and fore and main topmasts, 
disabled, some shot in the mainmast, and several in the hull, a 
lowerdeck gun split, several carriages broken, and all her boats 
rendered unserviceable. Being thns reduced to an unmanage-* 
able state, the captain made a signal for assistance, and was lowed 
clear of her, opponents. 

The Bedford, also, having had her standing and running rig- 
ging and sails much cut, her foremast, fore yard, bowsprit, main- 
topsail yard, and mizen tdpfiiast shot through, and the poles of 
the fore and main topgallantmasts shot entirely away, was 
equally obliged to discontinue the engagement and suffer herself 
to be towed out of the line. 

In this smart affair with the Ca-Ira and Censeur, the captain 
had three men killed, her first lieutenant (Wilson Rathbone), 
master (William Hunter), and seven seamen wounded, two of 
them mortally ; and the Bedford had six seamen and one marine 
killed, her first lieutenant (Thomas Miles), 14 seamen and three 
mannes wounded. The two French ships also suficrcd consider- 
ably in hull, masts, and men, and were both reduced to nearly 
a defenceless state. 

Since the beginning of this partial engagement with his rear, 
the French admiral had made a signal for the fleet to wear in 
succession and form the line upon his van-ship, the Duqiiesnc ; 
intending to pass, on the starboard tack', to leeward of the 
British line then on the contrary tack, and to windward of the 
Ca-Ira and Censeur, so as to cover the latter from the fire of the 
Illustrious and Courageux, who, having made sail to support 
the Captain and Bedtord, were now far ahead and rather to 
leeward of their line. 

Owing to the lightness of the wind, the Duquesne was some 
time in coming round on the starboard tack. It was about this 
time, when almost every ship in the two fleets was in an un- 
governable state for the want of wind, that the Lowestoffe fotmd 
herself lying with her starboard quarter and stern exposed, at a 
long -gun range, to the larboard broadside of the Duqiiesne ; 
who, opening her Jowerdeck ports, commenced a fire upon the 
British frigate. N'ot* being in a position to discharge a gun in 
return, Captain Halloweli judiciously ordered all bis crew, 
t \cept the officers and the man at the wheel, to go below ; so 
that, when the large and beautiful Neapolittin frigate Minerva, 
as she drifted near to the Duquesne, took off* tlie attention of 
the French crew from the Lowestoffe, the latter had not a man 
hurt: her stern and sails, however, were a good deal cut, by 
the 74’s shot. At length the Duquesne got round on the star- 
board tack, and then, instead of leading her line, as she had 
been oixlered by the signal, to deeward, the French 74 passed 
to windward, of the British van-ships. 
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At 8 A. M. the Illustrious began, within about 600 yards, to 
engage the Duquesne and Victoire in succession, when a third 
ship, the Tonnant, joined against her ; and with the three 
French ships, two of which w'ere 80s, the Illustrious and Coura- 
geux kept up a warm cannonade. At 9 a. m. the fore topmast 
of the Illustrious went over the starboard bow ; and at 9 h. 15 m. 
A. M, her mainmast fell aft on the poop, carrying away the mizen- 
mast, and breaking the beams of the poop decK. Her foremast 
and bowsprit were also dangerously wounded, and her hull 
pierced with shot in every direction. The Courageux, also, had 
her main and mizen masts shot away, and her bull much 
shattered. 

The three French ships, at length, passing ahead, and, in 
consequence of the calm state of the weather, not being closely 
followed by the remainder of their line, the Illustrious and 
Courageux were fortunate enough (their friends having, in like 
manner, been retarded by the want of wind) to be no longer 
assailed by a force, the decided superiority of which must soon 
cither have sunk or subdued them; as, coupled with their 
damages, the following account of their loss will testify. The 
Illustrious had 15 seamen and five marines killed, one midship- 
man (Mr. Moore), 68 seamen, and one marine, wounded ; the 
Courageux, one midshipman (Mr. Coleman), eight seamen, and 
six marines killed ; her master (Mr. Blackburn), 21 seamen, 
and 11 marines wounded. 

The Duquesne, Victoire, and Tonnant, after exchanging a few 
shots with the British ships astern of their two crippled oppo- 
nents, abandoned the Ca-Ira and Censeur to their fate, and, 
follow ed by the ships astern, which a light air of wind was now 
bringing up, stood away to the* westward under all sail. The 
firing, which, as we have shown, had commenced at 6 h. 20 m. 
A. M., ceased altogether about 2 p.m.; at which time Vice- 
admiral Hotham, considering that his van-ships were not in a 
condition to renew the action, and still impressed, we suppose, 
with the idea that the French fleet consisted of 15 sail of the 
ne, did not tack in pursuit: hence, the two fleets, steering in 
opposite directions, were soon so far separated as to be mutually 
out of sight. « < 

None of the British ships sustained any damage or loss equal 
in extent to the Captain^ Bedford, Illustrious, and Courageux ; 
and the greater part? of the Egmont’s loss, which, except that of 
the Windi^r-Castle, was the most severe of any sufi'ered by the 
remaining British ships, arose from the bursting of one of her 
lowerdeck guns. The Neapolitan 74 Tancredi received several 
shots between wind and water, and had her foremast injured: 
her loss amounted to one killed and five wounded. The frigate 
l^iperva, belonging to the same power, was struck by three of 

Ca-Ira’s shots : one entered the cabin-window, and wounded 
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four men, the only loss the frigate suffered ; another lodged in 
the counter between wind and water ; and the third cut away a 
considerable quantity of lower rigging. 

The Windsor-Castle had six seaiuen killed, one lieutenant 
(Thomas Hawker), and 30 seamen and marines wounded; 
Egmont, seven killed and 21 wounded; Saint-George, four 
killed and 13, including Lieutenant Robert lloiieynian, 
wounded ; Princess-Royal, three killed and eight wounded ; 
Diadem, three killed and seven wounded ; Britannia, one killed 
and 18 wounded; Fortitude, one killed and four wounded; 
Terrible, six, and Agamemnon, 13, including her master, John 
Wilson, wounded; making, with the loss of the Inconstant, 
Captain, Bedford, Illustrious, Courageux, Tancredi, and Mi- 
nerva frigate, already given, a total of 74 killed, and 284 
wounded.*^ 

Of the French ships, the Ca-Ira and Ccns{»ur made a most 
gallant resistance; not surrendering until the latter had her 
mainmast, and the former (from the first, as we have seen, with- 
out topmasts) her fore and main masts shot away. Their Cap- 
tains, Jean-Feiix Benoit, and Louis-Marie Coude, merited 
every praise ; and so did their officers and crews. Having, in 
addition to their regular coinplemeuts, a quantity of troops on 
board, the united loss of these ships in the action was about 400 
men. The Duquesne, Victoire, Tonnant, and Timoleon, also 
sustained some loss, particularly the second and last ships ; but 

* Tlie following statement will exhibit the separate loss of each ship, and 
other particulars, including tlie order of battle, as laid down in the oflicial 
letter. 
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vre are unable to specify its amount. Much damage was like- 
wise done to the 1 imol^on and Victoire, to the latter in particu- 
lar; and the credit of inflicting it, as well as what the Tonnant 
and Duquesne may have suffered, belonged almost exclusively 
to the Illustrious and Courageux. 

This not being an action of a very decisive or important 
nature, it will be unnecessary to enter minutely into the force on 
either side. A general view, however, be desimble, and 
that we can readily present. None of the British ships appear- 
ing to have been ordered any carronades, their long-gun force, 
as specified in the first annual abstract, will suffice. With re- 
spect to the Neapolitan 74 Tancredi, we shall consider her to 
have been armed with the same nominal calibers, as the French 
74, No. 4, in the table at p. 64 ; and, in reducing the weight into 
English pounds, shall apply the rule (see p. 43) laid down for 
Spanish guns. .Hence, the Tancredi’s broadside weight of shot 
will be 849 pounds English : her number of tons we shall con- 
sider to be 18CfO. The Britannia mounted 42-pounders on her 
lower deck : her broadside weight of metal consequently amounts 
to 280 lbs. more than what stands as the force of her class at E 
in the first annual abstract. 

The French Toulon ships do not appear to have mounted, as 
yet, any carronades. Their force is therefore readily obtained, 
by a reference to the establishment of each class, as shown in 
the small table to which we have before referred. The .French 
fleet, in this instance, had troops on board, in number, according 
to the British official account, 4220. As, however, the principal 
officers of the Ca-Ira and Censcur swore, on their examination 
in the prize-court, that the total number of persons on board 
their respective ships, at the commencement of the action, 
amounted, instead of, as in the official account, 1300 for each 
ship of 80, and 1000 for each ship of 74 guns, in the Ca-Ira to 
1060, and in the Censeur to 921, the probability -is, that the 
troops did not much exceed 3400 ; and there can be no doubt 
that the French naval officers, on going into action, wished the 
troops and their baggage out of the ships. It will be to the ad- 
vantage of the British, not to notice the troops at all ; but to 
consider th^ French ships asdiaving had on board their full 
complements of men, and no more. These complements appear 
also to be overrated in the British admiral’s letter : the establish- 
ment of a Frendi*120 is, in round numbers, 1100 meu, of an 
80 , 840 ihen, and of a 74, 700 men; and not 1200, 960, and 
730. 

The tonnages of the French ships may be stated, at 2600 for 
the 120, an estimate that makes her 147 tons less than her re- 
.puted sister-ship, the Commerce-de-Marseille ; at 2210 tons, as 
the actual measurement of one, and a moderate average for 
another 80 ; at 2281, as the actual measurement of the third 80 ; 
and at 19,711 tons^i[or the eleven 74s, part of them by actual 
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measuremeat, the remainder upon a &ir average. Hieae points 
settled, the foUoaring statement will exhibit a tolerably correct 
view of the 


COMPABATIYB FOBCB OF THB TWO FLEETS. 


Ships 

Broadsidc-guns 

Crews • • • 

Size ■ ■ • • 



BKITISH. 

March. 
12, 13. 

& 14. 


FAENCH. 



12. 

March 

13. 

14. 


14 

15 

14 

13 

( No. 

557 

587 

550 

490 

• 1 lbs. 

12711 

14587 

13680 

12307 

Agg. No. 

B810 I 

11320 

10620 

9520 

„ tons. 

23996 1 

290 J 2 

27212 

24612 


Those who recollect the boasting of the French Republic, at 
this particular time, may be surprised that Rear-admiral Martin 
and M. Deputy Letourneur did not bear down to engage on the 
first day, whatever they may have .done on the second, when the 
French had lost one ship by parting company, and another, it 
may be said, by getting dismasted ; or, on the third day, when 
they had lost the weathcrgagc, and a third ship, by far the most 
powerful in the fleet. 

It may here be remarked, that, according to a list in the 
British ofGcial account, the Sans-Culotte and Mcrcure were both 
present on the 14th of March ; yet, not only arc the French 
accounts clear on that point, but no notice is taken, in the log 
of any one of the British ships, of the sisrlit of an enemy’s three- 
decked ship after the evening of the 13th. Yet, a periodical 
naval work of some notoriety contains the following statement : 
'' The Sans-Culotte was so severely handled by him (Captain 
Frederick of the Courageux) and others, that it was the princi- 
pal cause of her quitting her own fleet, and (she) with difficulty 
reached Genoa, during a heavy gale that succeeded the action,* 
To enumerate the instances of want of precision, discoverable 
in Vice-admiral HotharTs letter, would be to enter again into 
the details of an action, of which enough has already appeared. 
Suffice it, that one English writer, finding nothing but confusion 
in the gazette account, and not knowing, seemingly, where else 
to search for particulars, has drawn up a very brief, but not the 
less obscure, account of the battle ; and anotfier writer, although 
obliged to confess himself unable to comprehend on which tack 
either fleet was formed, has persisted in giving tliree sets of 
figures descriptive of the evolutions of the two.f 

The French naval writers, very naturally, lay all the blame of 
what befel their fleet to the conventional deputy who was on 
board of it; and one writer makes M. Letoumeur’s surname 


♦ Naval Chronicle, vol. xxxvii., p. 354. 
f Ekins’s Naval Battles, p. 196 and plate. 
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de la Manche,'^ or of the Channel/' the butt of his wit, in 
saying, that it appeared to be a pledge of knowledge in the 
direction of a fleet, but now seems only to denote a countryman 
of the hero of Cervantes."* One thing is clear, that there was 
no landman to control the movements of the British fleet ; and 
yet who, from a review of all the circumstances, will say that 
he commander-in-chicf of it did all that was practicable? 
However, the caj)ture of two line-of-battle ships, and the supe- 
riority of force against the British in the statement at the foot 
of the gazette-letter, occasioned Vice-admiral Hotham's action 
off Genoa to rank, in public opinion, as a sort of second-rate 
victory. 

Taking in tow his dismasted ships, including the two prizes, 
the British admiral bore away for Spezia bay. On the night of 
the 17th the Illustrious, and the Meleager frigate that had her 
in tow, separated from the fleet in a violent gale of wind from 
the south-east. Shortly afterwards the hawser parted, and, 
being unable, on account of the heavy sea and increasing gale, 
to send a fresh tow-rope to the frigate, the Illustrious hove to. 
The ship now laboured very much, and shipped a great deal of 
water through the lowerdeck ports, many of the lids of which 
had been damaged or destroyed in the action: her jury mizen- 
niast also went by the board, and most of her sails blew to 
pieces. At daylight on the 18th land was seen ahead, but it 
could not be made out. To avoid the threatened danger, the 
two ships put their heads to the eastward, which brought them 
on the starboard tack. * 

At about noon the Meleager parted company ; and at 1 h. 
30 m. p. M. the third gun from forward on the larboard side of 
the lower deck of the Illustrious went off, from the friction of 
the shot in the gun, blew off the port-lid, and carried away the 
upper port-sill. Unable to continue on this tack owing to the 
rush of water through the open port, or to put about on the other 
on account of the proximity of breakers in that direction, the 
Illustrious vrore until the port was sedhrecl, and then, hauling 
up. again, as well as the want of aftersuil would permit, and laid 
up north. 

At about 2 p. M. the Illustnous made the land to the eastward 
of the gulf of Spezia, and at 2 h. 30 m. Captain Frederick gave 
charge of the ship to a man on board, who declared himself a 
pilot for that part^of the coast, and promised to anchor the 
Illustrious in safety. At 7 h. 30 m. r». M., shoaling the water 
unexpectedly, Captain Frederick ordered the anchor to be let 
go, and veered to a whole cable : the ship was then in Valence 

* La convention iioniina h cc poste Lctourneiir de la Manche, dont Ic 
sumom pariit un ^age dc science dans la direction d’unc arm^e navale, ct 
semble aujourd’hui ne d^igner qu’un compatriotc du* h^ros de Cervantes.*' — 
Pwicipes Organique* d^ la Mdrifie ct Causes de sa Decadence dans 

la dermre Guerre, par Piniere. 

- 
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bay, situated between Spezia and Leghorn. Just as this was 
done, the Illustrious struck the ground abaft, and the cable by 
which she had till then been held, and another employed to sup- 
ply its place, parted successively. The previously damaged 
state of the stocks of the sheet and spare anchors rendering it 
impossible to let go a third anchor, the ship paid round oft’ in- 
shore, and, although the wind had moderated since 6 p. m., the^ 
sea made a fair breach over her. At 10 p. m. it began to blow" 
hard from the west-south-west, and at 10 h. 30 ra. p. m-, owing 
to the heavy shocks which the ship received, the rudder was 
carried away. 

Soon after daylight on the 19th attempts were made to get a 
hawser on shore, then only half a mile distant, with the view of 
saving the people by a raft, but without success. In the even- 
ing the brig-sloop Tarleton, Captain Charles Brisbane, arrived, 
and anchored near the wreck, but the weather would not admit 
the passage of bouts. On the 20lh, in the morning, the Lowes- 
toff’e frigate. Captain Benjamin Hallowell, arrived ; and shortly 
afterwards the Romulus, Captain George Hope, together with 
the launches of the British fleet, then at anchor in Spezia bay. 
At length, the crew and principal part of the stores having been 
removed to the vessels in company, the hull of the Illustrious was 
set on fire and destroyed. 

On the 25th, after some partial repairs done to the disabled 
ships, the fleet weighed from Spezia bay, and on the 26th cast 
anchor in the bay of San-Fiorenzo. . Here the British fleet lay 
refitting until the 18th of April; when Admiral llotbam (pro- 
moted on the ICtli to be admiral of the blue), leaving behind 
the two prizes, to one of which, the Ca-Ira, Captain Henry 
Dudley Pater had been appointed, and to the other, the Cen- 
seur. Captain John Gore, proceeded to Leghorn, and on the 
27th anchored with his fleet in the road. 

The French, after their disaster, proceeded straight to the 
bay of Hyeres ; where the fleet was soon afterwards joined by 
the Mercurc and Berwick from Gourjean bay, and on the 23d 
by the Sans-Culottc from Genoa; which port the French three- 
decker had entered on the moniing of the 16th, after having 
been chased by five ships of war, supposed to be British, but 

all probability Spanish. The French admiral despatched the 
Victoire, Timoleon, and Berwick, and the frigates Alceste and 
Minerve, to Toulon, to get repaired, and, with his fleet, now re- 
duced to 11 sail of the line and about four frigates, remained at 
anchor in Hyeres* bay. 

On the 4tn of April Rear-admiral Renaudin, whose departure 
from Brest we formerly noticed, anchored in Toulon road with 
the 80*gun ship Formidable, 74s Jupiter, Mont-BIanc, Jem- 
mappes. Revolution, and Tyrannicide, frigates Embuscade, 
Felicite, and another, and two or three corvettes. This squa- 
dron was a great acquisition to Vice-admiral Martin (promoted 
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to that rank on the 22d of March) ; as, not only were the ships, 
except perhaps the Formidable recently launched at Lorient, 
prime sailers, but, among the captains in command of them, 
were the two enterprising officers, Richery and Ganteaume. 
We are in doubt whether Rear-admiral Jean-Louis Delmotte, 
and chef df division Villeneuve, arrived with this reinforcement, 

^ or had previously belonged to Vice-admiral Martin's force, now 
augmented, without reckoning the three ships ordered for repair, 
to 17 sail of the line. 

About the time that Rear.admiral Renaudin arrived. Vice- 
admiral Martin removed from Hyeres bay to the road of 
Toulon ; where, some time in May, a spirit of disaffection broke 
out among the crews of the Toulon ships, but not, it appears, 
among those from Brest. The latter were moored across the 
entrance of the road, to defend the harbour and shipping from 
any attempt that might be made upon them by the British ; 
but such precautions were unnecessary, the British flleet lying 
inactive at Leghorn. At length, by the great exertions of the 
new conventional deputy M. Niou, a man either belonging or 
that had belonged to the navy, order was restored in the fleet, 
and the seamen pledged themselves, in the most solemn 
manner, to wash their crime in the blood of the enemies of 
the republic." 

To keep alive this laudable feeling and profit by its effects, 
Vice-admiral Martin, or rather, as the French accounts say, M. 
deputy Niou, on the 7tl\ of June, put to sea with the fleet, 
consisting, as already mentioned, tof 17 sail of the line (one 120, 
two 80s, remainder 74s), besides six frigates and two or three 
corvettes. 

On the 8th of May the British fleet sailed from Leghorn on a 
cruise off’ Cape Mola, the south-west extremity of the island of 
Minorca; and on the 14tli.of June, while close to the cape, was 
joined by a squadron of nine sail of the line, under Rear- 
admiral Mann, from Gibraltar and England. Admiral Ilotham 
continued cruising off’ Minorca until the morning of the 24th ; 
then bore up and made sail to the eastward, and on the 29th, in 
the afternoon, anchored in the bay of S?*n-Fiorenzo. 

On the 4th of July Admival Hotham datached Commodore 
Nelson, with the Agamemnon 64, Meleager frigate, 20-gun ship 
Ariadne, Moselle sloop, and Mutine cutter, with directions to 
proceed, in the first instance, off Genoa, and then cruise along 
the coast to the westward. On the 7th, at 4 p. m.. Cape del 
Melle bearing north by west, distant six or seven leagues, the 
Agamemnon discovered the Toulon fleet, about five leagues off 
in the north-west. In the evening the French fleet went in 
chase; and, during the night, some of the leading ships came 
Jkst up with the Moselle. On the 8th, at 7 h. 20 m. a. m., Cam 
^;^orse bearing south-east by south, distant five leagues, the 
"Agamemnon bega^firing guns as signals to the fleet in San- 
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Piorenzo bay ; and, at 9 h. 30 m. a* m., the French ships dig. 
covering the British fleet of 22 sail of the line and several 
frigates, at anchor, left off chase and turned their heads to the 
westward. 

The state of the wind, which blew right into the bay, was not 
the. only obstacle that prevented the British fleet from imme- 
diately proceeding in chase. Most of the ships were in the 
midst of watering and refitting. Owing, however, to the extra- 
ordinary exertions of their crews. Admiral Hotham was enabled, 
at 9 p. M., to take advantage of the land*wind, and get under 
way with the fleet. That fleet, on being joined by Commodore 
Nelson's squadron, consisted of the 

C Admiral (b.) William Hotham. 1 

( Captain John Holloway. 
k Rear-admiral (h.) Robert Mann.f 6 

( Captain John Knight. 

S Viccsadniiral (r.) 8ani. Cranston Goodall. 2 
Captain John Child Purvis. 

S Vice-iidmiral (r.) Sir Hyde Parker. 3 

Captain Thomas Foley. 

J Vice-admiral (w.) Robert Linzee. 4 

( Captain John (rore. 

„ John Bazolcy. 

„ John Pakcnfiam. 

„ Samuel Reeve. 

„ William Young. 

„ , ClunJcs Cliamberlaync. 

„ James Douglas. 

„ Barth. Samuel Rowley. 

„ George Campbell. 

„ Thomas Wells. 

„ John Sutton. 

„ Thomas Troubridge. 

„ David Gould. 

„ Benjamin Hallowell. 

„ William Shield. 

I Portuguese sliij)?. captains unknown. 

...Commodore Horatio Nelson. 

...Captain Charles Tyler. ' 

Frigales, Meleager and Cyclops, 2(l-giin ship Ariadne ; sloops. Comet, 
clair, and Fleche ; and cutler Resolution. 

On the 8th, at noon, the British fleet,, having cleared San- 
Fiorenzo bay, steered to the westward under all s^il, with the 
wind from tlie south-south-west. On the 12th, in the evening, 
Levant island bearing from the van of the British fleet west, 
distant eight leagues, two vessels, spoken by the Cyclops, 

* The ships thus marked were thosa that joined the admiral on the 14th 
of the preceding 'month. 

f Had shifted diis flag from the Cumberland a few hours only before the 
fleet got under way. 


Gun-ship. 

{ Britannia. 

Victory# ,, 


Princess-Royal.. 


St.-Georgo. 


Windsor-Castlo 

Barfleur* 

Gibraltar* 

Captain ......... 

Fortitude 

Bombay- Castle* 

Saturn* 

Cumberland* 

Terrible 

Defence* 

Egmont 

Culloden* 

Bedford 

Courageux 

Audacious* .... 

Guiscardo 

Samnito 


PA 5 Agamemnon 
' ( Diadem 
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Captain William Hotham^ and Flfiche, Captain Thomas Boys, 
gave information that, a few hours before, they had seen the 
French fleet to the southward of the Hycres. The admiral im- 
mediately threw out the signal to prepare for battle, and the 
fleet made all sail to the south-west. 

During the night a heavy gale from the west-north -west split 
the main topsails of six of the British ships ; and on the 13th, 
at daybreak, the wind still blowing fresh, attended by a heavy 
swell, while different ships were bending new topsails, the French 
fleet was discovered about five miles off upon the lec beam ; 
standing on the larboard tack and veiymuch scattered, was tha 
British fleet then on the opposite tack, standing to the south- 
ward. At 3 h. 45 m. Admiral Ilotham made the signal for his 
fleet to form the starboard, and, in about an hour afterwards, 
he larboard, line of bearing, and to make all possible sail, pre- 
serving that order. This was done for the alleged purpose of 
keeping the wind of the enemy and cutting him off from the 
shore, then only five leagues distant. 

At 8 A. M., finding that the French admiral, whose fleet formed 
now in a comj^act line on the larboard tack, was steering about 
two ])oints off the wind, which at this time blew from the west- 
ward, had no other view than that of endeavouring to escape, 
Admiral Hotham made the signal for a general chase, and for 
the ships to take suitable stations for mutual support, and to 
engage the enemy on arriving up with him in succession. The 
signal was obeyed with alacrity, and the ships were soon under 
ail the sail that their masts would bear. In the course of the 
forenoon the wind moderated, and drew more to the southward, 
and at noon the rear of the French fleet bore from the British 
van north-north-east, distant three-quarters of a mile; but the 
rearmost ship of the British fleet, as a proof of its disunited state, 
was nearly eight miles off' in the vrest-south-west. 

At half past noon the wind suddenly shifted from south-west 
by west to north, and thus brought the starboard and lee broad- 
sides of the three rearmost French ships to bear upon the British 
van; the three leading ships of which were the Victory, Cullo- 
den, and Cumberland. The fire thus opened upon them was 
quickly returned with interest,* especially upon the sternmost 
French ship, the Alcid<^; which, in less than an hour, became 
greatly disabled. At about 1 h. 30 m. p. m. the Culloden had 
her main topmast slfot away, but, nevertheless, was using every 
effort, by c?rowding sail upon her fore and mizen masts, to get 
again alongside of the enemy. 

At a few minutes before 2 p. m. the Alcide, after a noble 
defence, struck her colours to the Cumberland ; who, without 
stopping to take possession, passed on to the second French ship 
in the rear. In the mean time the French frigates Justice and 
Aiceste had approached the Alcide to take her in tow, and the 
Alceste actually sent^Kir boat for that purpose ; but a shot from 
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the Victory sank the boat, and the two French frigates were 
compelled to retreat. The Agamemnon, Blenheim, Captain, 
and Defence, were now becoming distantly engaged. 

At 2h. 42 m. p. m,, just as the Cumberland having fired 
sevei*al shot at the Justice, and received great annoyance from 
the stern guns of one of the French line-of-battle ships, had 
attained a position alongside of the latter, the signal was thrown 
out to discontinue the action. Once, if not twice, had the 
Victory to repeat the signal, with the Cumberland’s pendants, 
before that ship would, or, we suppose we must say, could see 
it. When this signal was made by Admiral Hothani, the Blen- 
heim, Gibraltar, Captain, and a few other ships were closing 
*with the enemy’s rear; and the Defence from her known good 
sailing, would probably have been in advance of them, had she 
not, while lying to upon the larboard quarter of the Victory, 
kept her mizen topsail aback, after repeated hails from that 
ship to fill and stand on. 

At the time the action ended in this indecisive manner. Cape 
Roux bore from the Victory, then among the ships that were 
nearest the shore, north-west half- west, distant four leagues. 
The French fleet, however, by a sudden change^ of wind to the 
eastw'ard, had gained the weathergage on the* "starboard tack, 
and, while the centre and rear of the British fleet lay nearly be- 
calmed in the ofRng, was standing, with a light air, towards the 
bay of Frejus ; but we believe that Vice-admiral Martin, having 
about 7 p. M. been headed by a breeze from the south-west, did 
not reach an anchorage until very late.”*^ 

* The following statement of this miserable action is from the note-book 
of as gallant an admiral as the service can boast — lie was an eyewitness, and 
a lieutenant on board the Victory. 

“ On the 12th of July, 1795, the English fleet, of 21 sail of the line, six of 
them being three-deckers, in company with two Neapolitan (Mr. James calls 
them Portuguese) seventy-fours, were a very few leagues to the eastward of 
Toulon. The wind blowing strong from the Gulf of Lyons from VV.N.W. 
to N.W. In the evening the look-out frigates signalled “the French fleet 
out, and at no great distance.” The admiral made the signal to prepare for 
battle. 

“ At 4 o’clock on the morning of the 13th July, it being my morning 
wall h, on going on deck I saw the whole French fleet under our lee, at about 
th‘‘ distance of from two to four leagues, consisting of 1 7 sail of the line, 
irr egularly formed, and sailing large on the larboard tack, standing in for the 
ja.nd about Frejus bay. The English fleet, more collected, although six ships 
had split topsails in the night during the gale, whidi was still blowing at 4 
o’clock, were on the starboard tack standing off the shore, which must havo 
been at least 13 leagues distant. We thus continued to stand on opposite 
tacks, separately from each other, until about 6 o’clock, when the signal was 
made to wear, and soon afterwards that for " a general chase.” At this time 
the French fleet were 6 or 7 leagues from us, and had got in shore, leaving 
us little hope of our nearing them before they reached^the land. However, 
by carrying a press of sail, and the wind dying away the French drew in 
shore, and the Enelish carrying the strong breeze up with them, we were 
enabled,^ with six of the fastest and best-managed shi^ of the van, to close 
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Of the six or seven ships that were enabled to take any part 
^ in this action, if such it can be called, the Culloden was the 
only one that lost any mast; but the Victory was a considerable 
sufferer, having had all her stays, except the fore stay, shot 

with the rear of the French line, and the action commenced at noon with the 
three or four rearmost ships of the enemy. 

** At this time, or very shortly afterwards, the wind having fallen away, a 
breeze sprung up from the eastward, which brought the French to windward 
of us on the starboard tack, our ships in the rear coming up with a fresh 
breeze at N.W., about I p.m. Our six ships before mentioned were joined 
by the Blenheim and Princess-Royal, the Boinbay-Castle, and one or two 
more, being not far astern. It was about this time that the Alcide caught 
fire in the toretop, and was soon in flames : she was the second in the rear of 
the enemy. The Victory, which ship ought to have pushed on and been fore- 
most on such a day, hailed several of the ships to pass ahead of her ; and she 
positively backed her maintopsail to allow others to get in advance of her 5 
whereas, had she carried sail at first, before the wind chopped round, she 
might easily have passed through the rear of the enemy’s line, between the 
third and fourth ships, have secured three, and brought on a general action. 
At 2 o’clock the commandcr-in-chicf, bcin^ 8 or 9 miles astern, not knowing 
the actual state of afiairs, and fearing his van to be too near the coast, 
made the signal to discontinue the action, and recalled his van. 

“It was not too late at this hour of tlie day to have done much, had the 
admiral, whose flag was flying on board the Victory (Rear-admiral Robert 
Mann), stated by signal ‘ that the enemy could have been attacked with ad- 
vantage,’ for we were at least three leagues olf the land, and had 9 ships up, 
3 of three decks, and others coming. At this time three or four more ships 
might have been captured with case ; but, no ! the signal to discontinue the 
action was obeyed without remonstrance, or stating what could be done. The 
Cumberland, however, was some time before she obeyed the signal, and fol- 
lowed the enemy; then, firing licr broadside, she wore round and rejoined her 
fleet. The enemy were very badly manoeuvred, and fired without doing any 
execution of consequence for two hours. 

“ Had the English fleet only put their heads the same way as the enemy’s, 
and stood in-$hore at 4 o’clock, the whole of the French line might have 
been cut oft* from the land, taken, or destroyed, and even afterwards they 
might have been followed into Frejus bay, and whoUy destroyed. 

“ There was a most henutiful mancruvre performed by the captain of the 
French frigate, the Alceste, stationed to windward of the enemy’s line. Seeing 
second ship from the rear (the Alcide) in distress, and dropping astern 
into our fire, she bore down right athwart tlio bows, lowered a boat, and at- 
tempted to send her on board tlie Alcide with a hawser, in order to tow her 
clear of us ; but before the boat accomplished ’ the object, a shot from the 
Cumberland cut her in two, and she ^isappeo^d irf an instant, with all her 
bmve and unfortunate crew. The frigate perceiving the calamity, imme- 
diately made all sail in a nj^asterly manner, as such a clever officer would 
lafisturally do, and soon got out of danger. 

“ On this frigate combig down to take the Alcide in tow, the captain of 
the Victory of 100 guns, came down below w'th orders to reserve our fire for 
the frigate which had bore away to rescue the French 74, then abreast of us, 
and not lll^lf a mile distant ; and altliough the Victory did fire, and many 
otl^r shipf also at this gallant vessel, she had the ^od fortune to escape any 
serious accident, having only some of the running rigging cut, which was soon, 
replaced by her daring crew. She got off most beautifully, to the astonish- 
inent and wonder of nil our fleet, and I pronounce this to be the best executed 
4^tbough unsuccessful) and most daring manoeuvre 1 ever witnessed in the. 
Il^sence of so very superior a force.” 
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awaVi as well as her maintopgallant, foretopsail, and spritsail 
yards. Her bowsprit and all three of her lower masts were also 
wounded in several places. The Cumberland likewise suffered 
considerably, having had her main stay, maintopmast stay, 
shrouds, and running rigging, much cut. 

The loss sustained in the action was as follows : Culloden, 
two seamen killed, her first lieutenant (Tristram Whitter) and 
four seamen wounded; the Victory, two midshipmen (James 
Beale and William Willison, neither of whom are named in the 
Gazette) and three marines killed one lieutenant (John Hinton), 
one midshipman (William Irwin), one mm or and one lieutenant 
of marines (Frederick Hill Flight and William Darley), and 
11 seamen wounded; the Blenheim, two seamen killed and 
two wounded; the Captain and Defence, each one seaman 
killed, and the latter six wounded. Owing to the high firing 
of her opponents, the Cumberland sustained no loss whatever. 
The total loss in the British . fleet amounted, therefore, to no 
more than 1 1 killed and 27 wounded.* 

About a quarter of an hour after her surrender, the Alcide 
cauglit fire in the foretop, owing, it is believed, to some gre- 
nades, or other combustible missiles, placed there for use ; and, 
notwithstanding every exertion by the people on board of her, 
the ship was soon in a blaze fore and aft. About 300, out of 
the 615 deposed to by her ofiicers as the number of her crew, 
were saved by the boats of the nearest British ships ; but the 
remainder unfortunately perished in the awful explosion which 
took place about an hour and a half after the fire had broken 
out. 

Upon the merits of the affair off Hyeres, we are relieved from 
the task of commenting, by the scientific remarks of a profes- 
sional contemporary ; who, however, has left the action, in the 
way of detail, quite as brief and unsatisfactory as it stands in 
the official account. 

In this action,’’ says Captain Brenton, there was a total 
misapplication of tactic, neither recommended by a clerk or justi- 
fied by experience. The French fleet should have been attacked 
by a general chase as soon as discoverc<l : the bending new top- 
when the enemy was dead to leeward, was at best a use- 
less measure ; and it is much to be regretted that time was lost 
iu forming a line of bearing, which could noj; be preserved with 
;;^iny effect; as the admiral observes in his despatches, i the calms 
and ‘shifts of wind in that country rendering all naval operations 
peculiarly uncertain.’ With this knowledge it was incumbent on 
him to have dashed upon his enemy, who he knew would not 
wait for him, and who must have been in a great measure unpre- 

* In Admiral Hotham’s letter in the Gazette, the total stated is 10 killed 
imd 25 wounded ; but there appears to have been a mistake in the return of 
me Victoi/s loss, no officer being mentioned except one midshipman, and 
he IS not named. 
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pared : by an immediate chase he woul^ have compelled them 
to engage, or have increased their distance from the land, which 
would in a great degree have ensured their capture or destruction. 
The delay of making the signal gave them time to recover 'from 
their cbiifusion ; and when, after a lapse of four hours, the British 
admiral made sail in chase, the wind failed, and the opportunity 
was irrecoverably lost/'* 

To this it may be added, that the British admiral, had he per- 
severed in the chase for a few hours longer, would have regamed 
the wind of his opponent ; as appears by the following entry in 
the log of the Victory : At half-past 7 bore up ; enemy turning 
into Frejus ; wind south-west.” On the other hand, great allow- 
ance must be made for the locomotive disqualifications of the 
chasing fleet, or rather, of the single ship, by whose rate of going 
the speed of the fleet was, in a great measure, to be regulated. 
To talk of making a dash,” where such ships as the old Britan- 
nia and St.-George are present, is enough to raise a smile. Had 
the first been a a private ship, the two might have been left be- 
hind to join the next day ; but, as carrying on board of her the 
commander-in-chief of the fleet, the Britannia, who was by far 
the worst sailer of the two, could not be left entirely but of sight. ^ 

The decided inferiority of the French, who, besides havingbut 
17 ships to oppose to 23, had but one three-decker to oppose to 
six, is a sufiScient excuse for their declining to engage. The 
French writers admit that Vice-admiral Martin did his utmost 
to avoid an engagement, on account of the odds against him ; 
but they wish to have it believed, that the Alcide caught fire and 
blew up in the act of defending herself, instead of after she had 
struck. The interval between the hauling down of the colours 
and the first appearance of the fire in the fore top is, however, 
clearly marked in the logs of the adjacent British ships. It will 
be enough to say, that the captain of the Alcide did his duty 
like a brave oflScer ; and we wish we knew both his name and 
the name of the officer who commanded the ship niext ahead of 
him in the line, that ship having, in the most gallant manner, 
backed her main topsail, to cover, however ineffectually, her dis^ 
abled companion from the irresistible force by which she was 
assailed, t 

The French fleet sooa afterwards returned to Toulon, and the 
British fleet proceeded, first to San-Fiorenzo, and then to Leg- 
Imrn. On. the 6th of August Admiral Hotham again put to sea, 
with 20 English, and three Neapolitan sail of the line, and,amy«» 

* BrentOjD, vol. iL« p. 74. . « . . 

J Tlie contempt wiUi which the offlceis of the faesent day Bp(tak of dila 
on, considering the superiority of the English, both in three-i^keis and . 
.tf general nnmbenL sufficient bears out Brenton in any remarks ^e may 
ifimle'oa. the subject. The relinquishing ptirsiilt^'at tho Shoml^t the 
Vdl^lqiy bore’ up, is peneot^ ineomprehensilde, and the results of die action 
are as trivial as die list dPlalled and wounded.— Fdifor. 
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ing off Cape S^t on the 8th, saw the French fleet at anchor in 
Toulon road. The British admiial then stood away to the east- 
ward, having first detached Captain Nelson, in the Agamemnon, 
with the frigates Inconstant, Meleager, Tartar, and Southampton, 
S0*gun ship Ariadne, and brig-sloop Speedy, on a cruise along 
the coast of Italy, for the purpose of co-operating with the 
Austrian and Sardinian armies in an attempt to expel the re- 
publicans from the Genoese territories. 

On the 26th, the boats of this squadron, under the personal 
direction of the commodore, boarded and cut out of the bays of 
Allassio and La^ueglia, in the vicinity of Vado, and then inf the 
possession of a french republican army, two French gun-brigs, 
the R4solu of ten, and another.of six guns, two 6-gun gall^s, 
and five merchant vessels laden with provisions. Captain Nel- 
son also destroyed two other vessels, and performed the whole 
service without the loss of a man. 

After the capture of the Tigre, Formidable, and Alexandre, 
off Isle Groix, the French government deemed it necessary to 
restore to the Brest fleet, as many ships from Toulon as had 
previously been detached thither; and accordingly, on the 14tli 
of September, Rear-admiral Richery, with the 80-gun ship Vic- 
toire, 74s Barras, Jupiter, Berwick, Resolution, and Duquesne, 
and frigates Embuscade, Felicite, and Friponne, put to sea from 
the road. The orders of M. Richery, it appears, were not to pro- 
ceed straight to Brest, but to ciniise for a few months on the 
coast of Newfoundland ^and, fortunately for the rear-admiral, no 
conventional deputy divided with him the command of the 
squadron. 

On the 22d a cartel brought to Admiral Hotham, who two 
days before had anchored in San-Fiorenzo bay, the first intelli- 
gence of the escape of this French squadron from Toulon. On 
the 6th of October, and not before, Kear-admiml Mann, witK a 
squadron of six sail of the line, composed of the Windsor-Castle 
98 (his flag-ship), Cumberland, Defence, Terrible, Audacious, 
and Saturn, 74$, and frigates Blonde and Castor, was detached 
in pursuit ; too late, however, to be of any service, as the sequel 
will show. 

On the 26th of September the British 74-gun ships Fortitude, 
Captain Thomas Taylor, Bedford, Captain Augustus Montgo- 
mery, and Censeur (jury-rigged and armed en flfite). Captain 
John Gore, which had been detached from* Admiral Hotham 's 
fleet a few weeks before, sailed from Gibraltar for England, with 
a valuable convoy from the Levant, numbering 63 sail; and 
with, for its additional protection, the 44-gun ship Argo, Captain 
Richard Randell Burgess, 12-pounder 32-gun frigates Juno, 
Captain Lord Amelius BeauclerJk, and Lutine, Captain William 
Hwgitt, add fireship Tisiphone, Captain Joseph iVner. 

Un the same night, in passing through the gut, the Aigo and 
Juno, with 32 sail of the convoy, parted company. Theremain- 

VOIm I. X 
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ing ships kept with the commodore until the 7th of October ; when, 
^ about 9 h. 30 m. a. m.. Cape St.-Vii]ycent, by account, bear- 
ing east half-south distant 48 leagues, a squadron, which proved 
to be that of Rear-admiral Richery, was descried in the north- 
east. As soon as the character of the strangers became known, 
_&e.commodore made the signal for the convoy to disperse, and, 
with the Bedford, Censeur, and Fortitude, formed the line, de- 
termined, if the French meditated an attack, to give them battle, 
and save as many as possible of ttie convoy. 

At 1 p. M., just as the three ships haa formed in line, the 
penseur rolled away her fore topmast, and having only a fri- 

S te^s mainmast, was compelled to drop astern. t)n observing 
the French ships now fast approached, Cwtain Taylor 
judged it proper, with the concurrence of his officers and of 
Captain Montgomery, to bear up. The British immediately did 
so, the two efficient 74s keeping close together for mutual 
support. 

At 1 h. 50 m. p. M. the leading French ship opened her fire 
on the Censeur ; who, in about five minutes, returned it with 
wiiir, and was assisted occasionally by the stern-chasers of the 
Fortitude and Bedford : to fire which, they had been obliged to 
cut down a great part of the stern. Meanwhile the.three French 
frigates, as they came up, brought to the merchant vessels, and 
the French line-of-battle ships pressed hard upon all five of the 
English ships of war. At 2 h. 30 m. p. m., having had her two 
remaining topmasts shot away, and having expended nearly ail 
the small quantity of powder with whicn she had originally been 
supplied, the Censeur struck her colours to three of the French 
74s. Shortly afterwards the latter commenced firing at the 
Lntine. The frigate returned their fire smartly, and, in the end, 
ejected her escape ; as did also the Fortitude, Bedford, and 
Tlsiphone. 

The 32 merchant vessels, in charge of the Argo and her con- 
sort, arrived sale at their destination, but those with Captain 
Taylor were not so fortunate. Thirty out of 31 imkpf 
into the hands of M. Richery ; who on the loth, with his 
squadron, the recaptured Censeur, and his fleet of prizes, en- 
tered in triumph the port of Cadis : where> however, be was com- 
feWed to remain longer than suited ^is wishes, or the interests 
^ his government. « . 

. , , But M. Richery^s was not the only squadron which escaped 
fymi Toulon in the autumn of 1795. Towards the latter end of 
September chef rJe division Honor4 (lanteaume, with the Mont- 
Blanc 74, frigates Junon and justice of 40, Art4mise and 
B^rieuse of 36, and Badine of 28 guns, and the 16-gun brig- 
^aorvette Hasgrd, sailed from the road on a cruise in the Levant, 


;.topressly to intercept previously to its departure from that sea, 
'the very convoy, which afterwards, by accidmit aa it .wars, feU 
'Wto tbe hmds vf ^ Richery. 
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While contending with contrary winds between Sardinia and 
Minorca, M. Ganteaume passed barely out of sight of Reaiw 
admiral Mann's squadron on its way to Gibraltar. A French 
writer, in the ** Victoires et Conqudtes,’" declares that M. Gan« 
teaume chased, and very nearly captured, the Agamemnon 64, 
Captain Horatio Nelson,' and that subsequently he himself was 
chased by a squadron of five sail of the line under Vice*admiral 
Sir Hyde Parker, and only saved from capture by the fall of the 
topmasts of the two advanced ships. Although it is certain that 
several detachments from Admiral Ilotham’s fleet were at this 
time traversing the Mediterranean, we cannot discover, on in« 
specting the log-books of the British ships, that M. Ganteaume’s 
squadron was seen by any of them. ^ 

Having, in spite of the chances against him, accomplished his 
passage to the Levant, M. Ganteaume there captured a great 
many English, Russian, and Neapolitan merchant vessels, and, 
by his appearance off the port ot Smyrna* released the 36-gun 
frigate Sensible, Commodore Jacques-Melanie Rondeau, and 
corvette Sardine ; which, with their prize, the late British 28** 
gun frigate Nemesis, Captain Samuel Hood Linzee, had, until 
the proximity of Commodore Ganteaume's squadron became 
known, been blockaded by the British 38-gun frigate Aigle, 
Captain Samuel Hood, and 28-gun frigate Cyclops, Captain 
William Hotham. We may remark, in passing, that the Neme- 
sis had been captured on the 9th of December, while at. anchor 
in the neutral port of .Smyrna, by the Sensible and Sardine, 
without, as it appears, any opposition on the part of the British 
frigate beyond a fierce remonstrance at the illegality of the 
measure. 

While cruising in the northern quarter of the Archipelago, 
the French squadron encountered a violent gale of wind, in 
which, besides some inconsidemble damage done to two or thr^ 
of the ships, the Justice lost all her masts. Ordering the Juiion 
to take the latter in tow, M. Ganteaume steered for the road of 
the Dardanelles. In a few days after he had reached this 
anchorage. Intelligence arrived from Constantinople, that two 
British sail of the line and three or four frigates nad been de« 
tached to intercept him*. 

Leaving the J ustice to follow as soon as she could be got ready, 
the French commodore, wrth the remainder of his ships, weighed 
and set sail, in the hope to be able to aait the Archipmago 
before the British squadron could enter it ; M. Ganteaume being 
well aware that, from the little respect which, in the case of the 
Nemesis, Captain Rondeau and the Turks had shown to the 
neutrality of a port, the British commanding officer would be 

i ustified in attacking him in any Turkish road or port in which 
ie might be lying. That the French commodore did not take 
bis departure a day too soon is clear froin' the fact, that on the 
27th of December Captain Troubridge's squadron, consisting of 
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the 74-gun ship Culloden, Diadem 64, and Inconstant, Florae 
aMd Lowestoffe frigates, when seven or eight leagues to the 
south-east of Cape Matapan, standing into the Archipelago, 
chased the Badine, which had just been detached by M. Gan- 
teaume, purposely, as he states, to draw the British squadron 
away from his own. 

Running into the gulf of Coron, the Badine anchored close 
off the town ; and on the next day the Lowestoffe cast anchor 
alongside of her, in order to watch her motions. On the 31st 
of December Commodore Troubridge, with the remainder of his 
^uadron, anchored in the harbour of Milo, and subsequently 
steered for Smyrna. Meanwhile, Commodore Ganteaume was 
bending Ijis course for Toulon, and on the 6th of February, 
1796, reached the road in safety. 

Having detached Rear-admiral Mann and Vice-admiral Sir 
Hyde Parker, as already stated. Admiral Hotham sailed on the 
12th of October, for Leghorn, where he arrived on the next day. 
On the 1st of November, admiral Hotham struck his flag,* 
and was immediately succeeded in the command by Vice- 
admiral Sir Hyde Parker, who had the day before rejoined the 
fleet with his squadron. On the 11th, the fleet sailed for Leg- 
horn, and on the 20th, anchored in the bay of San-Fiorenzo ; 
where, on the 30th, the 32-gun frigate. Lively, Captain Lord 
Garlies, arrived from Portsmouth, having on board Admiral Sir 
John Jervis, appointed the Commander-in-chief on the station. 
On the 3d of December, Sir John shifted his flag from the 
Lively to the Victory, and on the 13th, sailed with the fleet for 
Toulon ; between which port and !the isle of Minorca, the 
admiral was cruising at the. close of the year. 

WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND HOLLAND. 

The extraordinary success which had attended the French 
arms throughout the year 1794, operating upon the revolu- 
tionary spirit by which Holland was overrun, rendered the con- 
quest of that country, especially after the fall of the Nether- 
lands, no difllcult task. France, in her policy, permitted 
Holland to retain the nominal ^dignity of an independent state, 
under the style of the Batavian Kep^lic ; as, while it flattered 
the vanity of the Dutch, it gave to the conquerors every ad- 
vantage to be derived from possessing Holland as a province, 
without the expense of maintaining her as an integral part of 
the French empire. 

England now found it her duty not to let slip the opportunity 
of weakening the maritime power of this new ally in her 
eftpipy'l cause. Accordingly, on the 19th of January, orders 

t The admiral soon afterwards returned to England, and, by dint of sheer 
est, got himself ma^an Irish peer. 
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ivere issued to seize all Dutch vessels in British ports ; in con- 
sequence of which, the 64-gun ship, Zeeland, 54-gun ship, Brasar 
kel, 40-gun frigate, Thulen, and two brig-corvettes, together with 
seven homeward and two outward bound Dutch Indianien, and 
from 50 to 60 merchant vessels, all lying in Plymouth Sound, 
were detained by the port-admiral, Vice-admiral Sir Richard 
King. It was understood at the time, that the ships were not 
to be considered as prizes, but were to be held in trust for the 
stadtholder, who had recently arrived at Harwich from Scheve- 
ling, in an open boat, with^nly three men and a boy to navigate 
her, should he ever regain his supremacy over the Dutch people. 
The ships were ordered round tp Hamoaze ; where, after land- 
ing their powder, they were allowed,* for the present, at least, to 
keep the|r colours flying. 

On the 9th of February, instead of the customary letters of 
marque and reprisal, the British government issued a proclama- 
tion, authorizing the detention of all Dutch vessels, as well as of 
all neutral vessels bound to or from Dutch ports. Measures 
were at the same time taken to gain possession of the islands 
and settlements belonging to Holland, both in the west and in 
the east ; and, in the course of the month, a small British squa- 
dron, under the orders of Vice-admiral Adam Duncan, in the 
74-gun ship Venerable, was despatched to the North Sea, to 
watch the motions of the Dutch fleet lying in the Texel, or 
rather squadron, for the ships ready for sea did not, at this time, 
amount to more than three or four sail of the line, and about as 
many frigates. 

Early in August a fleet of Russian ships, consisting of 12 
crazy sail of the line and seven frigates, associated itself with 
that under Vice-admiral Duncan ; but the combined fleets, 
during the remainder of the year, had no enemy to encounter, 
save the perils of a winter’s cruise in that favourite region for 
storms and shoals, the North Sea. Besides having Holland for 
an enemy, against whom letters of marque and reprisal issued on 
the 15th of September, England lost Prussia as a friend, that 
power having, since the 30th of April, concluded a separate 
peace with France. 

LIGHT SQUA^ONS AND SINGLE SHIPS. 

On the 30th of December, 1794, at 11 a« m., the British 12- 
pounder 32-gun frigate Blanche, Captain Robert. Faulknor, 
cruising off the islana of Desirade, one of the dependencies of 
Ouadeloupe, and, like the latter, again in French possession, 
chased a large French armed schooner under a fort at the bot- 
tom of a bay in the first-named island. At 2 f. m. the Blanche 
stood into tne bay after the schooner, which had come to an 
anchor, with springs on her cables. At 2 h. 30 m. the fort and 
schooner, as well as some troops drawn up on the shore, opened 
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a fire upon the Blanche, then about 700 yards distant, working 
up to a nearer and more efi'ectual position. 

At 3 h. 45 m. p. m., having got close abreast of the fort, the 
Blanche dropped her anchor, and commenced a heavy fire, as 
well upon the fort as upon the schooner and some troops drawn 
up on the shore to assist in defending her. At 4 p. m., having 
silenced the fort. Captain Faulknor despatched the boats of the 
frigate to capture the schooner. This the boats very soon 
efiected ; and the Blanche weighed and stood out with her prize, 
which was a national schooner mountftig eight guns, and com* 
xnanded by a lieutenant de vaisseau, recently from Pointe*d.* 
Pitre in the island of Guadeloupe. The loss sustained by the 
Blanche in this spirited enterprise was rather severe, amounting 
to one midshipman (Mr. Fitzgibbon) and one marine killed, and 
four seamen wounded : that on the part of the French schooner 
could not be ascertained, as the crew, previously to her being 
boarded, had escaped to the shore. 

Having manned his prize and despatched her to the harbour 
of the Saintes, two small islands close to Guadeloupe, and still 
in British possession. Captain Faulknor proceeded on a cruise 
cA* Poiate*a-Pitre, a harbour in Grande*terre, Guadeloupe, and 
in which lay, ready for sea, the French Sfi'-gun frigate Pique, 
Captain Conseil. On the 2d of January the Blanche was 
joined by the 12-pounder 32-gun frigate Quebec, Captain James 
Carpenter; but, the next afternoon, the latter parted company, 
and, bearing up to the westward under all sail, was soon out 
of sight. 

Thus left alone, the Blanche at about 6 p. m. steered straight 
for Pointe-i^Pitre, and, on arriving within four miles of the port, 
lay to for the night. On the next day, the 4th, at daybreak, 
the Blanche discovered the Pique lying at anchor just outside 
of the harbour. At 7 a. m. the French frigate got under way, 
end began working into the offing under ner topsails, backing 
her mizen topsail occasionally, to keep company with a . schooner 
which had weighed with her. At about 8 h. 30 m. the Blanche 
made sail to meet the French ship and schooner, until nearly 
within gun-shot of Fort Fleur-d'Epee ; when, finding the Pique 
apparently disinclined to come out from the batteries, the 
Blanche, who bad hove to, made sail to board a schooner run- 
ning down along Grande-terre. At this time Pointe-a-Pitre 
bore from the Blanche north-west, distant two leagues, and the 
French frigate north-north-west, distant three miles. 

At half-past noon the Pique filled and made sail towards the 
Biancbe. At 1 p. m. the latter brought to an American 
■^booner from Bordeaux to Pointe-k-Pitre with wine and brandy, 
Md, taking her in tow, steered towards the Saintes. At 2 p. ir» 
ehe Pique crossed the Blanche on the opposite tack, and, hoist- 
ing French colours, fired four shots at her. This challenge, as 
ft might be considg ^ . tbe British frigate answered, by firing 
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a shot to windward. The battery at Gosier also fired two shots * 
but they, like those of the frigate, fell short. At 2 h. 30 m. p.m.; 
finding that the Pique had tacked and was standing towards 
her, the Blanche shortened sail for the French frigate to come 
up; but at 3 h. 30 m. p. m. the latter tacked and stood away. 

In the hope to induce the Pique to follow her, the Blanche, 
under topsails and courses, stood towards Marie-Galante. At 
7 p M., observing the Pique still under Grande-terre, Captain 
Faulknor took out the American crew from the Schooner, and 
sent on board a petty officer and party of men. T^e Blanche 
then wore, and stopd towards the island of Dominique, with the 
schooner in tow. 'At about 8 p.m. the French frigate was de- 
scried astern, about two leagues distant, standing after the 
Blanche. The latter immediately cast off the schooner, and 
tacking, made all sail in chase. 

At about a quarter past midnight the Blanche, on the star- 
board tack, passed under the lee of the Pique on the larboard 
tack, and returned the distant broadside which the Pique had 
fired at her. At half-past midnight, having got nearly in the 
wake of her opponent, the Blanche tacked ; and, at a few 
minutes before 1 a. m. on the 5th, just as she had arrived within 
musket-shot upon the starboard quarter of the Pique, the latter 
wore, with the intention of crossing her opponent’s hawse and 
raking her ahead. To frustrate this manceuvre, the Blanche won^ 
also ; and the two frigates became closely engaged, broadside to 
broadside. 

At about 2 h. 30 m. a. m. the Blanche, having shot ahead, 
was in the act of luffing up to port to rake the Pique ahead, 
when the former’s wounded mizen and main masts, in succes- 
sion, fell over the side. Almost immediately after this, the Pique 
ran foul of the Blanche on her larboard quarter, and made sevend 
attempts to board. These attempts the British crew success- 
fully resisted, and the larboard quarterdeck guns, and such of 
the maindeck ones as would bear, were fired with destructive 
effect into the Pique’s starboard bow; she returning the fire 
from her tops, as well as from some of her quarterdeck guns run 
in amidships fore and aft. At a few minutes before 3 a. m. 
white assisting his second lieutenant, Mr. David Milne, and 
one or two others of his crew, in lashing, with such ropes as 
were bandy, the bowsprit of the Pique to the capstan of the 
Blanche, preparatory to a more secure fastening by means of a 
hawser which was getting up from below, the young mid gai^aut 
Captain Faulknor fell by a musket-bail through his heart. 

At this moment, or very soon afterwards, the lashings brOlte 
loose ; and the Pique, crossing the stern of the Blanche, who 
had now begun to pay off for the want of after-sail, fell on 
board the latter, a second time, upon the starboard quarter. In 
an instant the British crew, with the hawser which had just 
before been got on deck, lashed the bowsprit of the Pique to the 
stump of their own mainmast. In this maimer the Blanche, 
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.commanded now by Lieutenant Frederick Watkins, towed be- 
fore the wind her resolute opponent : whose repeated attempts 
to cut away this second lashing were defeated by the quick and 
well-directed fire of the British marines. In the mean while, 
the constant stream of musketry poured upon the quarterdeck 
of the Blanche from the ibrecastle and tops of the Pique, and a 
well-directed fire from the latter’s quarterdeck gmis pointed 
forward, gave great annoyance to the former ; particularly, as 
having, like many other ships in the British navy at this ]3eriod 
no stern-posts on the main deck, the cannonade on the part of 
the Blanche was confined to two quarterdeck 6-pouiiders. The 
carpenters having in vain tried to cut down the upper transom 
beam, no alternative remained but to blow away a part of it on 
each side, ^s soon, therefore, as the firemen with their buckets 
were assembled in the cabin, the two after guns were pointed 
against the stern-frame. Their discharge made a clear breach 
on both sides, [and the activity of the bucket-men quickly ex- 
tinguished the fire it had occasioned in the wood-work. The 
two 12-pounders of the Blanche, thus brought into use, soon 
made considerable havoc upon the Pique’s decks. 

At about 3 h. 15 m. a. m. the mainmast of the French frigate 
(her fore and mizen masts having previously fallen over the side. 
In this utterly defenceless state, without a gun which, on account 
of the wreck of her masts, she could now bring to bear, the 
Pique sustained the raking fire of the Blanche until 5h. 15 m. 
4* M.; when some of the French crew, from the bowsprit-end, 
c^ed aloud for quarter. The Blanche immediately ceased her 
fire ; and, every boat in both vessels having been destroyed by 
shot, Lieutenant Milne, followed by ten seamen, endeavoured to 
reach tlie prize by means of the hawser that still held her ; but, 
their weight bringing t|ie bight of the rope down in the water, 
th^ had to swim a part of the distance. 

The following diagram will assist in explaining the manner in 
which this gallantly-fought action was brought to a termi- 
nation. 



The Blanche, besides her 32 long 12 and 6 pounders, mounted 
six 1 8-pounder cMtonades, total 38 guns; and, having sent 
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away, in prizes two master’s mates and 12 seamen, she had on 
board no more than 198 men and boys. Of these, the Blanch 
lost her commfindcr, one midshipman (William Bolton) five sea- 
men, and one private marine killed, one midshipman (Charles 
Herbert), two quartermasters, the armourer, one sergeant of 
marines, 12 seamen, and four private marines wounded ; total, 
eight killed and 21 wounded; 

The Pique was armed with two cairiage-guns, 6-pounders, less 
than her establishment, or 38 in all ; but ime mounted along her 
gunwale on each side, several brass swivels. Respecting the 
number composing the crew of the Pintle, the accounts are very 
contradictory. Lieutenant Watkins, in his official letter, states 
the number at 360 ; and Vice-admiral Caldwell, at Martinique, 
when enclosii^ that letter to the admiralty, says, many more 
than 360.^’ On the other hand, the three French officers, ex- 
amined before the surrogate of the colonial vice-admiralty court, 
subsequently deposed, two of them to " between 260 and 270 
men,'"’ and the third to ** about 270 men,” as the total number 
on board their ship when the action commenced. Upon these 
certificates, head-money was paid for 265 men ; but, according 
to the documents transmitted along with those certificates, the 
actual number of men on board was 279. Among the docu- 
ments is a letter, with admiral Caldwell’s signature, stating that 
the number of killed, wounded, and prisoners, the amount of 
which, however, is not shown, accords exactly with the number, 
279, alleged to be on board the Pique ; yet, in the admiral’s 
letter in the Gazette, the total of killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
amounts to 360. Schomberg makes the number 460;'**' and 
another writer considers the Pique’s men to have nearly doubled 
those of the Blanche. We are satisfied, however, that 279 is 
the full amount of the French crew. Of this number the Pique 
had, it appears, 76 officers and men killed, and 110 wounded ; 
a loss unparalleled in its proportion. 


COMP.tRATlVE FORCE OP THE COMBATANTS. 


Broadside-gims 

Crew . . . 
Size • . . 



BLANCHE. 

PIQUE. 

No. 

19 

19 

lbs. 

228 

27.3 

No. 

198 

279 

tons 

710 

906 


A difierence there is, but scarcely sufficient, except perhaps in 
point of crew, to entitle the action to be considered* otherwise 
than as an equal match. The French officers and crew fought 
the Pique in a most gallant manner ; surrendering only when 
their ship was a defenceless hulk, and themselves reduced to a 
third of their original number. 

Nor must we omit to do a farther act of justice to Captain 
Conseil, or to his memory rather, for, although not statea, he 

* Schomberg vol. ii., p. 409. 

y 
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was, we believe, amon^ the mortally wounded in the action, md 
express it as our conviction, that he evinced a laudable <»uliofi 
in not going out to meet the Blanche, until he was certain that 
the frigate, so recently seen in her company, had retired to a 
safe distance. On the part of the British officers and crew, con* 
summate intrepidity was displayed, from the beginning to the 
end of this long nnd sanguinary battle. Inde^, a spirit of 
chivalry seems to have animated both parties ; and the action of 
the Blanche and Pique may be referred to with credit by either. 

At 8 A. M. the 64-gun ship Veteran, Captain William Han- 
cock Kelly, joined the Blanche and her prize, and assisted in 
exchanging the prisoners. The 64 then took the Pique in tow, 
and carried her, in company with the Blanche, to the Saintes. 
The approach of the Veteran to perform this service occasioned 
the French officers to declare, that that ship must have witnessed 
the combat, and they refused, at first, to sign the usual head- 
money certificates, unless the Veteran was named as one of their 
captors. The fact is, the Veteran, at 3 a. m., while beating up 
from the Saintes, did see the Hashes of the guns, bearing from 
her east-north-east, but did not gain a sight of the combatants 
themselves until daylight, which was about a quarter of an 
hour after the action had terminated ; and, even then, the Ve^ 
teran was upwards of two hours in endeavouring to reach the 
spot. 

The Pique became afterwards added to the British navy as a 
12-pounder 36 ; and Lieutenants Watkins and Milne were both 
deservedly made commanders. The third lieutenant, and who, 
on the promotion of these two officers, succeeded to be first of 
the Blanche, was John Prickett, since dead, as a commander. 

On the 13th of March, at 7 a. m., Ushant bearing south half- 
west, distant 13 leagues, the British 18-pounder 32-gun frigate 
Lively, Captain George Burlton, acting in the absence of Lord 
Garlics, sick on shore, while standing down Channel on the 
starboard tack, discovered three strange sail on the same tack, 
steering for the coast of France. Chase was given by the Lively ; 
and soon afterwards, the largest of the three strangers, which 
was the French 28-gun corvette, or friga e, Tourterefle, Captain 
Guillaume S. A. Montalan, tacRed and stood towards the British 
frigate. 

At 10 h. 30 m. A. M. the two ships having approached vrithin 
gun-shot on opposite tacks, commenced fping at each other. ^As 
soon as she had got abaft the Lively’s beam, the Tourterelle 
wore ; and a close action ensued, which continued until 1 h. 
30 m. P. M. ; when the French ship, having had her three top- 
masts shot away, her remaining masts, rigging, and sails entirely 
{disabled, and her hull greatly shattered, hauled down her colours. 
Shortly afterwards the Tourterelle’s mainmast fell over the 
side. 

The damages of tly^Lively were chiefly confined to her rigging 
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and saiU. The latter were mudi burnt by red*hot shot fired 
from her opponent ; on whose lower or berth deck, until it was 
tiirown overboard just previously to surrender^ had been a 
regular furnace for heating them. Notwithstanding tlic use of 
this additional means of resistance, the Lively, out of her com- 
plement of 251 men and boys, escaped with only two. Lieutenant 
Loftus Otway Bland and one seaman, wounded ; whereas the 
Tourterelle, out of her crew, as deposed by her officers, of 230 
in number, had 16 officers and men killed and 25 wounded. 

The Lively's guns vrere those of her class at F in the table at 
p. 91, with six brass 24<-pounder carronades, or 38 guns in all. 
The Tourterelle mounted two sixes fewer than No. 9 m the snaall 
table at p. 54, or 30 guns in all. 


COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 





LIVELY. 

TOUATEBELLE. 

Broadside-guns 

. . . 

(No. 

Mbs. 

19 

.324 

15 

188 

Crew . . , 


. No. 

251 

230 

Size .... 

» • • 

. tons 

8oe 

561 


Captain Montalaii, in commencing the attack, either mistook 
the Lively for a less formidable ship, or relied too much upon 
the effects of his red-hot shot. In either case, he showed him- 
self an enterprising officer ; and the Tourterelle’s three hours' 
resistance, disabled state, and heavy loss, afforded ample proofs 
of his bravery and determination. The employment of hot shot 
is not usually deemed honourable warfare ; but the blame, if 
any, rested with those who had equipped the ship for sea. 

The two other vessels in sight, when the action began, were 
prizes to the resuscitated* French corvette Espion. These, a 
few days afterwards, were retaken by the Lively. The Touterelle, 
on her arrival in port, was purchased for the British navy ; and, 
although called by the French a corvette, became classed as a 
British 28-gim frigate. The Tourterelle did not, however, long 
continue as a cruiser ; in the year 1799 she was converted into 
a troop or store ship. 

The near approach to equality in the nominal force of the 
Lively and Tourterelle ; that is, in the rated number of guns on 
board one ship, and the mounted number on board the other, 
has been made the basis of an attempt to raise this action far 
above its proper level. For instance, a naval writer says : " The 
lifcly, of thirty-two guns, captured the Tourterelle, of thirty 
guns.'’t Now, as of” can mean nothing else than " mount- 
ing,'" what is the uninformed reader to infer, but that these ships 
differed in force by only a sixteenth? Suppose the writer not 
to have known that the Lively mounted six 24-pounder car- 
ronades in addition to her 32 guns,” he still, from his pro- 


• See p. SOL 


f Brenton, vol. i., p. d67. 
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fessional ex^rience, must have, been aware^ that the English 
ship carried long l8-pounders^ the French ship long 8, ori put- 
ting them into English, long 9-pounders ; a difference itself of 
one half in the ivei^t of metal. Many similar instances might 
be quoted from the same work ; but the case of the Lively, and 
Tourterelle will be sufficient to expose the absurdity and un- 
fairness of such a manner of stating the force between contend- 
ing, ships. 

On the 10th of April, at 10 a. m., a British squadron, com- 
posed of five ships of the line and three frigates, under the com- 
mand of Rear-admiral John Colpoys, while cruising to the west- 
ward, with the wind at east by. north, discovered three strange 
sail in the north-west quarter. Chase was immediately given ; 
and, at noon, the strangers were discovered to be three French 
frigates. The 74-gun ship Colossus, Captain John jVlonkton, 
haying got within gun-shot of one of tlj/em,. opened her fire; 
which the frigate returned with her stern-chasers. The three 
French frigates, soon afterwards, took different courses. The 
two that pointed to the westward were pursued by the 74-gun 
ships Robust and Hannibal ; while the one that steered a north- 
westerly course, and which was the 3G-gun frigate Gloirc, Cap- 
tain Beens, was followed, closely by the 12-pounder 32-gun 
frigate Astraea, Captain Lord Henry Paulet, and, at a great dis- 
tance, by one or more of the other ships. 

At 6 p. M., having far outstripped her consorts, the Astrmagot 
within gun-shot of, and fired several of her quarterdeck guns at, 
the Gloire ; who, in return, kept up an incessant fire from her 
stem-chasers. Advancing gradually up, the Astraea, at 10 h. 
30 m. p. M., brought the Gloire to close action, and, after a 58 
minutes’ spirited cannonade, compelled the French frigate to 
haul down her colours. The three topmasts of the Astrsea were 
so wounded by the Gloire’s shot, that her main topmast fell over 
the side in two hours after the action, and the fore and mizen 
topmasts were obliged to be shifted. The masts and yards of 
the Gloire, and the rigging and sails of both ships, were also 
much cut. 

The Astrma mounted, it appears, no more than the 32 long 
^ns of her class, and, out of her 212 men and boys, did not 
lose a man killed, but had one mortally, two dangerously, and 
five slightly wounded. ^ The Gloire, who appears to have 
mounted two more^sixes than the establishment of her class, 
or 42 guns in all, lost, according to the representation of her 
officers, 40 in killed and wounded together. 

COMPARATIVE FORCE OF TUB OOMBATABT8. 

Bseedside-gims . . . 

Crew 

*Si*e 


ABTRSA. OIOIRE 

5 No. 16 21 

• I lbs. 474 286 

. No. 212 275 

• tons. 708 877 
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Nothing was wanted but a meeting less likely to be inter- 
rupted, to render the capture of the Gloire a very gallant per- 
formance on the part of the Astrsea. Nor did the officers and 
men of the French frigate by any means give away their ship. 
Much credit is also due to Loixi Henry Paulet individually, both 
for the fairness of his account, and the feeling manner in which 
he speaks of his antagonist. He expresses sorrow at the Qloire's 
loss of men, and describes Captain Beens as an able, humane, 
and intelligent officer.'^ The nrst lieutenant of the Astrma, Mr. 
John Talbot, was sent to take charge of the Gloire, and, soon 
after his arrival at Portsmouth with the prize, was deservedly 
made a commander. 

The Gloire’s two consorts were the Gentille and Fi-aternite, 
each of the same force as herself. The Gentille was captured, 
on the following morning, by the Hannibal ; but the Fraternite 
effected her escape, ^le Gloire was purchased for the use of 
the British navy, and registered as a 12-pounder 36 ; but, being 
old and nearly worn out, she did not long continue as a cruising 
ship. 

6n the Ist of May, at 11 a. m., afire broke out on board the 
98-gun ship Boyne, Captain George Grey, bearing the flag of 
Vice-admiral Sir John Jervis, as she lay at her anchors at Spit- 
head. The flames had burst through the poop before the fire 
was discovered ; and they now spread so rapidly that, in less 
than half an hour, this fine ship, in spite of every exertion of her 
officers and crew, was in a blaze fore and aft. As soon as the 
fire was discovered by the fleet, all the boats of the ships pro- 
ceeded to the Boyne’s assistance ; and the whole of her nu- 
merous crew, except eleven, w^ere thereby saved. The port- 
admiral, Sir Peter Parker, went on board the Royal-William, 
and made the signal for all ships most in danger to get under 
way ; which order, although both wind and tide were unfavour- 
able, was executed with promptness and judgment, and the ships 
lying to the eastward’ of the Boyne, and from the direction of 
the wind unsafely situated, dropped down to St. Helen’s. 

The Boyne’s guns, being loaded, went off as they became 
lieated, discharging their shot among the shipping ; whereby 
two men were killed^ and one wounded on board the Queen- 
Charlotte. Some of the shot even reached the shore in Stoke’s 
bay. At about 1 h. 30 m. p. m. the Boyne broke from her 
cables, and drifted slowly to the eastward, till she grounded on 
the Spit, opposite South-Sea castle. Here the ship.continued 
to burn until near 6 p.m. ; when, the flames having reached the 
magazine, she blew up with a dreadful explosion. The blow- 
ing up of her fore magaziue,^^ says Captain Brenton, " offered 
one of the most magnificent sights that can be conceived. The 
afternoon was perfectly calm, and the sky clear: the flames 
which darted from her in a perpendicular column of great 
height, were terminated by an opaque white cloud like a round 
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vhile the air was filled with fragments of wreck ki eveiy 
ditection, and the stump of the foremast was seen far above tm 
smoke deseeding to the water/’* 

It has never been correctly ascertained how the fire on board 
the Boyne originated. One account is^ that a part of the lighted 
paper from the cartridges of the marines, who were exerciriitg 
and firing on the windward side of the poop, flew through the 
quarter-gallery into the admiraPs cabin, and communicated with 
ttie papers and other inflammable materials. Captain Brenton 
thinks, that the overheating of the funnel of the ward-room 
Stove, which passed through the decks, was the cause of the 
accident. 

Among the British light squadrons cruising on the coast of 
France in the summer of this year, was one commanded by 
Car >tain Sir Richard John Strachan of the Melampus, having 
unaer him the 38-gnn frigates Diamond* and Hebe, Captains 
Sir William Sidney Smith and Paul Minchin, and 32-gun fri** 
gates Niger and oyren. Captains Edward James Foote and 
Graham Moore. 

On the 9th of May, at 3 a. m., while these frigates were lying 
at an anchor in Gourville bay, island of Jersey, 13 sail of 
French vessels were discovered running along the French shore 
to the southward. The squadron instantly weighed and gave 
chase, with the wind off the land. At 6 a. m. the Melampus 
get near enough to fire upon the headmost vessels ; but the whole 
convoy, except a cutter which escaped round Cape Carteret, ran 
close inshore, under the protection of two gun-vessels, the Eclair 
and Crache-Feu, aided by a small battery on the beach. The 
boats of the frigates, having assembled on board the Melampus, 
proceeded, under cover of that ship and the other frigates, to 
attack the convoy; between whose armed vessels and battery, 
and the British frigates, as they came up in suefeession, a smart 
fire was maintained. 

‘Opposed to so formidable a force, the French soon abandoned 
their vessels ; and the boats boarded and took possession of the 
whole convoy, including the two gun-vessels, each of which was 
armed with three long 18-pounders. O.ie small sloop, on ac- 
count of the tide having left h^, was burnt ; the remaining 10, 
composed chiefly of ships and brigs, were brought safe off. One 
pf the vessels measured^97 tons, and the average of the whole 
was about 180 tons# They were laden with ship-timber, powder, 
cannon, cordage, and other articles of naval stores. 

In performing this service, the Melampus lost one petty 
offider and seven seamen wounded ; the Diamond two seamen 
wcMmded ; the Heb6, her surgeon (John Leggatt) and two 
seamen wounded ; the Niger, her second lieutenant (Charles 
lA>ng) and one seaman wouud^ ; and the Syren, one midshtp^ 

^ Erenton, vol. i., p, 873. 
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mtn (John M^Oufibck) and one marine killed, and two seamM 
wounded ; total, 2 killed and 17 wounded. 

Subsequently, on the 3d of July, when Sir Richard had with 
him the only, this enterjurising officer captured, off St. 

Malo, six out of 13 French Yessels, laden with military stores, 
and convoyed by a ship 26 guns, two brigs, and a lugger; he 
also succeeded in taking one of the brigs, the Vesuve, armed 
with four 18 or 24 pounders, and 60 men. 

The British 36-gun frigate Thetis, Captain the Honourable 
Alexander Inglis Cochrane, and 28-^uii frigate Hussar, Captain 
John Poer Beresford, being stationed off Chesapeake bay. 
United States of America, in order to intercept three French 
store-ships lying in Hampton rcmds, discovered, at daybreak on 
the 17th of May, Cape Henry bearing west by south, distant 20 
leagues, five sail on the larboard tack, standing to the north- 
west. These ships, which, although large, were evidently 
armed en flute, drew up in line, ana awaited the approach of 
the two British frigates. At 10 h. 30 m. a.m. the strangers 
hoisted French colours, and the second ship from the van, a 
broad pendant. The names of the five ships were Normand, 
Trajan, Prevoyante, Hernoux, and Raison ; but what stations 
the ships severally held in the line (except that the Prevoyante 
is rightly placed), or which ship was the French commodore’s, 
cannot now be ascertained, and is, indeed, of no great conse- 
quence. 

The Hussar, by signal, hauled up and placed herself oppositte 
to the two van-ships ; and the Thetis, following in line, opened 
her broadside upon the centre-ship, which was the largest. By 
11 A.M. the Hussar had compelled the commodore and his 
second ahead to quit the line, and make sail to the east-south- 
east. The fire of both frigates now fell upon the centre-ship 
and the two ships in her rear ; all three of which, at 11 h. 45 m. 
A.M., hauled down their colours ; but the two rear-ships, not- 
withstanding they had surrendered, crowded sail to get away. 
One of them, the Raison, was soon overtaken by the Hussar; 
but the other effected her escape. 

The large ship was the Prevoyante, pierced for 36, but mount- 
ing 24 guns only, believed to have been 8-pounders. As a 
pro«.*f how resolutely she had been defended, her fore and main 
masts went over the side in half an hour after her surrender. 
What was her complement at the commencanent of, or her loss 
during, the action, does not appear in Captain Cochrane’s letter. 
The Raison mounted, according to the journal of one of the 
officers of the Hussar, her principal opponent, 14 guns, but 
Captain Cochrane, in his letter, says 18 ; in either case probably 
6-pounders, with a complement, as it appears, of 126 men, of 
whom between 20 and 30 were too sick to go to quarters. Her 
loss in the action is nowbere stated. 

The Thetis, whose long guns were 18 and 9 pounders, besides 
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inany 18 or 24^ouuder carronades on the <]uartejK(eGk ami 
jTorecdstle^ as gave her 42 or 44 guns in the wholes ^ith a com- 
plement of 261 men and hoys, lost eight men killed^ and nme 
wounded^ some of them badly. The Hussar, whose 24 main* 
deck guns, were Ions 9-pounaers, exclusive of six 18-pounder 
carronades and four long sixes on the quarterdeck and forecastle, 
total 34 guns, with a complement ot 193 men and boys, lost 
only three men wounded. With respect to damages, the latter 
ship had her standing and running rigging much cut, and three 
shot-holes in the fore, and one in the main mast. 

. '.The Hussar alone, as a regular man of war, was more than a 
joasitch for the two captured store-ships ; and they and their 
three consorts were of no greater force, however formidable in 
Uplpearancc, than a British 18-pounder 36 and a 28-gun frigate 
would, at any time, have gladly encountered. 

The Prcvoyantc and Raison were purchased by government, 
and fitted out at Halifax, Nova-Scotia. They only rcmained, 
however, as cruising ships until their arrival in England in 1799. 
The Prevoyante measured 803 tons, and, until subsequently re- 
stored, to her original employment of a store-ship, was registered 
as a 36-gun frigate ; not in Steel, for he classes her as a 40, but 
in the books of the navy. If we look, for a moment, at the 
Prevoyante’s establishment of guns, as by Admiralty-order of 
August 17, 1796, we shall find that this "36-gun frigate was, 
in more than one instance, an anomaly of her day. 


No. Pdrs. 

First, or birth deck .10 carrs. 24 

Secortd, or main deck SO long 12 

Quai'terdeck and forecastle ... 6 . „ 9 

,, 10 carrs. 18 


Carriago-gitns 56 

Men and boys 281 


Suppose the captain of tlie Prevoyante, having taken a French 
frigate, were to state, as others had done before him, that his ship 
was of 36 guns,” would not the French officers consider the dis- 
crepancy as too gross to be otbe^r than a typographical error— a 
substitution of a 3 for a 5 ? , 

On the 25th of May the British 16-gun ship-sloop Thom, 
Gaptain Robert Waller Otway, bdng on the Ai^ndvrard-Islead 
etation, fell in with, and, after a spirited action of 36 minutes, 
during which the enemy was repulsed In.twp attempts to board, 
captured the 18-gun ship-corvette Courier-National, command^ 
by adisutenant de vaisseau. 

The Thom, whose guns were 6-pounders, with a crew onboard 
,<^80 men and boys, had only five men wounded ; while the loss 
M the Courier-National, whose guns were 8 and 6 pounders, with 
(^.^w ofi 119 men and boys, amounted to seven l^illed apd 20 
ii^ounded. ^ 
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This was a well-contested match ; and, while every credit is 
due to Captain Otway and his numerically inferior crew, for so 
promptly deciding it, the loss sustained by the French ship 
shows that her officers and men were by no means deficient in 
bravery. 

In the month of June Admiral Hotham, while cruising with 
the British fleet off the Island of Minorca, received intelligence 
that the French fleet was at sea. To ascertain the fact, the 
admiral, on the evening of the 23d, detached the 28-gun frigate 
Dido, Captain Geoige Henry Towry, and 12-pounder 32.gun 
frigate Lowestofie, Captain tlobert Gambier Middleton, to re- 
connoitre the road of Toulon. On the 24th, at 4 a.m., latitude 
41° 8' north, longitude 6° 30' east, these frigates, standing close 
hauled on the larboard tack, with the wind at north-riorth-west, 
descried approaching them, nearly ahead, the French 40-guii 
frigate Minerve, Captain Perr6e, and 36-gun frigate Art^mise, 
Captain Charbonnier, which frigates, by a singular coincidence, 
baa been ordered by the French admiral to proceed off Minorca, 
and ascertain the truth of a rumour that the British fleet was 
at sea. 

As soon as the private signal made by the Dido, who was 
ahead of her consort, discovered the relation of the parties to 
each other, the French frigates wore round on the other tack 
and stood away. The Dido and Lowestoffe immediately made 
sail jn chase. At 7 a. m. it was evident that the French frigates 
were leaving their pursuers; but at 8 a.m. the Minerve and 
Artemise, as A; proof that they were not disposed to decline a 
combat with two ships, whose inferior force must now have be- 
trayed itself, again wore round, and, with French colours flying, 
stood on under easy sail to meet the Dido and Lowestoffe ; who, 
with colours hoisted, and all clear for action, kept their course to 
hasten the Junction. 

Oil arriving within about a mile of the Didoes larboard and 
weather bow, the Minerve, who was at some distance ahead of 
her consort, wore round on the same tack as the Dido, and at 
8 h. 30 m. A.M. opened her fire upon the latter. The Dido, how- 
ever, reserved her fire until 8 h. 45 m. ; when, having got close 
under the, Minerve’s starboard and lee beam, the Bnti^ frigate 
commenced a steady and well-directed cannonade. In about 
five minutes the Minerve, suddenly bearing up, with yards 
square, attempted to decide the contest at once by running down 
the little ship that was presuming to contend with her. Just as 
the Minerve^s flying jib-boom was about to touch 'the Dido's 
main yard, the latter put her helm aport, to avoid receiving 
directly upon her beam, a shock which, with the weight and 
impetus or the French frigate, must have sent her to the bottom. 
Owing to this well-planned movement, the Dido received the 
blow obliquely, the luff of the Minerve’s starboard bow taking 
her on the larboard quarter. But so heavy, notwithstanding 
VOL. r, z 
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Csptaiii Towry^g precaution, was the shock, that it drove the 
Dido" tieaxly atnwart the hawse of the Mineire ; and, the latter’s 

S ^boom being carried away by the former's main rigging, the 
wspm of the Minerve became locked in the mizen ngging of 
the Dido. 

From the bowsprit, thus favourably placed, the Frenchmen, 
uhder Oover of the Minerve’s foremost guns and a heavy fire of 
musketiy, attempted to board, but were prevented, as well by Ae 
pikemen on the Dido’s quarterdeck, as by the violence with 
which the ships, owing to a great swell and hollow sea, were 
striking against each other. After about a quarter of an hour’s 
contest in this situation, and when the Dido was literally hang- 
ing by her mizen rigging on the Minerve’s bowsprit, the latter 
snapped short in two, carrying overboard with it, besides eight 
or ten of the French boarders, the Dido’s badly wounded mizen- 
mast. The wreck was quickly cleared ; and, the colours of the 
Dido having fallen into the sea with the gaff, the signal-man, 
Henry Barling, with characteristic bravery, nailed a union jack 
to the stump of the mast. 

As soon as she had thus cleared herself, the Minerve passed 
along the Dido’s larboard beam, rubbing sides the whole way, 
and the mutual cannonade recommenced with vigour. Presently, 
however, the lower yards of the Minerve, hooking the leeches of 
the Dido’s two remaining topsails, tore them out of the bolt- 
ropes ; and the French frigate, continuing to range ahead, left 
the Dido almost a wreck upon her larboard quarter. 

Having, owing to the Dido’s position ahead of the Minerve, 
been prevented from firing into the latter’s stern as she passed 
under it to assist her consort, the Lowestoffe now placed herself 
on the Minerve’s larboard bow, about a ship’s length from her ; 
and at 9 A. m. opened her fire, which, in six or eight minutes, 
brought down by the board the French frigate’s unsupported 
foremast, also her main and mizen topmasts. About this time 
the Art4mise, who, in running past, had fired an ineffectual 
broadside into each of the British frigates, hauled her wind and 
made all sail. 

• At 9 h. 15 m. A.M., the escape of the Minerve being rendered 
impossible. Captain Towry caused the signal to chase to be 
spread over the Dido’s quarter. The Lowestoffe thereupon 
quitted the Minerve, ai^d made all sail in pursuit of the Art6- 
mise ; and the Dido, setting her only serviceable sail, the fore- 
sail, stretched ahead to repair her damages. The Art6mise and 
Lowestoffe soon began exchanging their chase-guns; but the 
latter, having unfortunately received a shot through her mizen- 
mast, cbuld not carry her mizen topsail. In consequence of this, 
the Art^mise gained upon the Lowestoffe so much, that Captain 
^Bowry, at 10 h. 30 m. a. m., made the Utter’s signal of recai. 

At 11 h. 30 m. the Lowestoffe again closed with the Minerve 
4>n the starboard quarter, and soon opened upon her a heavy 
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raking fire« In the mean time the Dido, having bent new fore 
and main topsails, and partially repaired^ h^r damaged rigging, 
had wore and made sail in the direction of the Minepre ; who, 
at 11 h. 45 m., on her rnhseninast being shot away by the board, 
and with it her colours, hailed the Lowestoffe to ^nd a bpat and 
take possession. At this time the Artemise was nearly hull* 
down to windward; and the Minerve, certainly, if not in a 
defenceless, was in an utterly unmanageable state. 

The Dido, out of her complement of 193 men and boys, had 
her boatswain (Cuthbert Douglas) and five seamen killed, her 
first lieutenant (Kichard Buckoll, who, however, did not quit 
the deck), captain’s clerk (Richard Willan), and 13 seamen 
w'ounded. The Lowestoffe, out of her complement of 212, had 
none killed and only three wounded. Each of these frigates 
carried the guns of her class, as described at J and H of the 
table at p. 91, with four 18-pounder carronades in addition; 
making the Lowestoffe’s guns 36, and those of the Dido 32. 

The minerve mounted two carronades less than her establish- 
ment at p. 54, or 42 guns in all, with a complement on board of 
318 men and boys, and is represented to have lost upwards of 
20 in killed and w^ounded (among the latter her captain), exclu- 
sive of those that were drowned by the falling of the bowsprit. 
The loss sustained by the Artemise, a regular 36, mounting 40 
guns, out of a complement amounting at least to 300, could not 
of course be ascertained, but, from her small share in the action, 
was probably of very slight amount. 

In every point of view, this was a gallantly fought action on 
the part of the British. The Minerve alone was superior in 
broadside weight of shot to the Dido and Lowestofle together, 
and the Artemise was rather more than a match for the Low&i 
stoffe. The conduct of Captain Towry was lioble in the ex- 
treme. His senior rank gave him, although commanding the 
smaller ship, the right of choosing his antagonist, and he did 
not hesitate a moment in laying the Dido alongside a ship of 
nearly double her size and force. A ship of 1102 tons, and 318 
men, coming stem-on upon a ship of 595 tons, and 193 men, 
was indeed a critical situation for the latter; and, had the 
Miuerve’s consort qot behaved in a most dastardly manner, the 
Didp at least muit have become the prize of the French com- 
modore. 

. It ' was w'ell for the Dido that the Lowestoffe’s captain pos- 
sessed none of the backwardness of the captain of the Artemise ; 
and, indeed, so ready is Captain Towry to admit the benefit he 
derived from his consort’s aid ; so far is he from wishing .to 
monopolize the credit of the victory, that in his official letter he 
says, " By Captain Middleton’s good conduct the business of 
the day was, in a great measure, brought to a fortunate issue.” 

The Minerve was conducted in safety to Port-Mahon, and 
afterwards to Ajaccio, and was added to the British navy, under 

z 2 
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the command of Captain Tomy, as a 38-gim frigate; to whicll 
elass^ from her fine qualifications, the Mmenrebecame avaluable 
acquisition. The Dido’s first lieutenant, already named, was 

a promoted to the rank of commander; as was also Mr. 
a Sydney Horton, the first lieutenant of the Lowestoflfe. 

On the 22d of August, at 1 p. m., as a British squadron undef 
the orders of Captain James Alms of the 36*gun frigate R^union^ 
composed of, besides that frigate, the 60-gun ship Isis, Captain 
Robert Watson, 18-pounder 32-*gun frigate Stag, Captain Joseph 
Sydney York, and 28-gun frigate Vestal, Captain Charles White, 
was cruising in the North Sea, off the coast of Norway, the ivfo 
Dutch 36-gun frigates Alliance and Argo, and the 16-gun cutter 
Vlugheld (Nelly, in the gazette-account), were discovered to 
windward, standing towards the shore on the larboard tack. 
Chase was given, and a change of wind enabled the Stag, at 
about 4 h. 15 m. p. m., to close with the Alliance, the stemmost 
vessel. The remaining British ships, meanwhile, devoted their 
attention to the Argo and Vlugheld, in the hope to cut them off 
from the harbour of Egeroe, towards which they were directing 
their course. After about an hour’s action with the Stag, the 
Alliance hauled down her colours; but under what circum- 
stances as to damage or loss, the official account does not inform 
us, and, at this late day, we have no means of ascertaining. 

The Stag, armed and manned like her sister frigate, the 
Lively, had four men killed and 13 wounded. The Alliance^ 
whose 36 guns consisted of 26 long 12-pounders, six long 6s, 
and four brass 24-pounder carrouades, with a crew of 240 men 
hoys, undoubtedly sustained a loss, and, in all probability, 
tb k much greater amount than that of her superior opponent, 
the Stag; but, as above stated, no notice is taken of it in 
Captain Alms’s letter: a piece of neglect of which we have 
already pointed out the injustice. One circumstance is clear, 
that the Alliance, from the first, had no chance of success, the 
R6union alone being quite a match for the Areo, who was 
armed precisely the same as the Alliance; and then a 60-gun 
ship and a 28-gun frigate were ready, if nece^ssary, to assist the 
Stag. 

After a running fight, in whibh the Reunion lost one man 
Jcilled and three wounded, the Isis, two men wounded, and the 
two killed and 16 wounded, besides bring hulled mth, 
thirty 24>pound shot, rand having her sails and rigging much cu^ 
the Aigo» mth the cutter, got safe into ]%eroe. 

«>SaTuig blamed Captain Alms for an omission, we are boijtbd 
to riiow where he has acted in a manner highly laudable and 
worthy of imitation. '' I have,” he says in his letter, ^'fhoit|^t 
jnroper, for their lordships' information, to send in the Alliimce 
with my despatches by Lieutenant William Huggell, of his 
jKMy^ty’s fhip under my command, whom I recommend to'their 
favour, who will inforq|dthrir lordsUps with every piocet^^ df 
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4^ diase atid action ; Irut, as the Alliance struck to the Stag, 
ha^ put Mr. Patrick TE»iyii, her first lieutenant, to take charm 
of her, with orders to proceed to the Nore.” # 

fnthe beginning of the month of September the 12*pounder 
32-guh Southampton, Captain JTapies Macnamara, had 

been left, hkii company with the 18-gun ship-sloop Moselle, 
Captain pbarles Brisbane, to watch the port or Genoa, in which 
Iw, waiting for an opportunity to return to Toulon, the French 
3o^n frigate Vestale, 28-guii frigate or ‘^corvette'' Brune, and 
14-gun brig-corvettes Alerte and Scout On the 28th Captain 
Macnamara detached the Moselle on service to Vado ; and, on 
the 29th, in the afternoon, while standing in towards Genoa, 
the Southai^ton discovered several sail steering to the west*' 
ward. The British frigate immediately crowded sail after the 
largest ship, which was no other than the Vestale, who, with 
her little squadron and several small privateers, had taken ad- 
vantage of the Moselle's temporary absence to effect her own 
and their escape. ' 

At 10 p. M. the ^Southampton arrived within hail of the 
Vestale, and receiving no satisfactory answer, firiekl her starboard 
broadside into the French frigate's larboard quarter. The 
Vestale returned the fire, but, wishing to avoid an action, at 
10 h. 25 m. p. M. tacked, and was promptly followed by the 
Southampton, who soon brought her larboard guns to bear. 
The Vestale now crowded all sail to get away ; as did also the 
Brune, who was at a short distance ahead of her. The South- 
ampton, after having partially repaired her damaged rigging, as 
she stood on in chase, discovered the Alerte and Scout brigs 
close to her, endeavouring to effect their escape by steering dif- 
ferent courses. At 11 p. m., just as the Southampton was 
getting within point-blank range of the Vestale, the former’s 
mizenmast, from a severe wound it had received and the press 
of sail now carried, fell over the side. Although the wreck was 
cleared, a jury-mast erected, and fresh sails bent and set, with 
surprising alacrity, the time lost could not be regained ; and the 
Vestale, in chase of whom the Moselle joined about midnight, 
effected her escape, with the loss, as it afterwards appeared, of 
eight men killed and nine wounded, 

Thhs ended an affair, in which a different line of conduct on 
the'^art 'Of the French commander might, on a fair calculation 
of the bdds in bis favour^ have enabled him to capture a British 
frigate* All that can now be said is, that the gallantry of the 
9outhampton's captain afforded a remarkable contrast to the 
pusillanimity (for it would be wrong to call it by any other 
name) of the captain of the Vestale*^ 


♦ Mr. Manhall, in his biographical work (vol. i., p. 686), statm that the 
Southampton ran the Vestale on board, and ^ soon compelled her tqsur- 
rendei^” but that, when about to take possession, the former lost her mizeu- 
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^ Or the 28th of September, at 4 h. 80 hl a. m., the Biitmlt 
htired Gutter Rose, Lieutenant William Walker, of eight 4- 
pounders and only 13 men and one bot on board, being near to 
the island of Capraria on her passage from Leghorn to Bastia in 
Corsica, discovered three (rench lateen-rigged p^vatem to 
leeward. At this time almost the only man on dwck was the 
steersman, but the alarm soon brought up from their beds the 
remainder of the cutter's small crew; and,, although he had on 
board a king’s messenger, Mr. Mason, and two ladies, as pas- 
sengers, and 10,000/. in specie. Lieutenant Walker formed the 
bold resolve of attacking the three vessels, either of which, in 
point of men at least, was known, from the complement they 
usually carried, to be more than treble the force of the Rose. 

The cutter was quickly cleared for action, and bore down 
with a moderate breeze and smooth sea directly for the largest 
of the privateers, which was at some distance to leeward of the 
other two. It was the intention of Lieutenant Walkeiuto give 
this privateer the cutter’s stem, and for that purpose he himself 
attended to the steering ; but, the Rose getting near, the lieu- 
tenant rushed forward to be among the foremost of the boarders, 
when the man whom he had left at the helm either misunder- 
stood or neglected his orders, and permitted the privateer to 
shoot too far ahead. 

The consequence was, that instead of striking the privateer 
amidships, the cutter with her bowsprit merely carried away the 
former’s mizenmast and the projecting part of her stern. While 
passing to leeward, however, the Rose poured in a destructive 
raking^ fire with three round shot in every gun. She then luffed 
up, with the intention of placing herself on the bows of her 
antagonist, but became becalmed by the latter’s sails. At length 
the Rose moved ahead, and, in tacking, carried away with her 
main boom the privateer's fore yard. On coming round upon the 
other tack, the Rose discharged a second broadside into her 
antagonist, and set fire to her foresail and mizen. The privateer 
instantly called for quarter, and struck. 

After threatening the French captain to sink his vessel if he 
attempted to make sail, Lieuten|nt Walker, who could have ill 
spared any bands to take possession, stood after the nearest of 
the two other privateers, and, by a well-directed broadside be- 
tween wind and water, sebt the second privateer to the bottom ; 
nor, circumstanced ds he was, and knowing the unprincipled 
character of thbse sea-banditti, could that officer be blamed fixr 
not staying to pick up the drowning crew. The Rose left them 
to their fiwte, and, finding the third privateer making off to wind- 
ward, stood towards, and with great difficulty secured the one. 
^I^^ .had struck to her. 

tosst, and the Vestale "rehoisted her colours,” and went off befi>re the wind, 
srword of this is to be found in toe Southampton*^ log : it is therefor^ 
itt idl probability, iiicorrect#l^ 
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EOSE AII1> PREKCH PRIVATCEHS* 

This prirateer mounts qq 9 brass Ion? 6-pounder and four U 
pound swivels on her bpw. And 12 brass blunderbusses, or 
mosketooRS, on her sides, and had on board when taken, exclu* 
sive of 19 reported as killed, 29 inen. The privateer that was 
sunk waA' stilted to have had on board 56 men, and the one that 
escaped, 48 ; making a total of 146 opposed to 14. Of this her 
small ikew the Rose was so fortunate as to have only one man 
hurt, and that was by having his foot accidentally crushed by 
one of the gun-carriages. This intrepid fellow, William Brown 
byname, although so painfully wounded, could not be persuaded 
to go below, s^ing to his commander, " Indeed, sir, you cannot 
spare a man ; I can sit here and use a musket as welt as any of 
them.''* Notwithstanding her crew had escaped so surprisingly, 
the Rose had her hull struck with shot in every direction, her 
mast and main boom badly wounded, and her sails riddled like 
a sieve. 

Battening down the privateer's men in their vessel and then 
taking her in tow, the Rose steered with her prize for Bastia, 
where, in a day or two, they both arrived. Lieutenant Walker 
soon afterwards, for his very gallant behaviour, received a most 
flattering letter from the Viceroy of Corsica, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
as well as from Admiral Hotham, the British commander-in-chief 
on the station. But« owing to some unexplained cause, the 
official letter addressed to Admiral Hotham never found its way 
into the Gazette : hence the affair, although long a topic of ad- 
miration among the officers of the British navy serving in the 
Mediterranean, produced no beneficial result to the party who 
had so nobly sustained the honour of the British flag. 

On the 10th of October, at 9h. 30 m. a.m., the British 12- 
pounder 32-gun frigate Mermaid, Captain Henry Warre, cruising 
off the island of Grenada, discoverecl a ship and brig at anchor 
off La-Baye, and made all sail towards them. At 10 h. 30 m. 
A.M. the two vessels, which were the French ship-corvette R6- 
publicaine, of 18 guns, and the brig-corvette Brutus, of 10 guns, 
got under way and made sail to the southward, with the wind 
oAaterly, 

Finding that the Mermaid was gaining fast upon her, the 
Brutus bore up and steered for the land, anchoring, at 10 h. 50 m,/ 
in thk bay of . Kequain. The frigate bore up also, and at nom 
anchored close to the brig ; who soon begap landing her crew, 
consistmg of 50 sailors and .70 soldiers. After firing several 
broadsides at the Brutus and at the ]^op1e landing from her. 
Captain Warre sent his boats, manned and arme<}, and took 
possession of the brig. It now appeared that two men, left on 
odiidrd for that purpose, bad just set the brig on fire in the fore 
hold, and the Bntish were obliged to scuttle the decks to 

e The men, in these cases, being hired with the vessel, receive no allows 
hnee for woui^. 
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tikigiiish the flames. This done/ the Mermaid and her pniKe^ at 
3 P. Jff., Mreighed and made sail out of the bay. 

On the fSth, in the evenings having seen the Bratus safe into 
StrOeorge’s^ the Mermaid came to an anchor off one of the 
Amall islands close to the northward of Grenada $ and on the 
14thy at daybreak, weighed in chase of a ship in the westhy 
north, or leeward quarter. At 10 h. 46 m. a.m. the R6pab*» 
licaine, as the ship proved to be, put before the v^nd under all 
sail; and at 3h. 60m. p.m., after a running fight since noon, 
and a close action of ten minutes, struck her colours, with a loss, 
out of a crew, including a French general (intended to command 
at Grenada) and his suite and several other passengerr amount- 
ing to 260 men, of nearly 20 killed and several wounded. On 
board the Mermaid one seaman only was killed and three 
wounded. 

On the 14th of October, at 1 p.m., while the British frigates 
Melampus, Captain Sir Richard John Strachan, and Latona, 
Cfmtain the Honourable Arthur Kaye Legge, were running 
before a fresh south-south-east wind, between the island of 
Gh'oix and the main land of France, the batteries on each side of 
the channel opened ' non them a heavy but ineffectual fire ; and 
which the fri^tes, as they passed rapidly on, returned with one 
or two broadsides each. At 6 p m. the south point of the island 
of Groix bore from them east, distant seven Itugues. 

On the 16th, at 6h. 16 m. a.m., as these two frigates were 
standing close hauled jn the tarboard tack, with the wind at 
west by north, two ships were desv.ied in the south-west, and a 
brig in the north-wesc. The latter was the French 16-gan brig- 
corvette Eveill4, and the two former the French 40*gun frigate 
Tortue and 36-gun frigate Ner6ide, making the best of flieir 
way to Rochefort, after a 60 days’ tolerably successful cruise in 
company with the new 44-gun frigate Forte, who appears to have 
got safe in during th preceding night. 

The Latona, as soon as she had signalled the two strange 
frigates to her consort, edged away towards them, and was 
<mickly followed, under all sail, by tiie Melafaipus. At 11 a.k. 
the 74-gun ship Orion, Captain* Sir James Saumarez, and 36- 
frigate Thalia, Captain Lord Henry Paulet, made their ap- 
pearance in the north-east, and joined in the chase. At three- 
quarters past noon the Latona, wno was at some distance ahead 
of her consort, began firing her bCw-cttasers at the rearmost 
French frigate ; and the latter, shortly afterwards, returned the 
fire from her stern-chasers. At 3 p.m. the Orion, having ba^y 
sprung her main topmast, wore and discontinued the chate, 
^luling'iip for two sail in the north-north-west ; which proved 
W be the 40-gun frigate Pomoue, Commodore Sir John Bor- 
llse Warren, and 36-gun frigate Concorde, Captain Anthony 
Jffunt. ' . ^ 

In the mean time flm Latona and Melampus, followed by the 
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Thalia, continued the chase under all sail, with a fiesh breeze 
from south-west by west. At 4 p. m • the Latona had gained con* 
siderably upon the steromost French frigate ; when, the Baiges 
d’Olonne bearing east half*north distant only two miles, and the 
wind blowing dead upon the shore with a heavy sea, the pilot 
refused to twe further charge of the shiv. The Latona there* 
upon shortened sail, and hauled her wind to the north-west; as 
did, about the same time, the Melampus, and other chasing 
ships. The two French frigates, thus unavoidably left to them- 
selves, ran through the Pertuis-Breton, and were soon at anchor 
in the waters at Rochefort. 

The brig-corvette was not so fortunate. At 2 p. m.. Isle 
d'Ycu bearing south-east by south distant three leagues, the 
British 74-gim ship Thunderer, Captain Albermarle Bertie, dis- 
covered the Eveille standing to the south-east, and made all sail 
in chase At 4 h. 30 m. p. m. Sir John Warren, with his ships, 
appeared to leeward. Both the Thunderer and Pomone som 
opened their fire upon the Eveill4 ; and at 6 p. m., having pre- 
viously thrown all her guns overboard, the brig struck her ccHours, 
and was taken possession of by an officer from the Pomone. 
The latter, shortly afterwaHs, accompanied by the Thunderer, 
Concorde, and prize, anchoied in the road of Isle d’Yeu. 

As the commanding officer on this occasion. Sir John Borlase 
Warren possessed the right to do, hat he was always fond of 
doing, pen the official letter to the Admiralty. Whether any 
one of the captains under h*m would not have given a more 
correct account of the occurrences he reports, wou appear by a 
slight analysis of his letter, as it stands in the London Gbzette. 
Sir John says ; The ^quil^n, who was the headmost, being 
within gun-shot of the enemy, they doubled he Baleine bank, 
and proceeded up the Pertuis d*Antioche to Rochefort.” Now, 
the Aquillon, if she was in chase at all, got scarcely any nearer 
than the Pomone herself. Admitting a mistake in the name, 
and that Sir John meant the Latona, did he also mistake the 
Pertuis-Breton for the Pertuis-d*Antioche J So far from the 
Latona having doubled the Baleine bank,” she found herself, 
on shortening sail, much within it, and had to beat out at a con- 
siderable risk. 

Bat, let us see what Sir John says about the capture of the 
Eveille. I hauled to the wind directly, and discovered two 
other sail in the north-west, steering in fof the land ; the whole 
squadron chased, and on our nearer approach found them to be a 
ime-of-battle ship and a corvetjte-bng ; I endeavoured to cut 
them off from the land, and, after seveial shots had been fired, 
Ae corvette brought to, and proved to be, &c.” What is the 
inference here but that Sir John, in a frigate, endeavoured to cut 
off from the land a French Ime-of-battle ship and corvette- 
brig ? ^ Will it be credited, that neither the Thunderer, nor the 
captain of heri is named in Sir John Warren’s letter.^ It was 
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tke accidaktal discovery of the following words in the OsioDTs 
logf' An English line-of-battle ship in chase of a corveiteK 
bng/’ that induced us to investigate the subject. In the chase 
of the two frigates. Sir John might have aUeged as an tMxme, 
the distance of the Pomone from them ; bat now Imppened iw 
to forget the Thunderer, when that ship actually acconmnied 
the Pomone and their joint prize to the anchorogeat IsledTeisI 

s COLONIAL EXPEDITIONS . — VfSBT INDIES. 


As soon as news reached France of the success of the re- 
publicans at Guadeloupe, every exertion was used to send but 
supplies to Victor Hugues. On the 17th of November, 1794^ 
the 50-gun frigate, or ras6, Hercule, 36-gun frigate Astr5e, two 
corvettes, an armed ship or two, and eight or ten sail of trans- 
ports, having on board about 3000 troops, with warlike stores of 
every description, sailed from Brest bound to the Antilles. 

On the 5th of January, 1795, at 8 a. m., latitude 16° 80' north, 
Desirade bearing west, distant 12 leagues, the British 74-gun 
ship Bellona, Captain George Wilson, cruising in company with 
the 32-gun frigate Alarm, Captain Charles Carpenter, descried 
two ships of that very French convoy standing towards her; but 
which, on discovering their mistake, tacked and stood away. 
The British ships went immediately in chase, with light winds 
and very hazy weather. At noon 10 sail, lymg to, were dhih 
covered to leeward. 


. Supposing these ships and the two first seen to be a squadron 
of French men-of-war, the British 74 and frigate discontinued 
the chase until 1 p. m.; when the strangers gave a decided 
proof of their unwarlike character by bearing up. Observing 
this, the Bellona and Alarm again stood after them, the weather 
very squally and still Hazy. At 5 p. m. the Bellona made the 
Adarm’s signal to attack the convoy, while she prepared to en*^ 
gage the five ships, or as Captain wUson calls them, ** frigates,” 
which had formed i)^ the rear of the convoy. 

The Bellona, who was one of the fastest and handiest 74s ul 
the British navy, soon overtool^ and, after the discharge of a 
few shot, compelled the stemmost of these to strike. On takii^ 
|i06session, at 8 a. m., of jthe " frigate,” as Captain Wilson in bis 
jflt|RBal still calls her, she was found, to be the Duras, of 30 

g iiiw, 400 troops, abd 70 seamen.”^ The crew reported tbeur 
ip in a sinking state; during which time,” asm Captain 
Wilson, ** I lay to, expecting the other frigates to mtch me on 
^ tack, when Captain Carpenter hailed me to observe the 
AtSh. 30 m. p. m., continues Captain Wilson, I saw 
vflpjbgates had bore up.” On this, after direetii^ the Alarm 
dHbdm charge of the prize and follow with all expedition, the 
ipiona, a third time, maid sail in chase ; bat, favoured as weft 
% a dark and'squaUjftiight as by the awkwardness,, to use no 
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harsher term, of the British 74 and frigate, the whole of the 
French ships, except the one which appears to have been thrown 
out as a bait or decoy, effected their escape. 

While the Bellona was making the best of her way to Mar- 
tinique, the Hercule and her charge steered for the island of their 
destination, Guadeloupe, and on the following day, the 6th, 
reached Pointe^cL-Pitre in safety, and, after such an escape, it 
may be added, in triumph. A second piece of good fortune, in- 
deed, appears to have attended the French commodore ; for, on 
the preceding morning, the British 64-gun ship Veteran, Captain 
William Hancock Kelly, when within only a few hours^ sail of 
her appointed station in Cosier bay, had put back to the south* 
ivard, to attend the crippled Blanche and Pique to the Saintes. 

The arrival of this important reinforcement inspired Victor 
Hugues with designs against the other ceded islands. Having 
not only troops, but transports to convey, and ships of war to 
protect them, this demon of republicanism, whose barbarity, as 
fully accredited on several occasions, was of the most revolting 
description, readily contrived to land soldiers at Sainte-Lucie, 
St.-Vincent, Grenada, and Dominique. Artful emissaries accom- 
panied the troops, and soon succeeded in raising a ferment in the 
islands which they visited. The negroes, charibs, and many of 
the old French inhabitants, revolted ; and dreadful were the 
atrocities perpetrated upon the well-affected. Neitlier age nor 
sex was spared ; and plantations, in every direction, were seen 
mouldering beneath the firebrands of the insurgents. 

The British troops, thinly distributed from the first, and 
since reduced by fatigue and sickness, could offer, in genemi, 
but a feeble resistance to the numbers of different enemies 
opposed to them. The garrison of Sainte-Lucie, numbering 
2000 men, evacuated that island on the 19th of June, and were 
embarked on board the armed store-ship Experiment, Lieu- 
tenant John Barrett, and a trauvsport in company: th^ had 
suftered greatly, both by the climate and the enemy. By the 
27th of the month, the rebellion in Dominique bad been com- 
pletely quelled by the few British troops stationed there, assisted 
by the. bulk of the inhabitants. The island of St.-Vincent and 
a part of Grenada were, at the close of the year, still in a re- 
volted state. 

In landing troops at the commencement, co-operating with 
them iJk the proseciitton, or withdrawing them at the abandon- 
ment, of an attack, the officers and seamen of the British na^ 
eiinced their customary zeal and activity, and freely obtained, 
ffoni those with whom they acted on shore, their commendations 
attdithanks*^ Our researches have enabled us to name the fol- 
lowing as among the officers, who, on the occasions alluded to, 
particulariy distinguished themselves. Captain Charles Sawyer 
of the Bfamebe, Captain Frederick Watkins of the Resource 
Captain Joskw R(^ers of the Quebec (pre-eminently so, at 
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Grenada especially), and Lieutenant John Barrett of the 
iiment. 

Early in thp month of Angust,'a British squadron, under tb^ 
orders of Vice-admiral Sir Geoige Keith Elphinstone, and com- 
posed of the 


Gun-Bbip, 


74 

64 

16 


Monarcif . 

Victorious • 
Arrogant . 
America 
Stately 

Echo . . . 
Rattlesnake 


Vice-admiral (b.) Sir George Keith Elphinstone, 
Captain John ElphiBstone, 

„ William Clark, 

„ Richard Lucas, 

John Blankett, 

Billy Douglas, 

Temple Hardy, 

John William Spranger, 


K.D. 


having on board a detachment of the 78th regiment, commanded 
by Major-general Craig, anchored in Simon’s bay, Cape of Good 
H<me, 

Proposals were immediately made to tlie Dutch guvemor, Ge* 
neral Sluysken, to the effect that he should place me settlement 
under the protection of his Britannic majesty. This the governor 
refused, and, preparatory to his intention to set fire to Simon’s 
town, sent away the inhabitants. On the 14th, before this could 
be accomplished, 450 men of the 78tb, and 350 marines from the 
squadron, were landed and took possession of the town. The 
Dutch militia and Hottentots, meanwhile, had taken post on the 
adjacent heights, and occupied the pass of Muyzenburg, distant 
six miles from Cape-Town, well furnished with cannon, having a 
steep mountain on its right, and the sea, on its left, but difficult 
of approach on account of shallow water and a high surf on the 
shore. From this strong position, the enemy fired occasionally 
on the British patroles ; who, agreeably to their instructions! 
bad forborne to commence the slightest act of hostility. The 
British now determined on offensive operations ; and accoid*^ 
ingly, a detachment of 1000 seamen, formed into two battalions^ 
under the command of Captains Hardy of the Echo, andi 
Spranger of the Rattlesnake, were disembarked ; making with 
the soldiers and marines already on shore, a force of about 1800 
men. To facilitate the attack, the vice-admiral equipped a gun- 
l^t, and armed the launches of the ships with 24 and^l8 
j^under carronades. 

On the 7th of August, at noon, every thing being ready, and 
the witul favourable, the America 64 got under way> ana, with 
the of the same force, and the two sloops, the EehQ> 

in the absence of her captain, by Lieutenant Andrew 
^1^^ of the. Monarch, leading, stood in-diore, as close as the 
'‘"^lowness of the water would admit. The ships, then aided 

^ the gun-boats and launches, which latter were of course 
.^jitoled to mi much closer, covered the line of march of the 
troops. At T P.M. Wk ships having arrived abreast of an ad^ 
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vanced post^ on vfhich two 24-pounders were in 9 unted, drove 
the enemy from it by the discharge of a few shots. A second 
position, defended by one gun, and one howitzer, was similarly 
abandoned. Soon aftenv^^ the ships arrived <mposite the 
enemy’s camp ; and being judiciously posted by Commodore 
Blankett, opened so brisk and well-directed a fire, as to compel 
the Dutch to fly, long ere Major-geneiral Craig and the troops 
could c<M>perate. The fire from the enemy's three field-pieces, 
killed two and wounded four men, besides disabling a gun, on 
board of the America, and wounded one man in the Stately. 
Some shots, also, passed through both ships, but did not mate- 
rially injure either of them. At 4 p.m. Major-general Craig, 
after a fatiguing march over heavy sandy ground, arrived at 
and took possession of the abandoned Dutch camp. 

The Dutch, who after retiring had taken post on an advan- 
tageous ridge of rocky heights at a short distance off, were, the 
same evening, driven from that position, also, by the advanced 
guard of the 78th, supported by the battalion, with the loss of 
only one British "officer, Captain Scott of the 78th, wounded. 
On the day following, the 8th, having undented their force 
from Cape-Town, the Dutch advanced with eight field-pieces, 
to regain the position they had lost; but, after some slight skir- 
mishing, in wnich great steadiness was displayed by the first 
battalion of seamen under Captain Hardy, the former were com- 
pelled to retire. The last-named officer had crossed the water 
with his battalion of seamen, as had also Major Hill, with the 
marines, and both seamen and marines received the enemy’s fire 
without returning a shot. '^They (the seamen) manceuvred,” 
says Major-general Craig, with a regularity which would not 
have discredited veteran troops.” The general also compliments 
the marines for their steady resolution on the same occasion. 
On the 18th five Dutch Indiamen, lying in Simon’s bay, were 
detained by the rear-admiral’s orders. Among them was the 
Willemstadt en Boetzlaar; which was afterwards named the 
Princess, and fitted out by the British at the Cape as a 20-gun 
ship. 

dome partial successes, gained on the 1st and 2d of Septem- 
ber, encouraged the Dutch, on the 3d, to meditate a general 
attack on the British camp. The former advanced in the night 
with all the force they could muster, and with a train of not less 
than 18 field-pieces. But, just at this critical moment, the long- 
eimcted English fleet, with reinforcements, appeajred in the 
offing. On the following morning 14 sail of East India ships, 
having on board a considerable quantity of troops, under the 
command of General Alured Clarke, with guns, ammunition, 
and stores of every sort, including an ample supply of provisions, 
came to an anchor in Simon’s bay. 

With this accession of strength, the admiral and general 
determined on an immediate attack upon Cape-Town. The 
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disembarkation of the troops, artillery, and stores, occn:^ed 
until the morning of the 14tn ; when the army began its march, 
each man carrying with him four days^ ptoTisions; The seamsu 
with their usual alacrity and cheerfulness, dmgged the camMiii 
through a deep sand, although annoyed occasionally by a galtiOg 
fire. In the mean time the America, the two sloops, and the 
Bombay«Oastle Indiaman, Ca^ain Acland, whose men had 
Tolunteered and greatly assistea in the removal of the cammo, 
proceeded round to Table bay, to make a diversion on that side. 
This so alarmed the Dutch* governor, whose troops had been 
retiring before those of General Clarke, that the foriner, on the 
same night, sent in a flag of truce, asking a cessation of arms for 
48 hours, in order to settle the terms of capitulation. General 
Clarke refused to grant more than 24 hours ; and, at the termi- 
nation of that period, the town and colony fell into the possession 
of Great Britain. The regular troops that surrendered amounted 
to about 1000. The ship Castor, and armed brig Star, both 
belonging to the Dutch East India company, were here seized. 
The latter was taken into the British servici^, and named the 
Hope. ^ 

In our account of the proceedings of Lord Howe’s fleet in the 


year 1794, we mentioned that tne Suffolk 74, Captain Peter 
Kainier, and a few other vessels of war, parted company from his 
lordship off the Lizard on the 4th of May, bound with convoy to 
the East Indies. By the able management of Commodore Rainier, 
that convoy, and a very numerous one it was, arrived in the suc- 
ceeding November at Madras, without a missing ship, and what 
is still more extraordinary, without having touched any whereon 
the voyage. The commodore remained on the East India station 
as the British commander-in-chief, and in June, 1796, obtained 
his flag. 

On the 2l8t of July, in pursuance of orders from the govem- 
ment of Fort-George, Rear-admiral Rainier, with the Suffolk, 
Captain Robert Lambert, and 60-gun ship Centurion, Captain 
Samuel Osborn, sailed from Madras road, naving in charge some 
transports containing a detachment of troops, under the com- 
mand of Colonel James Stuart, destined to act against the Dutch 
possessions in the island of Ceylon, particularly against the im- 
portant posts of Trincomale and Oostenburg. 

^ At the same time th6i.44-gun ship Resistance, Captain Edward 
.Pakenham, accompanied by the tender of the Suffolk, and a 
transport having on board a small party of troops, was detached 
to assist in an expedition that bad previously sailed, escorted by 
the 32-gun frigate Orpheus, captain Henry Newcome, for the 
reduction of Malacca. On the 23d the Suffolk and convoy, then 
,off Negapatnam, were joined by the 44-gun ship Diomede, Cap- 
toin Matthew Smith (who had not yet keen tned by the court- 
imrtial noticed at p. 214), and a transport or two, with some 
additional troops, 
i w 
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Thus Strengihened^ the expedition agaun set sail on the 25th, 
and, on the Ist of August cast anchor in Back bay, in company 
«kh the 32-giiQ frigate Heroine, Captain Alan Hyde Ghirdner, 
had joined the day previous. On board the Heroine was 
Major A^ew, deputy a^utant-general, who had been sent to 
Fort Columbo, by Lord Udbart at Madras, ostensibly to explain 
to the Govemor-geiieral of Ceylon, M. Van-Angelbeck, the ob- 
ject of the expeditimi, but really to obtain from. him an order to 
the commandant at Trincomale, to admit 300 British troops to 
garrison Fort Oostenburg, situated within the harbour. This 
order Major Agnew had brought with him, but to which the 
commandant olTrincomale refused obedience. 

JNearly two days were occupied in useless remonstrances, when 
it was resolved to landtthe troops. Unfortunately, on that af- 
ternoon, the Diomede, in working into the bay against a strong 
land wind, with a transport in t^w, struck on a sunken rock, not 
laid down in the charts ; and, scarcely allowing time for the 
people to save themselves, went down with all her stores on 
Doard. The delay occasioned by this accident made it the fol- 
lowing morning, the 3d, before the troops could be landbd. The 
disembarkation then took place, at a spot about four miles to the 
northward of the fort of Trincomale, without the slightest oppo- 
sition. Owing, in part, to an extraordinary high surf and the 
violence of the wind, it took as many as ten days to land the 
whole of the stores and provisions. The carriage of these and of 
the artillery to the camp, a distance of about three miles, over a 
heavy ^and, was cheerfully executed by the seamen. 

On the I8th the troops broke ground, and still remained un-^ 
molested by the Dutch. On the 23d the English batteries, con- 
sisting of eight 18-poundcrs (three of them from the Suffolk), 
besides some guns of smaller caliber, opened their fire on the fort 
of Trincomale, and, by the 26th effected a practicable breach. 
A summons to the commandant was then sent in ; and, while that 
was being discussed within, every preparation for the assault was 
making without. The garrison demanded such terms as could 
not be granted. Others were forwarded. The non-acceptancc 
of these occasioned a recommencement of the firing; but, before 
it had continued many minutes, a white flag was suspended from 
the walls, and the Dutch commandant agreed to the terms which 
had been offered. The garrison consisted of 679 officers and 
men, and the serviceable ordnance, of nearly 100 pieces, in- 
cluding a large proportion of 18 and 24 pounders, The loss 
sustained by %e British in gaining this post, amounted, in king’s 
and in company’s troops, to 15 killed and 54 wounded, and in 
seamen to one killed and six wounded. 

On the 27th the fort of Oostenburg was summoned, and on 
the 31st surrendered upon the same terms as had been granted 
to Trincomal6. On the 18th of September the fort of Batticaloc 
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* surrendered to a detachment of troops under the command of 
Mmor Fraser, of the 22d regiment. 

On the 24th General Stuart embarked from Trincomal6, with 
a considerable detachment of troops and artilleiv, on board of 
the Centurion, Captain Samuel OsDom, company's frigate Bom- 
bay, Bombay store-ship, and Swallow and John packets, and on 
the 27th disembarked the whole at Point Pedro, island of Cey« 
Ion, about 24 miles from Jaffnapatam ; of which important post, 
on the 28th, the ^neral took quiet possession. ^ 

On the 1st of October the ]British 18-gun ship-sloop Hobart, 
Captain Benjamin William Page (late one of Rear-^miral 
Ranier's lieutenants and an officer of considerable experience in 
East-Indian navigation), having on board a detachment of the 
52d regiment, under the command of Qhptain the Honourable 
Charles Monson, took quiet possession of ]M[|olletive, another 
Dutch factory and military post on the island" of Ceylon. On 
the 5th the fort and small island of Manar, situated a short dis- 
tance to the north-west of Ceylon, surrendered to Captain Bar- 
butt, whom General Stuart immediately aft^^aking possession 
of Jaffnapatam, had detached on that service. 

The settlement of Malacca had also, since the 17th of August, 
surrendered by capitulation to the force under the orders of Ma- 
jor Brown, and of Captain Newcome of the Orpheus frigate. 
Chinsura and its dependencies likewise surrendered ; as, before 
the close of the year, did Cochin and all the remaining Dutch 
settlements on the continent of India. 
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The abstract of the British navy for the commencement of* 
this year* differs so subtly, in its more important totals, from 
that of the preceding year, as to require few if any additional 
observations. The ^ rst commission-column, shows an increase 
of 14 ship^^of the line, and of 60 ships altogether; a sufficient 
pi’oof that the dock-yards had not slackened in their exertions. 
The number of ships and vessels added to the British, from the 
French navy, since the date of the last abstract, amounts to 28, 
exclusive of five from the Dutch navy,t and two captured 
Dutch East India company’s vessels, which we have considered 
as privateers. The 15 iiurchased vessels in tlie abstract, or the 
greater part of them, had been in the English merchant-service. 
The loss sustained by the British- navy, during the year 1795, 
amounted to 12 ships, J including four of the line ; two of which, 
under circumstances that have been related, ‘wore captured by 
the French. 

Of the 1 1 ships which, at the date of the last, or third year’s 
abstract, remained on hand out of the 20 that were building at 
the date of the first, one ship only, the Ville-de-Paris, had been 
lauiiohed. Although the largest vessel hitherto built in an 
En:.^lish dock-yard, this 110-gun ship was rather exceeded, in 
length, by each of the French 80-gun ships captured by Lord 
Howe. For instance : , 

ft. in. 

Ville-dc-Paris length of lower deck, l90 2 


Sans-Pareil „ 193 0 

Juste „ 103 4 


Not, however, to be outdone by the French in the size of the 74- 
gun ship, the Admiralty had ordered ten to be laid down, nine 


* See Appendix, Annual Abstract No. 3. 
f See Appendix, Nos. 18 and 19. 
j; Ibid. No. 20. 
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of which, with the two 24-pounder 74s already on the stocks, 
averaged 1914 tons. 

The old 50-gun ship, it will be seen, has been displaced from 
the head of the under-line division, to make room for two new 
classes, composed of ships purchased from the East-India com- 
pany. These ships are described in a note subjoined to the 
abstract it may therefore suffice to say of them, that they 
proved, on trial, to be far fitter for their old than their new occu- 
pation. The 14 newly-built 18-gun brig-sloops at Y and 
with another, the Despatch, referred to in a note in that ab- 
straeVf were the first British men of war constructed of fir 
since the year 1757.J 

Carronades were rapidly spreading through the navy. Scarcely 
a ship was now without them. A tier of 32-pounders was 
mounted upon the second-deck of the nine purchased ships at 
R and S ; and there were individuals in several classes, whose 
armament was principally if not wholly composed of them. 
The 3*2-poundcr had been assigned as the main battery of a 
whole class, ^ which, otherwise, would have had only 6-pounder 
long guns. A new use had been found for the smaller calibers : 
every ship in the navy, down to the 18-gun brig inclusive, was 
ordered to be supplied with a carronade for her launch ; || to 
assist in carrying into execution the desperate service of cutting 
out vessels, an employment in which British seamen have so 
often distinguished themselves. 

The number of commissioned officers and masters, belonging 
to the British navy, at the commencement of this year, was, 


Admirals 

• • • • 

29 

Vice-admirals . 

• • • • 

40 

Rear-admirals . 

v 

superannuated 31 

36 

Post-captains . 

>9 

• • • * • 
superannuated 26 

466 

Commanders, or 

sloop-captains 

241 

Lieutenants 

99 

superannuated 29 

1878 

Masters . 

• 

404 


and the number of seamen and* marines, voted for the year 1796, 
was 110,000.11 ^ 

Towards the latter end of the year 1795, after having been 
long torn by domestic factions of the usual sanguinary charac- 

* See note R* to Annual Abstract No. 4. 

+ See note Y* ibid. 

I See p. 28. 

d See note F* to Annual Abstract No. 4. 

II First^rates, as wel^p 80s and 76s (or 24-pdr. 74s)» were allowed 24- 
pounders ^ 98s, 90s, 74pand G4s, IBjpounders ; and, from 50s (or 56s) to 
lajm sloops inclusive, 12-pounders. Order dated August 28, 1795. 

f See Appendix, No.«jj^ 
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ter, France effected a cban^ in her constitution. Instead of a 
national convention, the ruling power in the republic was vested 
in an executive directory of five members, and a legislative body 
composed of two chambers, namely, a council of ancients con- 
sisting of 260 members, and a council of five hundred one, 
third of each to be annually renewed. This, in a great degree, 
restored peace at home, but produced no such beneficial effects 
abroad. France, indeed, having no internal commotions to sup- 
press, could now devote her sole attention to her favourite 
pastime, that of attacking overrunning, and oppressing the 
nations around her. With most of tlicse she succeeded; hut 
there was one nation, whose humiliation would have gratified 
her more than that of all the others, which still opposed her 
with success. Against Endand a blow was at length to be 
struck, that, all good republicans hoped, and many expected, 
would number her eventually among the conquests of France. 

Although the summer and autumn passed, without the Brest 
fleet’s making any attempt to put to sea, yet the English go- 
vernment knew that an expedition upon a very extensive scale, 
was maturing in the port. The destinati(ni of that armament, 
however, much to the credit of the French government, was 
kept a profound secret. The British were left to conjecture, 
whether it was Ireland, Portugal, or Gibraltar; the latter was 
considered as by far the most likely. To be prepared for either 
case, the Channel fleet had been divided into three squadrons : 
one, under Rear-admiral Sir Roger Curtis, in tlie Formidable 
98, was ordered to cruise to the westward ; another, under Rear- 
admiral Thompson, in the London 98, was stationed off Brest : 
and the third, under Admiral Lord Bridport, in the Royal- 
George 100, remained at Spithead, to be despatched wherever 
the intelligence received by government might lead. On the 
29th of October Vice-admiral Colpoys iii the Niger frigate, 
joined the squadron off Brest, and exchanged ships with Rear- 
admiral Thompson; who immediately departed for England, 
leaviijg the vice-admiral with ten sail of the line. On the 7th 
of November, Sir John having then 12 sail, was joined by Rear- 
admiral Sir Roger Curtis with seven; but the latter shortly 
afterwards parted company, and on the 17th anchored with his 
squadron at St. Helen’s. 

The expedition, so long preparing at Brest, did certainly sail 
in this year; but as it was quite at the lattSr end of it, wc shall 
postpone our account of its proceedings until the next year’s 
events arrive in order of detail. 

On the morning of the 23d of February, during the temporary 
absence of the British squadron from before the Texel, a Dutch 
squadron, consisting of two 64, anfl two 6^[un ships, and se- 
veral frigates and sloops, escaped to sea ; fl|p unobserved, how- 
ever, by the British lo-gua bng-sloop EspiSgle, Captain I3enja- 
miq Roberts, and a cutter, both of which had been detached 

2 A 2 
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by the British admiral purposely to reconnoitre the port. The 
Butch ships steered to the northward, with the wind fresh at 
north-east, and, while the cutter hastened home with the intelli- 
gence, were followeii by the Espi^gle, until the succeeding day, 
the 24th; when, being 40 leagues to the north-eastward of 
Yarmouth, Captain Ilm}erts quitted them. In a day or two 
afterwards this squadron fell in with the 64-gun ship Glatton, 
Captain Henry Trollope, and three or four smaller vessels, 
belonging to Rear-admiral Pringle’s division. The Dutch 
formed in line, but did not follow the Glatton on her making 
sail to get oil'. In a short time afterwards Admiral Duncan 
resumed his craising-ground, and prevented any other Dutch 
squadron from quitting the Texel during the remainder of the 
year. 

At the commencement of the present year the fleet, under Sir 
John Jervis, who, it will be recollected, had, at the close of the 
last, succeeded Admiral Hotham in the chief command upon the 
Mediterranean station, amounted to 18 sail of the line, exclusive 
of a very numerous train of frigates and sloops. The fleet in 
Toulon, now, we believe, under the command of Rear-admiral 
Eustachc Brueys, amounted to 16 sail of the line, exclusive of 
three ships building ; one, an 80, nearly ready to be launched, 
and the remaining two, an 80 and a 74, in a very forward state. 

. There was, at anchor in the port of Carthagena, a squadron of 
seven sail of the line, which, in the present equivocal state of 
Spanish politics, required also to have its motions occasionally 
watched. 

In the latter end of February, or beginning of March, Sir 
John Jervis detached Vice-admiral the Honourable William 
Waldegrave, with the Barfleur 98, and four 74s, on a particular 
mission” to Tunis; cv, in plain words, to bring out, either by 
fair means or by foul, the late British 28-gun frigate Nemesis, 
and one of her captors, the French ship-corvette Sardine, which, 
with the French brig-corvette Postilion, had taken refuge in the 
harbour. On the night of the 9th of March the service was 
executed, with scarcely any opposition and no loss, by the boats 
of the sejuadron placed under 4ne orders of Captain John Sutton 
of the ligmont, and covered in their approach by that ship and 
the Bombay-Castle. On the next day the vice-admiral quitted 
Tunis, and in a few days afterwards rejoined the commandev-in- 
chief off Tpulon. 

Among the separate squadrons employed by Sir John Jervis,, 
was one under Commodore Nelson, consisting of the Agamemnon 
and Diadem 64s, the latter commanded by Captain George 
Henry Towry, the 32-gun frigate Meleager, Captain George 
Cockburjn, and sh^sloop TPeterel, Captain John Temple, de- 
tached on the 23arof April, when the fleet was cruising off 
Vado# with orders to the commodore to harass the coast of 
Genoa, and blockalm the port. On the 26th, in the afternoOD, 
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the squadyn steered for Laona bay, the commodore having* 
received intelligence that a large convoy, laden with stores fo'r 
the French army, had cast anchor off the town of Finale at the 
bottom of the bay. On arriving in sight of the anchorage, how- 
ever, four vessels only made their appeardlice, and these were 
moored under some batteries which opened on the Peterel as 
she was leading the boats of the squadron to the attack. The 
animated fire kept up from the ships in return effectually secured 
the boats, as they advanced to board and bring off the enemy's 
vessels ; a service which the British gallantly executed, not- 
withstanding a heavy fire opened upon them from the shore, 
close to wliicli the vessels were lyingl The detachments were 
commanded by Lieutenant Maurice W, Suckling, assisted by 
Lieutenants James Noble, Henry Compton, John Culverhouse, 
and Charles Ryder; all of whom distinguished themselves. 
Lieutenant Noble was badly wounded by a musket-ball in the 
head, and two seamen of the Meleager, one of them the cock- 
swain of her barge, were also wounded, but not dangerously. 

On the 31st the commodore, then with his little squadron, to 
which the 32-gun fngate Blanche, Captain d'Arcy Preston, and 
16-gun brig-sloop Speedy, Captain Thomas Elphinstone, had 
recently been added, cruising off‘ Oneglia, chased six French 
vessels running along shore, until they anchored close under a 
battery. At 3 p, m. the Agamemnon, preceded by the Meleager 
and followed by the Peterel and Speedy, anchored in less than 
four fathoms' water. The Diadem and Blanche, meanwhile, to 
the regret of their officers and crews, were too far to leeward to 
co-operate.. The smart cannonade of the three ships and brig 
soon silenced the batteries ; whereupon the boats of the squadron, 
in the face of the fire still kept up from three 18-pounders in a 
national ketch, the Genie, and one 18-pounder in a gun-boat, 
carried both vessels. The four transports in company had, in 
the mean time, run on shore ; but these, notwithstanding the 
musketry of the crews stationed on the beach, were finally 
brought off. The transports were laden with cannon, ordnance- 
stores, intrenching tools, and provisions ; which had been 
brought from Toulon, and were to have been landed at St.- 
Pierre d'Acsene, to be employed in the siege of Mantua. To the 
wjvut of the artillery on board these vessels was attributed, 
in a great degree, the failure of the attack upon that city. The 
loss sustained by the British, in the important service just de- 
tailed, amounted to only one man killed and three wounded. 

In the latter end of June the near approach of the French 
troops to Leghorn rendered the speedy removal of the British 
residents and their property, as well as of the stores and pro- 
visions lying there for the use of the British fleet, an object of 
immediate importance. Accordingly, the ^§|^nn frigate Incon- 
stant, Captain Thomas Francis Fremantle, then with two or 
three store-ships in company at anchor in the road, succeeded. 
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on the morning of the 27th, in bringing away the l^nglish and 
emigrants, or such of them as were desirous to quit Tuscany 
also 23 merchant ships and bri^, and 14 tartans, lying in the 
mole; the chief part of the valuable effects in the warehouses, 
and 240 oxen whicH^had been purchased for the use of Sir John 
Jervis’s fleet. At noon the French entered the town ; and at 
1 p. M. the batteries opened on the Inconstant, who immediately 
got under way, and with the only vessel that remained, a brig 
laden with ship- timber, escaped without any damage or loss. 
Commodore Nelson, in the 74-gun ship Captain, to which he 
had just been promoted, anchored off the Malora, to be ready to 
stop any ships that might be uninformed of the change that had 
taken place. The remainder of the British squadron in this 
quarter, under the orders of Captain Lord Garlics, in the 32- 
gun frigate Lively, proceeded, with the merchants and emi- 
grants, to San-Fiorenzo bay, where the British fleet was then 
lying. 

It being well understood that one of the objects of France, in 
taking forcible possession of the neutral city of Leghorn, was to 
afibrd her the additional means of receiving possession of 
Corsica, no doubt could exist as to her intentions upon the 
neutral fortress of Porto-Ferraio, in the isle of Elba, also be- 
longing to the Grand Duke of Tuscany. To frustrate the attempt 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, the viceroy of Corsica, in conjunction with 
Sir John Jervis, made proposals to the governor of the town; 
and on the 10th of July, in the morning, Commodore Nelson^ 
with the Captain 74 and a small frigate-squadron, on board of 
which was Major Duncan of the engineers, with a dc^fichment of 
troops, took quiet possession of Portc-Ferrajo, a place mounted 
with 100 pieces of cannon, and garrisoned by 400 regulars, ex- 
clusive of militia. Every preparation had been made to storm 
the town, had the governor refused the terms offered, among 
which was an assurance that the Tuscans should receive no injury 
whatever in their persons or property. 

On the 19th of August a treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, between France and Spain, was signed at Madrid; in 
one of the articles of which it was stipulated, that, within the 
space of three months, reckoning from the moment of the re- 
quisition, the power called on should hold in readiness, and place 
at the disposal of the J^ow'er calling, 15 sail of the line and 10 
heavy frigates and« corvettes, properly manned, armed, and 
victualled. ' It might easily have been guessed which would be 
the calling*' power; and France did not even wait until the 
negotiation had produced its result ere she demanded a Spanish 
fleet to escort the squadron of M. Richery clear of that of Rear- 
admiral Mann, which was supposed to be hovering off Cadiz to 
intercept it. 

^ On the 4th of August the French squadron in question, con- 
Wtiog of the 80-gna ship Victoire, and 74s Barraa, Berwick^ 
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Censeur^ Duquesne, Jupiter, and Revolution, with the frigat 
Etnbuscade, Felicite, and Friponne, sailed from the bay of 
Cadiz, under the protection of a Spanish fleet of 20 ships of the 
line and 14 frigates and corvettes, commanded by Admiral Don 
Juan de Langara; a service which M. Rici^y might have per- 
formed alone, as Rear-admiral Mann, with his seven sail of the 
line, had quitted the bay since the 29th of the preceding month. 
Almost as soon as the Spanish fleet had got out to sea. Admiral 
Langara detached Rear-admiral Solano, with 10 sail of the line 
and six frigates, to escort M. Richery to a spot distant 100 
leagues to the westward. Having complied with his orders, the 
Spanish rear-admiral put about on his return, and the French rear- 
admiral, in pursuance of the instructions he had received, con- 
tinued his route towards the coast of North America. 

This treaty between France and Spain was ratified at Paris on 
the 12th of September; and in three days afterwards, which was 
immediately on the receipt of the intelligence, England laid an 
embargo on all Spanish ships at anchor in her ports. Next fol- 
lowed, bearing date the 5tli of October, a declaration of war by 
Spain against England. In this declaration, as is customary, 
the most plausible story is told to justify the resort to arms; 
but the real origin of the war was to be found in the mean sub- 
serviency of Spain to France, which country was now straining 
every nerve to overwhelm a power that would neither be cor- 
rupted by intrigue nor intimidated by threats. 

About a week before the Spanish manifesto issued from Madrid, 
a fleet of 19 sail of the line and 10 frigates and corvettes, under 
the command of Admiral Don Juan de Langara, put to sea from 
Cadiz, bound through the Straits. On the 1st of October, at 
sunset. Cape de Gata bearing west by north distant three or four 
leagues, the squadron of Rear-admiral Mann, then lying nearly 
becalmed on its way from San-Fiorenzo bay to England with 
three transports and a brig under convoy, discovered the Spfinish 
fleet in the south-east quarter. Ai Up. m., on a breeze spring- 
ing up from the eastward, the Spaniards bore up in chase, and 
on the morning of the 3d captured the merchant brig and one of 
the transports ; but the squadron and remaining transports suc- 
ceeded, the same evening, in reaching the anchorage in Rosia 
bay near the mole of Gibraltar. 

Foiled in his principal object, Admiral Langara stood back to 
the eastward, and calling off Carthagena, yas joined by seven 
line-of-battle ships out of that port ; which made, his whole 
force 26 sail of the line besides frigates. With this formidable 
fleet, the Spanish admiral cruised as far up the Mediterranean 
as Cape Corse : in the neighbourhood of which he was seen on 
the 16th by some of the cruisers of Sir John Jervis, then, with 
his fleet numbering only 14 sail of the line (the Ca-Ira having 
been burnt by accident, the Princess-Royal and Agamemnon 
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sent to England, and the Captain detached off Bastia), lying at 
anchor in Mortella bay. Notwithstanding the opportuni^ thus 
afforded him, of striking a decisive blow against the British 
naval power in the Mediterranean, Admiral Langara steered for 
the road of Toulon ; where, on or about the 26th of the month, 
he anchored, in company with 12 French sail of the line and 
several frigates ready for sea ; forming in the aggregate, a force 
of 38 sail of the line and 18 or 20 frigates, the largest fleet of 
men-of-war, we believe, ever seen in that port. 

The rapid and extraordinary successes of General Buonaparte 
in Italy had greatly reduced tne weight and influence of England 
along the northern and eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 
The King of Sardinia, since the 15th of May, had been com- 
pelled to sign a treaty with France, by which he yielded up 
Savoy, the patrimony of his ancestors for many ages, together 
with the city and territory of Nice, and a large tract of land, 
which the conquerors entitled the Department of the Maritime 
Alps. The King of the Two Sicilies, being also unable to stand 
against the victorious army of Buonaparte, solicited and obtained, 
on the 5th of June, a cessation of hostilities, and on the 10th of 
November signed with France a treaty of peace equally 
humiliating. With these powers as neutrals, or vassals rather, 
and with Spain as an ally in the war, France was on the eve of 
attaining what had long been her wish, the sole dominion of the 
Mediterranean sea. 

One island, however, that had only a year or two before be- 
longed to the republic, w^as still in the hands of the English. 
Precarious, indeed, was the tenure of the latter. The report of 
the eontinual victories of their countrymen had encouraged the 
Franco-Corsicans to renew their endeavours to undermine the 
interest of the British. Discontent soon prevailed all over the 
island, and a communication was established between the exiles 
at Leghorn and elsewhere with their partisans in Corsica. It 
soon became manifest to the viceroy, that an insurrection was 
preparing, of such a magnitude, that the comparatively small 
British force on the island would be insufficient to put it down. 
On becoming acquainted w'ith this state of things, and actuated, 
also, by the daily expected rupture wit! Spain, the British go- 
vernment sent out orders for Corsica to be evacuated, and the 
troops and stores removed to Porto-Ferrajo. Just as this measure 
was beginning to be catried into effect, the island was invaded, 
and the departure oV the British, to say no worse of it, rather 
prematurely urged. 

No English detailed account of the evacuation of Corsica 
having, that we know of, been published, not even in a con- 
temporary work, written chiefly to blazon the deeds of the ad- 
miral who superintended the operations, we must either pass over 
the subject as beneath our comprehension, or trust to the French 
accounts for particulars. In doing the latter we shall keep our 
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discrimination to its duty, and not admit a fact but such as cir- 
cumstances may seem to warrant. 

Leghorn, after its possession by the French, became, as Buona- 
parte had intended it should be, the chief seat of preparation for 
the invasion of Corsica. General Gentili, a countryman of 
Buonaparte’s, was placed at the head of the enterprise. Not 
having vessels enough to transport the whole of his troops at once. 
General Gentili detached General Casalta, another Corsican, 
with a small division, which, having embarked on board 14 
feluccas and other small craft, sailed out of the port of Leghorn, 
and on the 19th of October landed on the island ; unobserved, 
we believe, by a single British cruiser, although a contemporary 
informs us, that, at this very time, “ pockburn in the Minerve 
blockaded Leghorn.”* 

Casalta was soon joined by a considerable number of patriotic 
Corsicans, and, thus reinforced, marched against Bastia, near 
which he arrived on the 21st. Master of the heights that com- 
mand the city, and certain of the support of the inhabitants, the 
general summoned the garrison of Bastia to surrender in an hour. 

The English troops amounted to vdry near 3000 raen.”f Here 
we must be allowed to express a doubt; and yet we have no 
means of showing how the fact really was. In the port lay the 
Captain and Egmont74s, with some other vessels, and onboard 
of these, it appears, under the personal direction of Commodore 
Nelson, the British troops embarked. 

The following is an English account, which describes in very 
creditable, and, we have no doubt, in very just terms, the exer- 
tions of the British officers in performing this important service. 

The great body of Corsicans were perfectly satisfied, as they 
had good reason to be, with the British government, sensible of 
its advantages, and attached to it ; but when they found that 
the English intended to evacuate the island, they naturally and 
necessarily sent to make their peace with the French. The 
partisans of France found none to ('pposc them. A committee 
of thirty took upon themselves the government of Bastia, and 
sequestered all the British property ; armed Corsicans mounted 
guard at every place, and a plan was laid for seizing the viceroy. 
Cor modore Nelson, who was appointed to superintend the eva- 
cu ition, frustrated these projects. On the 14th of October, 
1796, he sent word to the committee, that, if the slightest oppo- 
sHioii was made to the embarkation and removal of British pro- 
perty, he would batter the town down. A privateer, moored 
across the mole head, pointed her guns at the officer who carried 
this message, and muskets were levelled against him from the 
shore. Hereupon Captain Sutton, pulling out his watch, gave 
them a quarter of an hour to deliberate upon their answer. In 

* Brenton, vol. ii., p. 130. 

-j* Victoires et Conquetes, tome vii., p. 158. 
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five minutes after the expiration of that time, the ships, he said, 
would open their lire. Upon this the very sentinels scampered 
off, and every vessel came out of the mole. During the five 
following days, the work of embarkation was carried on: the 
property of individuals and public stores to the amount of 
200,000/. was saved.* 

On the 22d, after having, as the French accounts say, taken 
the British rear-guard, consisting of 700 or 800 men of Dillon’s 
regiment, prisoners. General Casalta quitted Bastia for the town 
of San-Fiorenzo. He found the gorges of San-Germano strongly 
guarded ; but, after a smart brush, his troops forced the pas- 
sage. The republicans then marched on towards the town, and, 
in the face of a constant aijd very destructive discharge of grape 
from two British 74s moored off the beach, made themselves 
masters of it, taking prisoners a part of the garrison. On the 
22d, in the evening, Bonifacio was occupied by the French, and 
the garrison also, as it appears, made nrisoners. In the mean 
while General Gentili, like General Casalta, had found the 
means, with the remainder of his troops, to get across from the 
‘^blockaded” port, and immediately marched upon Ajaccio, the 
birthplace of Buonaparte ; the capture of which port restored the 
whole island to the dominion of the republic. 

On the 2d of November, having completed, as far as was 
deemed practicable, the evacuation of Corsica, and ascertained 
that the fleet of Admiral Langara had come to an anchor in 
Toulon, Sir John Jervis set sail from Mortella bay, with a fleet 
of 15 ships of the line and some frigates, having on board the 
troops and stores embarked at Bastia, and under his convoy 10 
or 12 merchant vessels, which his cruisers had brought down 
from Smyrna. On the 11th of December the whole of this fleet 
anchored in safety in Rosia bay ; and thus was the Mediterra- 
nean left without a single British line-of-battle ship cruising 
upon its waters. 

On the day preceding that on which Sir John arrived at 
Gibraltar, the Spanish fleet, accompanied by the French Rear- 
admiral Villeneuve, with the 80-gun ship Formidable, the Jean- 
Jacques, Jemmappes, Mont-Blanc, an^ Tyrannicide 74s, and 
the Alceste, Diana, and Vestale frigates, put to sea from Toulon. 
On the 6th or 6th of December the Spanish admiral, with his 
fleet numbering, as already mentioned, 26 sail of the line, besides 
12 or 13 fiigates, entered the port of Carthagena ; leaving M. 
Villeneuve,' with his five sail of the line and three frigates, to 
make the best of his way to Brest unattended. On the 10th, 
in the afternoon, the French admiral passed the rock of Gibraltar, 
and was of course seen by a part of the fleet at anchor, in the 
bay ; but a heavy gale of wind from the east-south-east, while 
it drove the French rapidly through the gut, rendered it im- 

Marshall, vol. i., p. 255. 
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practicable for the British to make any movement in pursuit, 
any, at all events, that was likely to succeed. Supposinnr the 
destination of this squadron to be the West Indies, Sir John 
Jervis, on the following day, the 11th, despatched a sloop of 
war with the intelligence to the commanders in chief at Barba- 
does and Jamaica. 

Figurative language, however much to be admired in poetry, 
ill suits the sober page of history : it is, indeed, so foreign to 
the subject, that the reader is apt to overlook the hyperbole, 
and either to treasure up in his memory the literal meaning, or 
wholly to reject it as too extravagant for his credence. A con- 
temporary, feeling himself called upon to explain why Sir John 
Jervis quitted the Mediterranean wjth his fleet, says thus: 
“ We now begin to perceive the full force of our mistaken lenity 
to the Toulonese, whose half burnt fleet was, in conjunction with 
that of Spain, driving before them the most intrepid admiral and 
the bravest captains Britain had ever seen: Jervis, Nelson, 
Troubridge, Hood, Hallowell, and many others, were compelled 
to fly before the united forces of France and Spain.”* 

Can this allude to Sir John Jervis’s voyage from Corsica to 
Gibraltar? Who was driving” him? Surely not Don Juan 
de Langara, who did not quit Toulon until the British admiral 
had been a month on his passage; nay, not until he was in the 
very act of sheltering himself under the guns of an impregnable 
fortress? It appears to us, that the writer would have better 
served the cause of his patron, by endeavouring to reconcile Sir 
John’s proceedings to the pledge which, within a fortnight of 
the commencement of his retreat, he gave to the King of the two 
Sicilies, in the following words, part of a letter copied at full 
length into tlie same writer’s work : The gracious conde- 
scension your majesty has been pleased to show to me, in depre- 
cating under your royal hand the dreadful effect which the 
retreat of the fleet of the king, my master, from these seas, 
would have on your majesty^s dominions, and upon all Italy in 
the present crisis, has prompted me to exert every nerve to give 
all the support in my power to the cause of religion and 
humanity in which we are engaged ; and I have, in consequence 
theii-of, and conformably to the instructions I have recently 
recoved, concerted with the Viceroy of Corsica to take post in 
the island of Elba, and. to face the enemy as long as the sub- 
sistence of the fleet and the army will admit*.”* 

The gale of wind, which came so opportunely for M. Ville- 
neuve’s passage through the straits of Gibraltar, fell heavily, 
and in one instance fatally, upon the British ships at anchor in 
the bay. The 74-gun ship Courageux, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant John Burrows, in the absence of Captain Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, who was on shore attending a court-martial, parted from 


* Brentou, vol. ii., p. 138. 


t Ibid p. 135. 
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her anchors, and drove nearly under the Spanish batteries on 
the opposite side of the bay before she could be brought up. It 
being necessary to retire from this dangerous situation, the Cou- 
rageux weighed, and, under close-reefed topsails, stood over 
towards the Barbary coast, Lieutenant Burrows feeling averse, 
as it has since appeared, to run through the gut, lest he should 
fall in with M. Viileneuve’s squadron.* Towards evening the 
wind increased to a perfect hurricane, and the weather became 
very thick. The rain, also, poured down in torrents, and there 
came on a tremendous storm of thunder and lightning. Soon 
after 8 p. m, the crew, who had been harassed the whole day, 
were suffered to go to dinner, and the officers, except a lieute- 
nant of the watch, also retired below to take some refreshment. 
At 9 p. M., while stretching across under her courses, to get well 
to windward of her port, the Courageux struck on the rocks at 
the foot of Ape’s hill (Mons Abyla), on the coast of Barbary, 
and in a very few minutes was a complete wreck. Of about 
693 officers and men that were on board, 129 only effected their 
escape; five by means of the launch that was towing astern, 
and the remainder by passing along the fallen mainmast to the 
rugged shore. Many perished in the attempt, and those who 
did reach the shore w'ere compelled to undergo very severe pri- 
vations ere they got back to Gibraltar.f 

The same gale of wind in which the Courageux was lost nearly 

E roved fatal to the 80-gun ship Gibraltar, Captain John Paken- 
am, and the Culloden 74, Captain Thomas Troubridge. The 
latter drove from her anchors, and narrowly escaped being cast 


♦ Captain Breiiton (vol. ii., p. 1.99) says, “the combined fleet,” not know- 
ing, seemingly, tliat Admiral l^angara had stopped at Carthagena. 

•j* In the lirst edition, the date of this melancholy accident was stated to 
be the 17th. Steel makes it the 18th, and Marshall (Royal Nav. Biog., 
vol. i., p. 468) the 19th ; but it really happened on the night of the 103i. 
Captain Brenton enumerates the number saved from the wreck, “by jumping 
from the side of the ship to the shore,” at 160. That the account, as we 
have stated it, is correct, will appear by the following abstract taken from the 
ship’s pay-book at the Navy-office : 

Established complement, exclusive of widows’ men . « 633 

In the barge with Captain Hall^well . 12 

In the pinnace with Lieut. Tucker, assisting > ^ 

a transport under the Spanish batteries . 5 
At work in Gibraltar dock-yard . . 4 

In prizes at Porto-Ferrajo ... 9 

On boai;d the Utile sloop of war . « 5 


Absent . 

o 1 ( in the launch 
i from the wreck 



168 


Number tliat perished, admitting the ship to have been fully 
maimed. . 465 
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away on the Pearl rock ; and the former was obliged to cut from 
her anchors, and stinick several times on the bank oS' Cabrita point* 
The critical situation of the Gibraltar merits being recordecf. On 
cutting her cable, which she did at 9 p. m., the ship set her fore- 
sail and staysails, and at 9 h. 30 m. p. m., in order to haul up 
clear of Cabrita point, her mainsail and main topsail. The latter 
sail split almost as soon as it was set. At 10 p. m., owing to the 
increased violence of the gale, the Gibraltar carried away her 
fore topmast, and split her foresail, mainsail, maintopmast stay- 
sail, and mizen staysail. At 10 h. 30 ni. p. m. the ship, thus de- 
prived of the means of clearing the land, struck several times on 
a bank off Cabrita point, but m five minutes drove over it, and, 
being a remarkably strong ship, made no water. At midnight 
the Gibraltar Imve to, and at noon on the 11th let go her only 
remaining anchor in Tangier bay. 

This is the substance of what is noted down in the Gibraltar's 
log ; but an account somewhat different appears at p. 140, vol. ii. 
of Captain Brenton's work. " Driven by the violence of the gale 
down upon Cabrito point, the topgallant yard stowed in, the 
main rigging caught the lee-clew of the mainsail, and prevented 
their setting that sail, in consequence of which she caught upon 
the Pearl rock, which lies about three quarters of a mile from the 
shore off the western point of the bay : here in a dark night, with 
a tremendous sea breaking over her, the crew assembled on the 
deck, and testified by their screams and actions every symptom 
of despair, and madly proposed as a last resource cutting away 
the masts and saving themselves on the wreck. The axes were 
brought, and preparations made for this purpose, but strongly 
opposed by the first lieutenant, who, moving the wheel, assured 
the captain that the rudder was free and uninjured ; a wave at the 
same time struck the ship forward with such force as to upset a 
forecastle gun, and the shock carried away the fore topmast ; 
the next sea lifted her off the rock : being fortunately one 
of the strongest built ships in the service she made no water. 
Sufficient sail was set to enable her to weather Cabrito point, 
and in the morning she got into Tangier bay, and soon after re- 
joined the fleet ; she was however considered to have sustained 
so lauch injury, that it was judged necessary to send her to 
En;^iand in order to have her taken into dock : here it was dis- 
covered that a very large fragment of the rock had pierced her 
bottom and remained there— had it disengaged itself the conse- 
quence might have been fatal to all on board.’’ 

Now, the log states, that the mainsail was set, and sliows 
clearly that the ship struck on the bank, rock, or whatever it may 
be, in consequence of the loss of her fore topmast (half on hour 
before) and the splitting of nearly all her sails. These manifest 
inaccuracies in the account lead us to hope that there is equal 
untruth in the alleged behaviour of the crew, behaviour more 
characteristic of timid females than of hardy British seamen. 
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The Pearl rock lies about a mile and a half due soutbi and Cape 
Malabata, the north-east point of Tangier bay (on the opposite 
side of the strait), about 22 miles south-west, of Cabrita point? 
how then, with the wind at east-south-east, could the Gibral^ 
want to weather Cabrito point'' to get into Tangier bay ? 

The Gibraltar did not sail for England until five weeks after 
the accident ; but, when taken into dock at Plymouth, in March 
1797, a large piece of rock was undoubtedly found sticking in 
her bottom. Ilad the Gibraltar, on her way home, encountered 
a resolute enemy, the concussion of a few broadsides might have 
dislodged the rock and proved fatal to the ship. Of such a cir- 
cumstance, too, the enemy would have taken due advantage, and 
have declared, with some show of reason, that he had su nkhis 
opponent. ^ 

Having intrusted the command of the navSl' force at Porto* 
Ferrajo to commodore Nelson, who forthwith shifted his broad 
pendant from the Captain to the Minerve frigate, Sir John Jer- 
vis, on the Kjtli of December, got under way with his fleet and 
steered for the Tagus, where he expected to be joined by a rein- 
forcement from England. Very soon after his departure, the 
Zealous struck on a sunken rock in Tangier bay, and, although 
she presently got ofi) was greatly damaged. On the 2 1st Sir 
John entered the river of Lisbon ; and here another sad accident 
befel his fleet. The Bombay-Castle 74, Captain Thomas Sothe- 
by, having put her helm a-port to avoid running foul of the 
Camel store-ship, was swept from her course by the tide, and 
obliged to let go an anchor. Before, however, the ship could 
swing, she struck on the sand-bank at the river’s mouth. Here 
the Bombay-Castle remained beating from the 21st until 8h. 
30 m. p. M. on the 28th, when every officer and man of her crew 
was safe out of her. In the first instance some delay occurred 
in the arrival of boats to her assistance ; and afterwards the in- 
creased violence of the weather rendered unavailing all the 
efforts that were made to get the ship afloat. The Camel also 
grounded on the bar, but got off without any material damage. 

This last accident reduced Sir John Jervis's fleet in force, but 
not in number, as the St.-Albans 64, bearing the flag of Vice- 
admiral Vandeput, was lyin^^ in the Tagus when the admiral 
arrived ; consequently, the latter had still under his command 14 
sail of the line, including one ship, however, the Zealous, not in 
a condition for imnvsdiate service. A contemporary states, that 
Sir John sailed from Gibraltar with only ten, and had now but 
nine sail of ^ the line to contend against the French and Spa- 
nish fleets.*’* As a proof that our account is correct, here follow 
the names of the ships: Victory, Britannia, Barfleur, Blenheim, 
St.-QeQr^, Gibraltar, Captain, Culloden, Egmont, Excellent, 
Goliath, Zealous, Diadem, and St.-Albans. As to the' danger of 

* Brenton, vol. ii., 141. 
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a contention with the French and Spanish fleets^ that was surely 
over-ratedj|Hwhen one lay at Toulon, the other at Carthagen^ 
and neither had evinced the least disposition to act on the of- 
fensive. 

LIGHT SQUADRONS AND SINGLE SHIPS. 

Captain Sir William Sidney Smith, of the 38-gun frigate 
Diamond, having sounded the entrance to the port of Ilerqui, 
near Cape Frehel on the coast of France, determined notwith- 
standing its narrowness and intricacy, to make an attempt upon 
a French corvette and six smaller vessels, which had previously 
been chased into it. Accordingly, on the 18th of March, at 
noon, the Diamond, accompanied by the 14-gun brig Liberty, 
Lieutenant Geoj^ McKinley, and hired lugger Aristocrat, Lieu- 
tenant Abraham 'Gossett, stood for the port; the entrance to 
which was defended by two batteries, one of one, the other of 
two 24-pounders, erected on a high and rocky promontory, and, 
on this occasion, by a fourth gun mounted on a commanding 
point. This gun opened upon the Diamond as she passed, but, 
in eleven minutes was completely silenced. On rounding the 
point, the Diamond became exposed to a very galling fire from 
the three guns on the height, the only practicable way of 
silencing these guns being to storm them. Lieutenant Horace 
Pine, first of the Diamond, and Lieutenant Edmund Carter of 
the marines, were sent with a detachment of men, to effect that 
object. 

The French troops from the batteries having in the mean 
time, formed on the beach, checked by their fire the approach 
of the boats ; whereupon Lieutenant Pine, proceeding to a spot, 
pointed out by Sir Sidney, landed in front of the guns ; then,, 
climbing the steep precipice, reached the heights before the 
troops from below could regain them. After spiking the guns, 
the lieutenant and his party descended the hill, and re-embarked, 
with the loss of only one wounded ; but that one was Lieutenant 
Carter, mortally. The Diamond, Liberty, and Aristocrat, then 
proceeded*, without further annoyance from the shore, to attack 
the corvette and the other armed vessels lying near her. Lieu- 
tenant McKinley, profiting by the Liberty’s light draught of 
watfc^, followed the corvette closely, and engaged her in a very 
gallant and judicious manner. 

Finally, in spite of the fire kept up, as well from the vessels, 
as from the troops that had mustered on the’ beach and rock to 
protect them, the Etourdie corvette, of sixteen 12 (as repre- 
sented, but more probably 8) pounders on the main deck, four 
brigs, two sloops, and one out of the two armed luggers, were set 
on fire and effectually destroyed. At 10 p. m., the wind and 
tide suiting, the little squadron weighed and repassed the point 
of Herqui, receiving a few shots from a gun which the enemy 
had succeeded in restonn^ to use. The loss of the British in 
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these several attacks amounted to two seamen killed^ Lieute- 
nants Pine and Carter, the latter mortally as alfMdy stated, 
and five seamen wounded. 

On the 20th of March, at 6 a. m.. Bee du Raz bearing north 
by east distant four miles, a squadron under Sir John Borlase 
"Vvarren, composed of the 44-gun frigate Anson, Captain Philip 
Charles Durham, 40-gun frigate Pomone, Captain Sir John 
Borlase Warren, 38-gun frigate Artois, Captain Sir Edmund 
Nagle, and 32-gun frigate Galatea, Captain Richard Goodwin 
Keats, having just tacked from the Saintes with the wind at 
east by south, discovered five strange sail in the south-south- 
east. "Ihe squadron immediately gave chase ; and at 8 a. m., 
39 sail of French vessels appeared in sight. At 10 a. m. the 
two leewardmost, two merchant brigs, were brought to by the 
Pomone and Artois ; as, in about half an hour afterwards, were 
a ship and a brig. The enemy’s vessels of war were now drawn 
up in line td leeward of their convoy, counted at 60 sail, and 
about three miles to windward of the British squadron ; and 
which vessels of war consisted of the 

Gmi-frltratc 

40 ProscTpino Commodore Fr.'iny.-Hen.-Eugt ne Daiigier, 

Unite Captain Ch.-Ale\.-L^*on Dnrand-Linois, 


3C < ('oquilic „ Picrre-l^aul Goiirrcgc, 

( Tam iso „ Jean-Bap.- Alexis Fradin, 

Gun-corvctte 

iiO Cigogne juicutenant Louis-Gabriol Fillet, 


together with the armed store-ship Etoile, Lieutenant Mathurin- 
Theodore Berthclin, and gun-brig Mouche. 

At 45 minutes past noon, having formed his four frigates in 
line on the larboard tack. Sir John made sail in chase, leaving 
the Valiant lugger in charge of the four prizes to leeward. At 
3 p. M., the British having gained so much in the chase as to 
point toward the rear of the French, the latter’s van-ships bore 
down to support their rear, and the two squadrons except the 
corvette, which remained on the starboard tack to . windward, 
engaged as they passed on opposite tacks. The Galatea, who 
was the rearmost as vvell as ‘unallest of the British frigates, 
bore the brunt of this encounter. She had her rigging a good 
deal cut, and one maindeck gun dismounted ,* also a midshipman 
(Mr, Evans) killed, lyid four seamen wounded. The Artois who 
was next ahead o( her, had her maintopmast stay and some of 
ber rigging cut away, but sustained no loss. At 3 h. 50 m. r. m. 
the Britisli squadron tacked, and again at 4h. 20 m. p. m. ; 
when a battery on shore fired two shots, but neither of which 
reached. 

By making short boards, the British ships had now got to 
windward of their adversaries ; and at 4 h. 45 m. p. m, the 
Galatea was hailed by the commodore, and directed to lead 
through the enemy's line. At 5 p. m., by which time all the 
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British shms had put about, the Galatea bore down, followed 
by her cdtHfpanions in line of battle ; and the French squadron, 
thus determinedly'^Dursued, made all sail towards the entrance 
of the passage du Raz. At 5 h. 30 m. p. m. the rearmost French 
ship, the Etoile store-ship, of 28 long 8-pounders and 159 men, 
after exchanging a few shots with the Galatea, struck her 
colours. 'Night coming on, the four French frigates and ship- 
corvette effected their escape through the narrow and intricate 
passage which they had entered. Meanwhile the bulk of the 
convoy, left under the charge of the Mouche, two other gun- 
brigs, and a lugger, had taken shelter among the l^enniarck 
rocks, and were protected also by batteries to the eastward. 

One seaman killed, and an acting lieutenant (Henry Burke) 
and one seaman wounded, on board the Galatea, making her 
total loss two killed and six wounded, was the oily additional 
loss sustait’ d by the British. It does not appear that the 
Etoile sustained any loss; nor could the casualties, if any, on 
board the remaining French ships be ascertained. 

It is not worth while, in this slight skirmish, to make any 
display of the comparative force of the parties. It is clear, 
however, that the British, with two very powerful 24-pounder 
and two 18-pounder frigates, to oppose to one French 18- 
pounder and three 12-pc under trigates, a corvette and an armed 
store-ship, had the odds greatly in their favour. This is as the 
fact really was, and not according to the ^statement of force at 
the foot of Sir John Warren’s "letter. There the Unite and 
Coquillc rre described as l8-puunder frigates, and tlio Etoile 
as mounting 30, and the Cigogne 22, long 12-pounders. The 
complements of the frigates are even more exafj:gerate(l than 
their guns. The Proserpine is assigned lucn, although, 
when crij. lured thre^ months afterwards, .die had only 346; and 
tlie Unite and Coquille 4O0 each, although the fir.st, at her cap- 
ture in less than a month afterwards, had only 265. 

On the 13th of April, at 4 p.m., a squadron under the com- 
mand of Captain Sir Edward Pellew in the 44-gan frigate In- 
defatigable, consisting, besides that ship, of the 44-gun ship 
Argo, Captain Richard Rundell Burgess, 38-gun frigate Re- 
volurionnaire, Captain Francis Cole, and 36-gun frigates Amazon 
and (Joncorde, Captains Robert Carthew Reynolds and Anthony 
Hunt, while cruising off Ushant, discovered and chased an enemy’s 
frigate at some distance to windward. The Revolutionnaire, being 
the nearest to the stranger, was directed to tack and ondeavour 
to cut her off from the land. Just as it grew dark, the Revolu- 
tionnaire compelled the French frigate to go about, but, owing 
t:> the haze and darkness of the night. Tost sight of her until 
9 p. M. ; when, being discovered in the act of bearing up, she was 
followed under all sail. At 11 h. 30 m. the R6voIutionnaire 
closed with the stranger ; and Captain Cole, very much to his 
credit, hailed, and endeavoured to persuade the French com- 

voL. I. 2 b 
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mander to surrender his ship , to the powerful force then 
coming up. ** 

This being refused, the Revolutionnaire was compelled to 
open her fire; which the French frigate feebly returned with 
her stem-chase guns. After the discharge of the second broad* 
side, and just as the Revolutionnaire, then going 10 knots an 
hour and last nearing the land, had put her helm a-port, in order 
to run her opponent on board, the crew of the latter called out 
that they surrendered. The prize proved to be the French 36- 
gun frigate Unite, armed precisely as the Engageante, Captain 
(de vais.) Charles-Alexandre-Leon Durand- Linois, from Lorient 
bound to Rochefort. The Revolutionnaire, who appears to have 
mounted eight 32-pounder carronades in addition to her 38 long 
guns, had not a man of her 287 hurt. The Unite, on the other 
hand, out of a complement, as sworn to [by her officers, and 
stated in Captain Cole s letter, of 255, had nine men killed, 
and 11 wounded. 


COMPARATIVE 

FORCE OF 

THE COMBATANTS. 




REVOLUTIONNAIRE. 

UNITE. 

Broadside-guns .... 

5 No. 

' 1 lbs. 

23 

425 

19 

240 

Crew 

. No. 

287 

255 

Size 

. tons. 

1148 

893 


Here are two “ 38-gun frigates and yet, in broadside weight 
of metal, one of them is almost ^wice the force of the other. 
Even had she met the Revolutionnaire single-handed,, the Unite 
would have engaged with scarcely a chance of success. As a 
man of war, too, the ship of Captain Linois was not a little in- 
commoded by the presence of Madame Ic Large, wife to the 
governor of Rochefort, with the whole of her family and domes- 
tics. These, including the lady’s son, an officer belonging to 
the ship, Captain Pellevv, very considerately, allowed to proceed 
to Brest in a neutral vessel ; taking the ^oung man’s parole not 
to serve again during the war until exchanged. The Unite was 
a fine little frigate, about seven years old, and became added to 
the British navy as a 12-pounder 36. 

On the 17th of April, in'* the morning, the 38-gun frigate 
Diamond, Captain Sir William Sidney Smith, then cruising 
alone, came to an ahehor in th6 outer road of Havre, and im- 
mediately discoverefd, at anchor in the inner road, ready for sea, 
a French armed lugger, known, from the recapture of one of her 
prizes, to be the Vengeur, of-ten S-pounders and 45 men, an ex- 
ceedingly swift-sailing privateer, that had been several times, 
chased in vain, and whose commander was a very enterprising 
and experienced seaman. Conceiving it an object to stop the 
cafeer of such a pest to commerce. Sir Sidney resolved to 
attempt cutting her out. 
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The expedition for that purpose, when all was ready, consisted 
of the Diamond’s launch, armed with an 18-pounder carronade 
and muskets, and four other boats, one of which was a two-oared 
wherry, armed with muskets only. In the boats were embarked 
nine officers (six of them from 12 to 16 years of age), three 
servants, and 40 seamen ; total 52. As is rather unusual on 
such occasions, the captain himself took the command of the 
boats. Circumstanced as the Diamond then was, there appears 
to have been no alternative. Her first lieutenant had been sent 
to England with despatches, the second lieutenant was sick in 
his cot, and the third so indisposed as to be unequal to any exer- 
tion. There was also an acting lieutenant, but, although pos- 
sessed of all the requisite courage, he was too young to have the 
entire charge of such an enterprise; and the services of the 
master, who was an excellent pilot for the French coast, were 
wanted on board the frigate. 

At 10 p. M. Sir Sidney, having embarked in the two-oared 
wherry, pushed off from the Diamond at the head of liis boats. 
On arriving within sight of the lugger, the boats lay upon their 
oars to reconnoitre her position, and to receive from their com- 
manding officer his definitive orders. This done, the boats took 
a broad sheer between the Vengeur and the shore, in order to 
assume the appearance of fishing -boats coming out of the 
harbour, and thereby protract the moment of alarm. Tiie plan 
appeared to succeed, and the boats, unsuspected if not unob- 
served, pulled straight towards the object of attack ; intending 
to reserve their fire until the lugger herself should open upon 
them. This the latter did as soon as they arrived within half 
pistol-shot. The boats instantly returned the fire, and in less 
tlian ten minutes, without the slightest casualty, w^rc in pos- 
session of the Vengeur. 

Now it was that the British discovered the difficulties of thcic 
situation. During the short struggle between them and the 
privateer’s men, the latt;er, very wisely, had cut the cable of their 
vessel; which, in consequence, had been, and still was, diifting 
with the tide towards the shore. Search was in vain made for 
an anchor heavy enough to hold the vessel against the strength 
of a rapid tide that rushed into the Seine. All the boats were 
sent ahead to tow, and every sail was set on the lugger, but all 
was in vain. After these fruitless efforts, a small hedge was let 
go, with scarcely a hope of its holding. The, vessel dragged it a 
long way, but at length brought up nearly abreast of.Harflcur, 
on the northern shore of the river.^ 

Sir Sidney now quitted the prize in his boat, to proceed to the 
Diamond ; but observing, as daylight approached, several vessels 
coming out of Havre to attempt her recapture, he returned to the 
lugger, with 4he determination of defending her till the north- 
east tide made, or a propitious breeze sprang up, by which his 
brave companions in arms might be extricated from their perilous 

2 B 2 
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situation ; perilous^ indeed, for the lugger ivas at an anchor 
nearly two miles higher up the river than the town of Havre. 

Every preparation was now made for an obstinate resistance, 
as far as the scanty means possessed by the vessel would allow. 
There was not a round of grape-shot on board, and the match 
was so bad that it would with difiiculty fire the powder. Almost 
.the first step takci>by Sir Sidney on his return to the lugger, 
was to disenarge his prisoners, by sending them upon their 
parole to Honfleur, on the southern bank of the river. The 
launch that carried them, and another boat, it is believed, then 
pulled towards and reached the Diamond, still at anchor in the 
outer road of Havre, and anxiously awaiting the return of her 
commander. 

While the prisoners were embarking in the boats, several shot 
from the shore reached the Vengeur; and shortly afterwards a 
large armed lugger advanced to attack her. To receive the 
latter to the best advantage, the Vengeur got under way, and 
eventually beat her off, but not without sustaining a loss of 
several men w^ounded, including a young midshipman, Charles 
Beecroft. A variety of small-craft, filled with troops, now sur- 
rounded the Vengeur; and a furious action commenced chiefly 
with musketry. No breeze springing up, and the force opposed 
to him every moment increasing. Sir Sidney was compelled to sur» 
render, with a loss of four of his party killed and seven wounded. 

The prisoners thus made, consisting, in consequence of the re- 
turn of some of the boats, of not more than 20 or 30 officers and 
men, were landed at Havre, and marched thence to Rouen ; where 
they were imprisoned. On the 21st Sir Sidney Smith and 
midshipman John Westley Wright quitted Rouen under an 
escort, and arrived the next day at Paris. Here, upon a prin- 
ciple that would equally apply to any zealous and enterprising 
officer belonging to the navy of any belligerent nation. Sir Sidney 
Smith and Mr. Wright were considered not as prisoners of war, 
but as prisoners of state. Under the scandalous regime secret ^ 
they, on the 3d of July, wxre removed to the tower of the temple 
at Paris, and there confined in separate cells. At the end of 
tw'o years, however. Sir Sidney and his young friend effected 
their escape (by the connivgncc, as is thought, of the French 
government), and arrived in London in the month of May, 
1798. 

On the 20th of morning, as Sir Edward Pellew, 

having despatched home the Revolutionnaire and her prize, was 
lying to, while the latter weathered the Lizard, a suspicious sail 
appeared coming in from the"^ seaward. Her not answering the 
private signal, when she tacked from the squadron, marked her 
out as an enemy ; and Sir Edward, having ordered the Argo to 
Plymouth, made all sail in chase, accompanied by the'^frigates 
Alliazon and Concorde. 

After a chase of 16 hours, and a run of 168 miles, the In- 
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defatigable, from her superior sailing, was enabled to come up 
with the strange frigate ; whom the wind had prevented from 
steering for U^ant, otherwise she must have escaped. At a 
little past midnight the action commenced, and continued, at 
close quarters, both ships under a crowd of sail, during one hour 
and 46 minutes. The French frigate, by this time, had lost her 
mizenmast and main topmast, and was otherwise greatly crip- 

E led ; nor was the Indefatigable much less disabled, having lost 
er gaff and mizen topmast, as well as the use of her main top- 
sail, both leech-ropes having been shot away. 

Having no after-sail to back, the Indefatigable unavoidably 
shot past her opponent; and, owing to the latter’s masterly 
manoeuvres, had some difficulty, in this dilemma, to avoid being 
raked. While the Indefatigable, lay ahead, reeving new braces, 
in order to come to the wind and renew the action, the Concorde 
(the Amazon not far behind) got up, and took a commanding 

f )osition under the stern of the French ship. Whereupon the 
atter, having four feet winter in the hold, and being greatly 
damaged in hull, masts, and rigging, tired a lee-gnn and struck 
her light,, as a signal of surrender. 

The prize proved to be the French 40-gun frigate Virginie, 
Captain Jacques Bergeret, a remarkably fine ship, and armed 
precisely according to the establishment of her class. The In- 
defatigable was a cut-down 64-gun ship, and mounted 26 long 
24-pounders on the main deck, and two long 12-poiinders and 
18 42-pounder carronadcs on the quarterdeck and forecastle, 
total 46 guns, with a complement of 330 men and boys. Of 
these the Indefatigable, like the Artoisc in the last action, did 
not lose a man. The Virginie, on the contrary, out of her crew 
of 339 men and boys, as deposed to by her officers, had only one 
less than is stated in Captain Pellew’s letter, lost 14 or 16 men 
killed and 27 wounded, 10 of them badly. 


COMPARxlTIVE FORCE OF THE COMB.4TANTS. 


Broadside-guns , 

C> cw 





INDEFATIGABLE. 

VIRGINIE. 

No. 

2S 

22 

Ihs. 

702 

342 

No. 

327 

339 

tons 

1384 

1060 


This statement shows that the French frigate, except in number 
of men, was greatly inferior to the ship wiffi which she fought; 
yet Captain Bergeret did not surrender until a second frigate was 
preparing to rake him, and a third approaching under all sail to 
join in the action. No one was more ready than Sir Edward 
Pellew himself, to do justice to bis enemy on this occasion. 

TliO^Virginie, as we have already stated, was a remai|kably 
fine frigate, and became, in consequence, a valuable acquisition 
to the class of British 38s. Sir Edward, however, had been mis- 
informed when in his official letter he stated, that the Virginie 
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was 168 feet long and 43 broad.’* On the contrary, the 
Virginie measured but 151 feet 3 j inches on the lower deck, and 
her extreme breadth was only 39 feet 10 inches. In fact, she 
was a ship considerably shorter and narrower than the Inde- 
fatigable, and was exceeded in size by several of the French 40- 
gun frigates which had previously been captured. 

On the 27th of April tlie British 12-pounder 32-^un frigate 
Niger, Captiin Edward James Foot, was detached by Vice- 
admiral Colpoys, cruising with his fleet ofl* Brest, in pursuit of 
a large French armed lugger, which, at sunset, anenored for 
shelter among the rocks off’ the Penmarcks. Having approached 
as near as the depth of water would allow, the Niger anchored, 
with a spring on her cable, and kept up a brisk, but, owing to 
the distance, ineffectual fire on the lugger, until 9 v. m. ; when 
Captain Foote despatched the barge and cutters, with the 
Niger’s first and third lieutenants, George Long and Thomas 
Thompson, master’s mate, Jeremiah Morgan, and midshipman 
James Patton, with a party of seamen and six marines, to bring 
away or destroy the vessel. 

The tide having ebbed considerably, it was not without great 
difficulty that the boats got alongside the object of attack. 
After an obstinate resistance on the part of the French, in which 
many of them w^ere killed and wounded, the national lugger 
Ecureuil, of eighteen 4-pounders and 105 men, commanded by 
Lieutenant Jean-Baptistc-Augustin Bousseau, who with the 
survivors of his crew excepting 28 taken prisoners, escaped to the 
shore, was set on fire and destroyed ; with the loss, on the part 
of the British, of Lieutenant Long, wounded severely on the 
head and hand, and one midshipman (Mr. Patton), three seamen, 
and two marines, w^ounded slightly. 

On the 4th of May, at noon, latitude 28° north, and longi- 
tude 69° west, the British ship-sloop Spencer, of fourteen 12- 
pounder carronades and two long fours, with 80 men and boys. 
Captain Andrew Fitzherbert Evans, after a long chase came up 
with the French gun-brig Volcan, of twelve 4-pounders, and 
between 80 and 90 men. A close action ensued, which, owing 
to the upsetting of three of the Spencer’ . carronades on the side 
engaged, was j)rotractcd to an hour and a quarter ; at the end of 
which time the Volcan, having had both topmasts shot away, 
and her standing and itinning rigging cut to pieces, hauled down 
her colours. • 

The Spencer had her mizenmast badly wounded, and some of 
her runnuig rigging rendered useless, but sustained no greater 
loss than one seaman killed and one wounded. The loss on 
board the Volcan was known to be considerable, but could not 
be ascertained, and arose in a great degree from the exploHion of 
some powder-flasks and combustibles which the crew had pre- 
pared to assist them in boarding the British vessel. Several of 
the Frenchmen, to s^jpid the effects of the explosion, leaped over- 
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board and were drowned, and others were miserably burnt ; of 
which latter number some died shortly after their removal. 
Notwithstanding these losses, the surviving prisoners are stated 
to have far exceeded in number the crew of the Spencer, who 
probably had not her full compliment on board. Captain Evans 
speaks in the highest terms of his officers and ship’s company, 
and names among the former Lieutenant Joseph^Lenox and Mr. 
Harriden the master. * ^ 

Intelligence having reached Admiral Duncan, the British 
commander-in-chief in the North Sea, and then cruising off the 
Tcxel with a squadron of nine sail of the line, besides 50-gun 
ships, frigates, and sloops, that the Dutch 36-gun frigate Argo 
and three national brigs were on their way from Flickerve in 
Norway to the first-named port, Captain Lawrence .William 
Halsted, in the 36-gun frigate Phoenix, accompanied by the 50- 
gun ship Leopard, 28-gun frigate Pegasus, and brig-sloop Sylph, 
was despatched to intercept th||n. 

On the 12th of May, at 5 a. m., just as these ships, in pur- 
suance of their orders, had made sail from the squadron, witli 
the wind at west-north-west, the Argo, the three brigs, and a 
cutter, all standing upon a wind on the starboard tack, hove in 
sight in the south-east. Chase was immediately given, both 
by the detached ships, and by the squadron in the rear. At the 
approach of the former, the three brigs bore up, and were pur- 
sued by the Pegasus and Sylph ; while the Phoenix and Leo- 
pard, the latter far astern, directed their attention to the Argo. 

As if undetermined whether to go large or keep by the wind, 
the latter frequently changed her position, but, at length, kept 
with the wind a-beain. At 8 a. m., the Phoenix having got 
close to her weather quarter, the Argo hoisted Dutch colours ; 
whereupon the former fired a shot across her. A few minutes 
placed the Phoenix alongside of her opponent to windward, and 
a smart action commenced on both sides, which continued for 
about 20 minutes ; when, having sustained some damage in her 
masts, rigging, and sails, and seeing no prospect of escaping 
from the numerous foes surrounding her, the Argo struck her 
flag. 

The Phoenix appears to have mounted eight 32-pounder car- 
ronades beyond her establishment as an 18-pounder 36, or 44 
guns in all, with a net complement of 271 men and boys. The 
only damage she sustained was in her rigging and sails, and her 
only loss was one man killed and three wounded ; while the 
Argo, whose armament was precisely the same as that of the 
Alliance,* with a crew of 237 men and boys, lost six men killed 
and 28 wounded ; a proof that her officers and crew were not 
detened from doing their duty by the superiority of the force 
opposed to them. 


* Seep. 292. 
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On the 27th of May, early in the morning, the Lizard bearing 
northjnorth-cast distant 15 le^ues, the Biitish 14^gun brig- 
sloop’ Suffisante, Captain Nicnolas Tomlinson, discovered a 
strange sail about six miles to windward. After a chase of 11 
hours, the Suffisante came up with the French brig-corvette 
Revanche, of 12 long 4-pounaers and 85 men, commanded by 
Lieutenant George-Henri Draveman, an old and experienced 
seaman, and^ho was now endeavouring to escape into Brest by 
the Passage du Four. After a close engagement of half an 
hour, amidst the rocks between the island of Usl'.ant and the 
main, the Revanche struck her colours, having sustained a loss 
of two men killed and seven w^ounded, and inflicted no greater 
loss upon the Suffisante than one seaman w'ounded. 

^ The ^ction having been fought close upon a lee-shore, the 
greatest* exertions were required, as well to avoid the numerous 
rocks by which the British brig was surrounded, as. to prevent 
the French brig from effecting^ her escape by her better ac- 

g uaintance with the intricate navigation of this part of the coast. 

iaptain Tomlinson, how^ever, had previously distinguished him- 
self by his skill and activity in operations upon the French 
coast, and, we believe, was made a commander, chiefly on ac- 
count of his praiseworthy conduct in the Pelter gun-brig, when, 
in the summer and autumn of 1795, that vessel formed a part of 
Sir John Warren’s unfortunate expedition to Quiberon. 

On the 8th of June, at 2 a. m., Scilly bearing east half-south 
distant 17 leagues, the British 18-poundcr 32-gun frigate 
Unicorn, .Captain Thomas Williams, and 12-pounder 3G-guii 
frigate Santa-fllargarita, Captain Thomas Byam Martin, dis- 
covered, about three miles on their lee beam, three strange ships 
of war; which, on being neared in chase, were ascertained to be 
two frigates and a ship-corvette. They w^ere, in fact, the French 
36-gun frigates Tribune, Commodore Jean Moulston, and Tamise 
(late British Tliamcs*), Captain Jean-Baptiste-Alexis Fradin, 
And 18-gun corvette Legerc, Lieutenant Jean-Martin-Michel 
Carpeiitier. These ships had sailed from Brest on the 4th, in 
company with the 40-gun frigate Pioserpine, Captain Etienne 
Pevrieux, who had since parted from tb'^m in a fog. 

At 9 A. m. the three French«ships formed in a close bow and 
quarter line, and continued to run from the two British frigates 
in that position, the Tiibune keeping under easy sail for the 
support of the others. The Legere, as the tw’O Britisli frigates 
approached, hauled out to windward, passing the latter at long 
gun-sho^ but she afterwards continued the same course as her 
two companions, apparently to be in readiness to lend her aid 
to the one that should most need it. At 1 p. m. the Tribune 
and Tamise, having hoisted French colours, and the former a 
broad pendant, commenced with their stem-chasers a quick and 


* See p. 107. 
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well-directed fire ; and which from its destructive effects on the 
sails and rigging of the Unicorn and Santa-Margarita, greatly 
retarded their progress. 

At 4 p. M. the 'famise bore round up, both to avoid the fire of 
the Unicorn, and to pour a broadside into the bow of the Santa- 
Margarita ; but the latter judiciously evaded the salute, by lay- 
ing herself close alongside her opponent. This pair of com- 
batants now went off by themselves, engaging wit)| great spirit 
during 20 minutes; ^t the end of which the Tamise, having 
sustained considerable damage in hull, sails, and rigging, struck 
her colours. 

The Santa-Margarita, whose force was 40 guns, including four 
32-pounder carronades, with a complement of 237 men and boys, 
had only two seamen killed, and her boatswain* and two seamen 
wounded. The Tamise was armed precisely as No. S in the 
table at p. 64, with two additional biass 36-pounder carronades 
for her inaindeck bow-ports, and is represented to have lost, out 
of a complement of 306 men and boys, 32 killed and 19 w^ounded, 
several of them mortally, and the rest badly. 


COMPAllATIVE FOnCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 




S A NT A-M AHO ABIT A . 

TAMISE. 

Broadside-guiis 

5 No. 

• • -Mbs. 

20 

2.50 

20 

270 

Crew 

. . . No. 

207 

006 

Size 

. . . tons. 

OSO 

650 


Were it not for the preponderance in the size of the two ships, 
an undisturbed meeting between the Santa-Margarita and Tamise 
would have fallen within the line of well-matclicd cases. No- 
thing appears that can in any way reflect on the professional 
character of Captain Fradiii and the officers and crew of the 
French frigate. 

As a proof of the modesty with which the captain of the 
Santa-Margarita communicated the account of his action, the 
prize is described as mounting 36 guns,*' Captain Martin, 
apparontl}^ deeming it unfair to enumerate the Tamise’s ciirron- 
acles, and omit those of tlie Santa-Margarita. In every prize- 
list of the time the mounted force of the Tamise is stated at 
guns.'' We are therefore happy in having it in our power 
to correct a mistake, that must, in every way, enhance the merit 
of the officer by whose skill and gallantry the Tamise was cap- 
tured. In addition to the assistance which he derived from his 
first lieutenant, Mr. George Harison, Captain Mar^ speaks 
highly of the services of Captain Joseph Bullen, a vonfcteer on 
board the frigate ; and who, shortly afterwards, was promoted to 
post-rank, as was Lieutenant ilarison to the rank of com- 
mander. 

During the 20 months she had belonged to the French, the 
Tamise had been a very active cruiser. The Moniteur of the 
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noiontli preceding her capture boasted, that she had sent into 
Brest and the neighbouring ports upwards of 20 prizes, many 
of them valuable. The recapture of the Tamise, therefore, was 
a fortunate occurrence'. She was reinstated, under her English 
name, as a 12-pounder 32 in the British navy. 

Seeing the fate of her companion, the Tribune crowded sail to 
effect her escape. The parity of sailing in the British and French 
frigates, aided by the judgment of Commodore Moulston (re- 
presented as a native of the United States of America), kept the 
two ships in a running fight for ten hours ; during v hich the Uni- 
corn suHered greatly in her sails and rigging, and was at one 
time deprived of the use of her main topsail. But the wind fall- 
ing soon after dark, the British frigate was enabled to use her 
light sails, and by that means gradually approached so near to 
the Tribune’s weather quarter as to take the wind out of her 
sails; when, at 10 h. 30 m. p.m., after having run in the pur- 
suit 210 miles, the Unicorn ranged up alongside of her anta- 
gonist. 

The British crew instantly gave three cheers, and a close ac- 
tion commenced, which continued, each ship being in the same 
position, with great spirit, for 35 minutes ; when, on the smoke’s 
clearing away, the Tribune was observed to have dropped in the 
rear, and to be attempting, close hauled, to cross the Unicorn’s 
stern and gain the wind of her. To frustrate this manceuvre, the 
sails of the Unicorn, in the most masterly manner, were thrown 
aback : she then dropped astern, passed the Tribune’s weather 
bow, regained her station, and renewed the attack. A few well- 
directed broadsides brought down the fore and main masts and 
inizen topmast of the Tribune, and not only put an end to all 
further manoeuvring on the part of the French frigate, but silenced 
her fire and compelled her to surrender. The corvette, which 
was the Legcre of 18 long 6-pounders, had long since disap- 
peared. 

The Unicorn, besides her 32 long 18 and 6 pounders, mounted 
six 32-pounder carronadcs, or 38 guns in all. Although the 
Unicorn’s established complement was 261 men and boys, Cap- 
tain Williams mentions that his thin^ lieutenant, two master’s 
mates, and some of his best s^mcn, had, on the evening previous 
to the action, been put on board a prize. The absentees could not 
well have been fewer*than 11; making the crew of the Unicorn, 
when she commenced the action, amount to 240. Of this num- 
ber the Unicorn, like the Revolution laire and Indefatigable, had 
not a qtip hurt. The Tribune mounted, in all, 44 guns (six more 
6-poua9R8 than the Tamise, and two brass 36-pounder carron- 
ades), and is represented to have lost, cut of a complement of 
339 men and boys, 37 men killed, and her commander and 14 
men wounded. 
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COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 

CNICOSN. 

Broadside^guns „ | . 3 *^ 

Crew No. 240 

Size tons 791 

That the Unicorn should have captured the Tribune must now 
appear far less extraordinary, than that the latter should have 
expended her powder and shot so uselessly, as, in a running fight 
of several hours and a close combat of more than half an hour, 
not to have shed one drop of blood on board the former. Com- 
modore Moulston, notwithstanding, fought his ship most bravely, 
and manoeuvred her to admiration. The Santa-Margarita, al- 
though nominally superior to the Unicorn, would have been a 
more suitable match for the Tribune, whose broadside weight of 
metal, be it observed, even without computing the pair of 36- 
pounder carronades in the bow-ports, is a trifle inferior to that of 
the Tamise. 

Soon after the Unicorn’s return into port, Captain Williams 
received the honour of knighthood ; and the frigates first lieute- 
nant, Thomas Palmer, was prStoioted to the rank of commander. 
The Tribune, also, was added to the British navy as a 12-poun- 
der 36, under the name by which she had been captured. 

A contemporary says, that Captain Williams obtained his 
reward because he had captured a ship of superior force.”* 
This mistake, in all probability, arose from the writer’s unac- 
quaintance with the real force of the Unicorn. Nor is the force 
of the Tribune very explicitly stated in the official letter ; for, 
notwithstanding she is described as mounting 44 guns, though 
pierced for 48,” the details of her force make the guns but 42, 
the number (twenty-six 12s, eight 6s, and eight 32-pounder car- 
ronades) afterwards established upon the Tribune in the British 
service, and quite as many as the ship could mount with effect. 
Although, perhaps, rather too much stress has been laid upon the 
supeii'jrity of force against the Unicorn and Santa-Margarita, in 
liaving opposed to them two French 12-pounder frigates, besides 
an 18-gun corvette which abandoned her consorts before a shot 
was fired, the whole affair, in its successful result, reflects great 
credit upon the officers and crews of the British frigates. 

On the 13th of June, at 1 a. m.. Cape Clear bearing west by 
north distant 12 leagues, the British IS-potmder 36-gun frigate 
Dryad, Captain Lord Amelius Beauclerk, standing dose hauled 
on the starboard tack, with the wind a fresh breeze fro|||;i north- 
west by west, discovered a sail in the south-west by west, or 
right ahead, standing towards her; but which, on nearing the 
Dryad, hauled her wind, and then tacked. This was the French 
frigate Proserpine, in search of her consorts, and who, now that 
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22 
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339 

91G 


* Brenton, voL i., p. 398. 
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she had discovered the ship approaching to be an enemy, was 
endeavouring to effect her escape. 

Chase was immediately given by the Dryad, both ships on a 
wind upon the starboard tack. At 8 p. m. the Proserpine hoisted 
her colours; and immediately afterwards the Dryad did the same. 
The Proserpine then fired her stern-chasers, several of the shot 
from which wxnt through the Dryad’s sails and cut away her 
rigging. At 9 r. m., having reached her opponent’s lee or lar- 
board quarter, the Dryad commenced a close action, and main- 
tained it with so much spirit and effect that, at 9 h. 45 m. p. m«, 
the Proserpine hauled down the French ensign. 

The Dryad, whose guns, 44 in number, were the same as those 
of the PhoDiiix, with a complement of 251 men and boys, had 
two seamen killed and seven wounded. The Proserpine was 
armed the same as the 40-gun frigate in the table at p. 54, ex- 
cept in having two 18-pounders less (although pierced for them) 
on the main deck, making her total number of guns 42 ; with a 
complement, as deposed to by her officers, of 348 men and boys : 
of whom she is represented to have lost 30 killed and 45 
wounded. 

, Neither frigate lost a spar. Thei^Dry ad’s fore topsail was much 
cut, as well as the greater part of her running, and some of her 
standing rigging, and her jib and peak halliards were shot away, 
but licr colours, which had fallen with the gaff, were quickly 
rehoisted at the mizen topgallantmast head. The Proserpine 
suffered even less in her rigging and sails than the Dryad ; but 
her hull, on the larboard or engaged side especially, showed 
clearly where the Dryad’s shot had been directed. 


COMPARATIVE FORCE OF THE COMBATANTS. 


Broadside-guns 

Crew r. 

Size 



DRYAD. 

$No. 

22 

^Ibs. 

407 

... No. 

254 

.. tons 

924 


PEOSERPINE 

21 

366 

346 

1059 


Were it not for the slight preponderance occasioned by the 
Dryad’s carronades, the British frigate would have been inferior 
in guns, as well as in crew ana size, to the French frigate. But, 
as what little the latter wanted in broadside weight of metal 
was amply made up Jo her in number of men, the action of the 
Dryad and Prosemihe may be pronounced at least an equal 
match. Ctiptain Pevrieux appears lo have thought otherwise. 
Hence, tiie Proserpine fled, and by flying, not only sustained a 
very serious loss, but was unable to bring guns enough to bear 
uponlier antagonist, to do any more injury to her than a single 
shot has often inflicted. 

Had the French captain, instead of trying to escape, brought 
his frigate to, he might have manoeuvred her to some advantage, 
and even, if eventuiSly compelled to yield, would have surren- 
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dered without discredit. As it was, after capturing the Proser- 
pine, the Dryad, owing solely to her opponent’s forbearance, 
was able to fight another frigate of the same force; and, could 
he have secured his prisoners without diminishing his crew, 
the Dryad’s captain would no doubt have rejoiced at such an 
opportunity. Lord Amelius, in his official letter, speaks highly 
of nis first lieutenant, Mr. Edward Durnford King, and the latter, 
most deservedly, was promoted to the rank of commander. 

The only remaining ship of Commodore Moulston’s squadron, 
the Legere, was captured, on the 22d, in latitude 48° 30' north, 
and longitude 8° 28' west, after the exchange of a few shot, by 
the British frigates Apollo and Doris, Captains John Manley 
and the Honourable Charles Jones. 

The Proserpine, under the name of Amelia (a Proserpine 
being already in the service), was admitted into the British 
navy as a cruising frigate, and, from her size and sailing proper- 
ties, became a valuable acquisition to her class. The distinction 
between a British 38 and 36, as remarked elsewhere, is simply 
in the latter’s having a pair of ports less on the main deck. 
The late Proserpine’s two foremost ports (vacant when cap- 
tured) were considered to be sufficiently aft to admit two guns; 
hence, the Amelia fell into ilte. class of 38-gun frigates. The 
Legere, a frigate-built corvette of 453 tons, capable of carrying 
eighteen 6-pounders, with six 18-pounder carroriades on the 
quarterdeck, was also added to the British navy under the same 
name. 

On the 9th of June, about noon, while the British Mediterra- 
nean fleet was cruising before Toulon, a French corvette was 
descried working up towards the road of Hycres, situated within 
the islands so named. Sir John Jervis immediately called on 
board the Victory, by signal. Captain James Macnamara of the 
12-pounder 32-gun frigate Southampton ; and, pointing out the 
object of his wishes, said, Bring out the enemy’s ship if you 
can. I’ll give you no written order ; but I direct you to take 
care of the king’s ship under your command.”* Captain Mac- 
namara, hastening bactc to his ship, reached her about 5 h. 80 m. 
p. M. ; and the Southampton was presently under all sail steer- 
ing for the Grande Passe, or passage between the islands of 
Porquerolles and Portcros. At 6 p. m. the Southampton disco- 
veied the corvette to the northward, at no great distance from 
tb.e shore ; and hauling up, under easy sail, close under the bat- 
teries on the north-east side of Porquerolles, was apparently 
mistaken, as had been hoped would be the case, for either a 
French or a neutral frigate. 

Profiting by her stratagem, the Southampton stood boldly 
acfoss Hyeres road, and at 8 b. 30 ni. p.m. got within pistol- 
shot of the French ship-corvette Utile, of 24-guns (eighteen 6- 


* Marshall, vol. i., j>. 686. 
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pounders and six pieces of smaller caliber), ivith a crew of 130 
men, commanded by Lieutenant de vaisseau Frangois Vega, 
14 days from Toulon on a cruise. Captain Macnamara, taking 
the trumpet, cautioned the French commander not to make a 
fruitless resistance ; but the latter instantly snapped his pistol at 
the speaker, and the Utile fired her broadside at the South- 
ampton. The frigate, backing her main topsail, promptly re- 
turned the salute. At the end of the third broadside, the South* 
ampton, finding herself very near to the heavy battery of Fort 
Bregangon, hauled athwart the bows of the Utile, and lashed 
the corvette’s bowsprit to her main rigging. Lieutenant Charles 
Lydiard, at the head of a party of seamen, then sprang on board, 
and, after a ten minutes* spirited resistance, during which the 
French captain gallantly fell at his post, carried the corvette. This 
dashing service was executed with the trifling loss to the South- 
ampton of only one marine killed by a pistol-shot while standing 
near the captain upon the quarterdeck ; but the loss sustained 
by the Utile was of far greater amount, being eight officers and 
men killed and 17 wounded. 

Captain Macnamara’s next difficulty was to get clear of the 
batteries on the coast, particularly of Fort Breganqon, which im- 
mediately opened a fire upon the Southampton and her prize. 
At 10 F.M. the lashings that had held the two ships together 
were cut away, and they made all sail on a wind. At 10 h. 30 m. 
P.M. the Southampton was obliged to take the Utile in tow, and 
succeeded after a while in getting out of range of the batteries, 
without any loss, or any greater damage than a shot through the 
centre of her mizenmast. The state of the wind and intricacy of 
the navigation, however, made it Ih. 30 ra. a.m. on the 10th, 
before the two ships could clear the . passage and effect their 
junction with Sir John Jervis'^s fleet, ''^e Utile was immediately 
commissioned as a British sloop of w^i and Lieutenant Lydiard, 
with the necessary step in his rank, became her commander. 

In the year 1796 the British government purchased nine East 
India ships, measuring from 1 165 to 1434 tons, and aimed them 
with 28 (some of the smaller with 26) long 18-pounders on the 
first, and 28 carronades, 32-pounders, or the second and only 
remaining deck. Subsequently the Glation, of 1256 tons, at the 
suggestion of Captain Henry^Trollope, appointed to command 
her, was fitted on the lower deck with 28 carronades of his 
favourite caliber, the 68-pounder making her total of guns 56. 

These 56 guns ware more, by six atjeast, than the Glatton, 
although pierced for that number, could advantageously mount; 
her ports, as was the case, more or less, with all the other pur- 
chased Indiamen, being too small to allow even a long 18- 
pounder pproperly to traverse. With respect, also, to the 68- 
pounder earronade, its muzzle was almost of equal diameter 


♦ See p. 37. 
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with the port : hence it could scarcely be pointed in any other 
direction than right a-beam. Moreover, as these carronades were 
all fixed guns, the Glatton was without a bow* or stem chaser. 
Her net complement was established at 320 men and boys ; too 
few by 30 at the least. 

On the 13th of July, 1796, the Olatton sailed from Sheemess, 
where she bad been ^ust refitted, for the purpose of reinforcing 
the North-Sea fleet under Admiral Duncan ; and, arriving soon 
afterwards in Yarmouth roads, sailed thence on* the afternoon of 
iJie 14th, by the orders of Rear-admiral Macbride, to join a 
squadron of two sail of the line and some frigates, commanded 
by Captain Henry Savage of the Albion 64, and supposed to be 
cruising off Helvoetsluys. 

On the 16th, at 1 a. m., the. Glatton made the coast of Flan- 
ders, and discovered four large ships under the land. The 
weather was now calm ; but at 8 p. m., Goree steeple bearing 
south by east, a breeze sprang up from the north-west, and at 
the same time two other ships were observed to join the four 
already in view. The glatton now made all sail towards the 
strangers, and, on closing within signal distance, ascertained 
that they were an enemy's squadron of four frigates, two ship- 
corvettes, with a la^ge brig-corvette and an armea cutter, hasten- 
ing to join from to-leeward. 

Having cleared for action, the Glatton stood on with a light 
breeze in her favour ; and, so far from being daunted at the 
formidable appearance of the enemy, Captain Trollope was 
rejoiced at the opportunity thusaflbrded him of tryipg the effect 
of the heavy carronades in his ship. At 6 p. m. the wind 
freshened, and the four ships formed in close line of battle with 
their heads to the north-east. At 8 p. m., as a proof how con- 
fident tliey were of success, the strangers shortened sail, backing 
their mizen topsails occasionally to keep in their stations. 

At about 9 h. 46 m. p. m. the Glatton, having hoisted the St.- 
George's ensign, arrived abreast of the three smaller and rear- 
most ships, but reserved her fire for the next ship, the latter 
from her .superior size appearing to be the commodore ; and 
which ship was now the second in the line, the ship next ahead 
of her having fallen to leeward4 At a few minutes before 10 
p. M., as the Glatton ranged up close alongside of the supposed 
commodore. Captain Trollope, hailing the ship, desired her com- 
mander to surrender to a Hritish man-ofwar. In an instant 
French colours and a broad pendant weref displayed, and the 
commodore, and immediately afterwards all the othei' ships com- 
menced firing at the Glatton. ^ 

The Glatton was not slow in returning the compliment, and 
poured into the French commodore, at the distance of not more 
than 20 yards, a broadside such as perhaps no single-decked 
ship ever before received. While the Glatton and the French 
commodore were continuing to go ahead and mutually engaging. 
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the French van-ship tacked, in the expectation of being followed 
hy her squadron^ and thereby driving the Glatton upon the Brill 
shoah wnich was. close to leeward. The French yah-ship soon 
arrived within hail en the'Glatton's weather beami and receive 
a fire from her larboard guns, the effects of which were heard in 
the cries and gibans of the wounded, and partially seen in the 
shattered state of the ship’s side. This quicKl^ elibited the 
cheers of the British crew, and the discomnted enemyjpassed on 
to the southward ; leaving the Glatton still er^agef With the 
French commodore upon her lee bow, another large frigate (the 
latter’s second ahead when the action commenced) upon.her lee 
quarter. I " ' , 

The action had now lasted about 20 minutes ; when the Glut- 
ton’s i^lot called out, that the ship, if she did not^ck in five 
minutef^, would be on the shoal. Captain Trollope ^replied : 

When the French commodore strikes the ground, do yoa put 
the helm a-lee.” Almost immediately afterwards the French 
commodore tacked to avoid the shoal, and, while in stays, re- 
ceived a heavy raking fire that much disabled him. Thi^ther 
French ships had previously gone about ; andT the Glatton, as 
well to continue the^action, as to escape running on ^ shoal, 
prepared to do the same, but, owing to the damaged starc of her 
sails and rigging, ^experienced a great dBliculty in getting her 
head round. 

The combatants w^ere now all on the starboard tack ; and, al- 
though the three large and hitherto principally engaged frigates 
had fallen tp leew^ard, the three smaller ones still kept up a 
harassing long-shot fire,; to which the Glatton, on account of 
the distance, could not make a very effectual return. The 
wounded state of the topmasts and the increasing power of the 
wind rende^ng it necessary to take a reef in the topsails of the 
Glatton, her men unhesitatingly flew upon the yards, which were 
also wounded by shot, and performed their task in the face of a 
smart cannonade from the nearest of the three ships to leeward 
left in a state to continue the action ; and which ship, mistaking 
the cause of the cessation of the Glutton’s fire, was seemingly 
advancing to reap the fruits of her proweSi. The British crew, 
however, were soon at their guns, again, and the fall of a topsail 
yard belonging to one of. tlie Fren^ ships, coupled with some 
other damage, convinced the Frenchmen on board that the 
victory was not yet to them, Ctid*' very soon induced these three 
ships to follow the example of their three moire powerful com- 
panions, imd withdraw themselves ;frbm.ihe comblit. 

The six F^ch ships, thus beateO, were riot, however, the 
only C^^tierits that had been assailing the Glatton. Towards 
the elrile 6f the action the brig i^nd cutter, the first mounting 
and the ether eight or ten guns, had stationed themselves 
epkr her stem, and opened a smart fire ; a fire which the 
from ihe defects in her equipment already noticed, could 
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only answer by musketry. After receiving a welWirected 
volieys, the brig ^nd cutter made sail after jKeir companions ; 
and at 1 1 p.'m» all firing ceased between t^e .Giatfon and her 
many opponents. * V" 

The dismantled state of the Glatton rendered^ pursuit on her 
part out pf the question. Every brace, and every stay except tlie 
inizcn, had been cut away or rendered useless ; and so had all 
the running and the greater part of the standing rigging. The 
principal part of Hhe^nemy’s fire had passed between her tops 
and gMnwale,:i50 that the low^er sails of the Glatton were cut 
nearly from tire yards: the jib and mainsail, indeed, were in 
ribands. The mainmast, and the fore and main yards, Aveife also 
badly wounded, and ready to fall. Scarcely half a dosa^ia shot 
had struck the hull ; and, in consequence, no men wcr#ldlled, 
and, except a few bruises and scratches, two only Vn^ded. 
One" of tne latter was Captain Henry Ludlow Strangeways, of 
the marines ; the other, a corporal of the same corpse The 
first-;iamed gallant officer, although badly wounded by amusket^ 
ball in the thigh, and compelled in consequence, to have a 
tourniquet applied, insisted on returning to his quarters ; where 
he rem^ect until, being faint with loss of blood, he was earned 
off the deck : he died' shortly afterwards. 

The Glatton, during the night, used every exertion to put her-^ 
self in a state to renew the action by morning, with the assistance^ 
it was hoped, of one pp two ships of Captain Savage’s squadron* 
On the }6th, at daybi^aic, the French squadron, dsawn up in a 
close head and stern line, was still in signt, with the advantage, 
by a shift of .wind during the night to south-west, of the weather- 
gage. At 8 A?M., having knotted and spliced her rigging, bent 
new sails, Jind otherwise refitted herself, the Glatton offered 
battle to her opponents ; but these, having felt top sensibly tho 
effects lof her 68 lb. shot, declined a renewal of the engagement, 
and about noon bore away for Flushing, followedTby the Glatton* 
Having thus compelled a whole squadron of French ships to 
take shelter in port, the Glatton turned her head to the north- 
ward, arift, ^tandi^gih need of great repairs, steered for Yar- 
mouth roads ; where, on the’^2l8t, she came to an anchor. 

Tl.e Glutton’s affair, Mce many other drawn battles, is imper- 
fect in its details, for. the want of any correct information as to 
the names> force, dai^age, and loss, orthe sl^ips which she had 
engaged. One Flinch frigate was kndwn to oe the .Brutus, a 
74-gun ship cut down, mountii^ from 46 to 60 guns ; 24- 
}30ttdders on the firat or main deck>'*^ and 12-pounders, with 36^ 
pounder carronades, on the ouf^ardof^k . and forecastle. A 
second ship is stat^ to 38rgun frigate Incor- 

ruptible and a third, the oo-gun Trigate Magicienne. A 
Flushing paper, of July 5, 1796, stateb that the French frigate 

♦ See p. 61. f Sec lablc at p. 54. 
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Incorruptible^ with another frigate, a 36, not named, the 28»gun 
frigate R^publicaUie, two ship-corvettes of 22 guns each, and an 
armed brig^or snow, were lying in the road waiting an op-» 
portunity to get to France. These then, w^ith the Brutus, were 
probably the squadron which the Glatton had engaged. 

That the Frencli ships sustained considerable damage in their 
hulls may reasonably be inferred, from the size of the Glattoii’s 
shot, the closeness of the action, and the shyness which they 
ultimately evinced. Moreover, on the morning succeeding the 
action, the Glutton’s people plainly saw men, on stages, over the 
sides of the Frencli ships, stopping shot-holes. In further cor- 
roboration, several of the Flushing fishermen afterwards reported, 
that considerable damage had been sustained by three or four of 
the frigates, so much so, indeed, that one of them had sunk in 
the harbour; that cither that or one of the others had lost 70 
men in killed *and wounded, anil that the French were astonished 
at finding the decks of their ships so ripped up by the Glutton’s 
shot. 

Viewed in every light, the action between the Glatton and 
this French frigate-squadron was highly honourable to the 
officers and crew of the former. The prompt decision of 
Captain Trollope to become the assailant, when one of the six 
opponent ships, admitting her to have been the Brutus, was 300 
or 400 tons larger than the Glatton, coupled with the latter’s 
conduct throughout the engagement, well entitled her com- 
mander to #he honour of knighthood subsequently conferred 
upon him by his sovereign. The merchants of London, too, 
with their usual liberality, presented Captain Trollope with an 
elegant piece of plate. The three lieutenants of the Glatton on 
this memorable occasion were Robert Williams, Alexander Wil- 
mot Schomberg, and William Pringle. 

The crew of the Glatton not being sufficiently numerous to 
man her guns on both sides, the following expedient was resorted 
to : The allotment of men for each gun upon either broad^de 
was divided into two gangs ; one of which, having loaded and 
run out the gun, left it to be pointed and ffred by , the other, com- 
posed of picked hands, and then rah across and did the same to 
the gun on the opposite side. And how well the British crew 
plied their guns has'^alrcady been shown in the result of the 
engagement. «. 

llie most formidable objection to the\ise of carronades, of the 
larger calibers, is their alleged liability to overset on becoming 
heated. It appears, however, that, notwithstanding the long 
and incessant lire kept up by them, none of the 68, and two 
only of the 32 pounders, were, dismounted. These facts certainly 
enhance the merit of large-sized carronades : at the same time 
, it should be remarked, that no ship of war ought to be sent to 
sea, as the Glattsp^was, without the power of using bow and 
stern chasers ; and no other than a swift-sailing ship, who can 
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choose her distance^ ought to be wholly armed with carronades. 
The Glatton, had she been of that description, might have suc- 
ceeded in cutting off one, if not two of her opponents ; and the 
smallest ship among them would have served to identify the 
whole of her companions. 

On the 22d of July, at 5 p. m., the British 12‘-pounder 32-guu 
frigate Aimable, Captain Jemmet Maiiiwaring, being on a cruise 
off* the island of Guadeloupe, discovered the French 3()-gnn 
frigate Pensee coming round the ])oiiit of land named Englisli- 
maii's Head. The Aimable immediately hauled to the wind in 
chase, stretching close in shore, to prevent the Pensee from 
getting into Anse la-Barque. At 6 h. 35 m. p. m., the weather 
nearly calm, the two friga’tes, being then about three miles south 
of the Hayes and about half that distance from the shore, met 
and came to action on opposite tacks, but not very closely. At 
7h. 45 in. a breeze sprang up from the eastward, and the 
Aimable ran down for the purpose of boarding her adversary ; 
but, just as she had got within half a cable’s length of the 
Pensee’s starboard bow, the Aimable was taken aback by the 
wind from the southward. The Pensee immediately made sail 
to the northward, and was followed by tlie Aimable, who suc- 
ceeded in raking her vyith the starboard broadside. At 8 h. 10 m. 
p. M. the firing, which, owing to the distance maintained by the 
Pensee, had been rather ineffective, ceased ; and the latter, 
whom the trade-wind had just reached, crowded s4il to the 
west-north-west. 

The Aimable continued in chase during the night, and at 
daylight the next morning, the 23d, discovered the Pensee 
about seven miles off* right ahead. Every effort was now used 
by Captain Mainwaring to increase the sailing of his ship : the 
stays were slackened, the wedges of the masts cased, and the 

J uns shifted, to give the vessel her proper trim ; but still the 
^isce was getting ahead. At 7 a.m., however, the French 
fixate shortened sail, and hauled up on the starboard tack 
under her topsails. The Aimable immediately steered dowm for 
her opponent ; who, as if determined this time to fight, backed 
her mizen topsail occasionally for the former to come up. 

At 8h. 36m. the Aimable advanced hear to the Pens6e*s 
weather quarter; and the two captains, in the true spirit of 
chivalry, exchanged, salutes with the hat, «But, in another five 
minutes, the Pensee, as if desirous to evade comirtg to close 
action, filled her mizen topsail, and hauled on board her fore 
and main tacks. Whereupon the Aimable, bearing round up, 
discharged her starboard broadside into her opponent; who 
then bore up also, and the firing became mutual. At 8 h. 50 m. 
A. M. the Pens6e, having ranged ahead, hauled up on the lar- 
board tack, with the intention of raking the Aimable ; but the 
latter, putting her helm a-port, poured a rakiiig broadside into 
the former. At 8h. 66m. a.m. the Pensee, pursued by the 

2 c2 
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Aimable, made sail : at first she hauled close up, then kept 
gradually going off’ the wind, until her stern-chasers would 
beV ; from which the Pensce maintained, until 10 a. m., an un- 
remitting though ineffectual fiie. By this time the Aimable, in 
spite of every effort, had fallen so far astern as to be out of 
gun-shot. After running two hours longer and still increasing 
her distance, the Aimable discontinued the chase, and hauled 
her wind to the southward. That her opjionent was the French 
frigate Pensce, there could be no doubt, the name having been 
plainly seen on her stern. 

The Aimable had the good fortune to escape with only two 
men wounded ; while the Pensce, as related upon her arrival 
soon afterwards at St.-Thomas’s, where, for a short time, she 
w'as blockaded by the 12-pounder 32-gun frigate Mermaid, 
Captain Robert Waller Otway, lost 90 men in killed and 
wounded. 

The tyo frigates were armed precisely as their respective 
class-mates in the two tables already given.* Surely, then, 
there was nothing to alarm the French captain ; nothing to 
excuse him for having disappointed the wishes of Captain Main- 
waring and his crew ; unless the severity of the Pensee’s loss 
may be considered as a justification for her taking to flight 
while she had sails to carry herself off. 

On the 8th of August, at 9 h. 30 m. a. m.. Rear-admiral Pole, 
then with the 74-gun ship Carnatic, and two or three other 
British ships, lying at the Saiiites near Guadeloupe, directed 
Captain Otway to proceed in chase of a strange ship, seen at a 
great distance in the offing. The Mermaid accordingly made all 
sail ; and, on getting through the passage formed by the two 
islands, hauled to the northward, when a strange sail hove in 
sight under the land of Basse-terre. At 11 h. 30 m. a.m., as 
the Mermaid advanced nearer, the stranger was seen to be a 
frigate with French colours flying. Captain Otway, as direct^, 
immediately made tlie signal for an enemy, and bred a gun. Vt 
11 h. 45 ni. A.M. the batteries on shore opened a fire upon the 
Mermaid, and many shots went over he-. At about noon a shift 
of wind brought the strange Aip, which was the 40-gun frigate 
Vengeance, on the beam of the Mermaidyyho thereupon opened 
her broadside ; one of '^the shots from th^Vfermaid sank a boat 
that was towing astoin of the Vengeance, in which an aide-de- 
camp of Victor Hugues, then standing' on the beach at Basse- 
terre, wilb orders to the French captain to take or sink the 
British frigate, had embarked. 

In a fw minutes the Mermaid wore round, and hove to on the 
Btarboam^ltack ; in which position shS exchanged several broad- 
si^, with the Vengeance. At 30 minutes past noon the latter's 
larboard topgallant sheet and mizentopsail tie were shot away. 
M l P« M. the Vengjp^nce filled her main topsail, and bore down 


* See pp. 54 and 91. 
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a little. At 1 h. 10 m. p. m., finding that lior opponent had 
shot ahead, the Mermaid filled also, and kept close to the wintl, 
still engaging.. At 1 li. 30 m. p. m. the Vengeance cndcavouijed 
to stay, but missed, and in this state received a heavy broadside 
from the Mermaid. Again the Vengeance tried to stay; again 
she missed, and again lay exposed to a destructive raking fire. 
At 2 p. M. the Vengeance set her foresail, and soon afterwards 
succeeded in tacking. The Mermaid, on getting into her op- 
ponent’s wake, tacked also. At 2 li. 30 in. p. m. the wind, 
coming more northerly, prevented the Mermaid from fetching 
the Vengeance ; whereupon the Mermaid, at whom the batteries 
on shore were still occasionally firing, wore round, fired a broad- 
side into her opponent’s stern, and hove to on the larboard tack. 
The Vengeance then filled and. stood on, followed by the Mer- 
maid ; the two ships still firing at each other. 

At 3 p. 3M. the Mermaid had her fore topgallantinast shot 
away. About tliis time the Vengeance tacked ; as, presently 
afterwards, did the Mermaid, with her courses set, in close pur- 
suit. At 3 h. 4 m. p. M. the Vengeance stood close in under the 
batteries and lay to, nearly becalmed. The Mermaid then, as 
she ran past the latter’s stern, fired two distant broadsides, and 
afterwards wore and stood off. During all this time the bat- 
teries continued firing at tlie liritish frigates, but without effect. 
Presently a breeze sprang up from the east-north -cast, and tlic 
Vengeance made sail for J3asse-terre. The British 40-gun 
frigate Beaulieu, Captain Francis Laforey, was now seen com- 
ing down before the wind, under all sail; but, before slie could 
get near, the Vengeance was safe at an anchor in the road of 
Basse-terre. 

Besides losing her fore topgallantmast, the Mermaid had lier 
sails pierced with shot-holes, and her standing and running rig- 
ging a good deal cut; but, fbrtunately, without a man killed or 
funded. The Vengeance, on tlie other hand, suffered eon- 
■Pbrably in sails, rigging, and hull ; and, according to tlui report 
of Victor Hugucs, as communicated to some British dragoon 
officers, prisoners at Basse-terre, and who witnessed the whole of 
the combat, lost 12 men killed and 26 w'oundcd. 

When it is known^that the Mermaid was a small 12-pounder 
31' -gun frigdte, and t^pVengeaiice one of the largest 18-pounder 
frigates out of France, mounting 52 guns, the disparity in point 
of force may be readily conceived. The FVench frigate was un- 
fortunate in twice missing stays within short gun-shot of an 
active enemy; and the Vengeance, no doubt, sustained the: 
chief of her loss at those critical periods. Her ultimately re- 
tiring from the contest bei^mc an imperative duty, considering 
what ship was approaching to hive a share in it. The Beaulieu 
having a tier of 18-pounders, with some heavy carronades, had 
she been alone, would have been a much fairer match for the 
Vengeance than the Mermaid. 
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On the 6th of July, at 7 p. m., the British 12-pounder 32-gun 
frigate Quebec, Captain John Cooke, being about seven leagues 
to the westward of the island of Porto-Rico, steering for Cape 
Nicolas-Mole, St.-Domingo, with four transports and one mer- 
chant vessel under her convoy, which she had brought from 
Martinique, perceived two strange sail, one to the westward and 
the other to the southward. At 9 v. m. the strangers were made 
out to be frigates, and were, as we conjecture, the French 
frigates Thetis and Pensce on a cruise. The Quebec immediately 
hauled her wind to the northward, and made the necessary 
signals to keep her convoy together for the night. 

On the 7th, at daylight, the nearest frigate w^as seen with 
Spanish colours flying. These, at noon, she hauled down. At 
1 h. lorn. p. M. the Quebec, having been standing the south- 
east on the larboard tack, hoisted her colours, and edged away 
to protect two of her convoy to leeward ; whereupon the frigate 
on her lee bow hoisted French colours and fired a gun to wind- 
ward. Having made the signal for her convoy to disperse, the 
Quebec kept her wind, 'and at 1 h. 30 m. p. m. exchanged broad- 
sides with the French frigate ; but without effect on either side, 
the shot from the lee-guns of the British frigate falling short, 
while those from the weather-guns of the French frigate passed 
over the Quebec. 

In the mean time the second French frigate was employed in 
taking possession of the convoy ; and never did English vessels 
so give themselves away, so court capture apparently, as the 
five ships and brigs in charge of the Quebec. Their masters had 
previously disobeyed all the signals made to them, and now 
crowned their misconduct by yielding up their vessels without an 
effort. Some of them did not wait to be fired at, or even ap- 

S reached within two or three miles, but shortened sail and 
auled down their colours the moment they saw the head of the 
French frigate directed towards them. To give the names of 
these transports and their masters at this late day would^k 
useless, otherwise we would most willingly expose them to tne 
indignation of their countrymen. 

Having now nothing but her own safety to consult, the Que- 
bec made all sail, and soon outstripped the French frigate that 
was in 6hase of her. The following acci|pnt of this occurrence 
wpears in the work of a contemporary : After capturing a 
French national cutter, Captain Cooke (previously mentioned to 
have joined the Quebec, January 1, 1/96) was again ordered to 
the West Indies ; where, by his conduct in a rencontre with two 
frigates of far superior force, he obtained the commendations of 
his commodore, the late Sir John T^- Duckworth,”* At (east, 
we can discover no other case than that we have just recorded, 
to which this account can apply ; and, assuredly, Captain Duck-* 


Marshall, vol. ii., p. 21. 
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worth, at the period referred to, was the commandino: oflicer at 
Cape Nicolas-Mole, the port to which, after the capture of her 
convoy, the Quebec proceeded. 

On the 22d of August, at 10 a. m., as the squadron of British 
frigates under Commodore Sir Borlase Warren in the Pomone, 
consisting, besides that ship, of the 44-gun frigate Anson, Cap- 
tain Philip Charles Durham, 38-gun frigate Artois, Captain 
Sir Edmund Nagle, 32-gun frigate Galatea, Captain Richard 
Goodwin Keats, and 18-gun brig-sloop Sylph, Captain John 
Chambers White, were cruising off the mouth of the river 
Gironde with the wind from the north-north- west, the French 
36-gun frigate Androinaqiie made her appearance in the south- 
south-w-est, standing in towards the entrapee of the river. This 
frigate had been cruising, and successfully, in company with the 
Nereide and Decade of the same force, and the 28-gim frigate 
(or 24-gun corvette, as the French would call her) BaVonnaise. 

The Galatea, who, with the Sylph brig, was close in-shore and 
considembly ah^d of her consorts, crowded sail to cut off the 
French frigate from the Gironde, and, by making several French 
signals, induced the Andromaque to come to an anchor near the 
entrance of the Grave channel. In a few minutes, however, 
the Andromaque, discovering her mistake, cut her cable, and 
made all sail to the southward, pursued by the Galatea; who, 
having stood into the channel between the lighthouse and the 
Chevrierbank, now hauled to windward of and rounded the latter 
in four fathoms’ w^ater. Having cleared this danger, the Galatea 
made all sail before the wind’, followed by the Pomone and 
Anson. Meanwhile, the Artois and Sylph, had been detached 
to examine two suspicions ships away in the south-west. ^ 

At 8 p. M. tlie Galatea was not more than two miles astern of 
the Andromaque. At 9 p. m. a violent squall, attended wdtli 
heavy rain, tliundcr, and lightning, obliged the chasing ships to 
shorten sails; wftcreby the Frencli frigate w^as suddenly lost* 
of, owing to the extreme darkness of the night. At 10 p. Bf* 
ilEe w^eather moderated ; and, while the Pomone and Anson sto^ 
to the northward, on the supposition that the Andromaque had 
hauled her wind in that direction, the Galatea continued her 
comse along the French coast to the southward. 

At 1 1 P. M., the M^ipither clearing, the Galatea regained a sight 
of the French frigate in the south-south-w'est, and made all sail 
in chase. At midnight the Galatea was only a mile off shore, 
and, at 4 A M . on the 23d, not above two miles astern of the An- 
dromaqiie. At daybreak the Artois and Sylph, who had found 
the two ships they had been sent to examine to be Americans 
from Bordeaux bound to Boston, were seen nearly hull-down 
in the north-west. At about 5 h. 80 m. a.m. the Andromaque 
hauled up for the land, and at 6 a. bi. ran on shore within five 
leagues of Arcasson, successively cutting away her mizen, main, 
and fore masts. 
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As the Andromaque had not hoisted cither ensign or pendant^ 
Captain Keats concluded she did not intend to make resistance, 
and therefore fired no more than three shots before he sent the 
boats, under the command of Lieutenant Henry Lloyd, first of 
the Galatea, to effect her destruction. At a few minutes before 
7 A M. the Artois and Sylph came up, and joined their boats, with 
Lieutenant Benjamin C3ai Ler, first of the Artois, in command, to 
those already despatched by the Galatea. Notwithstanding the 
height of the surfi and the consequent danger of any attempt to 
reach the shore, the French crew seemed much more desirous to 
encounter the risk, than to surrender themselves as prisoners to 
the few boats which the heavy breakers would permit to approach 
the vessel. Several prisoners, however, including the captain, 
some of his principal officers, and a few Portuguese seamen taken 
out of two Brazil ships, were at length brought away ; and the 
remainder of the frigate’s crew, whom the ebbing of tlie tide had 
now enabled to walk to the shore, were humanely apprized by 
the British that it was the intention of the lat^r to destroy the 
ship. 

At 8 A.M. the boats with the prisoners reached the Sylph, 
and, liaving placed them on board, took the brig in tow. On 
getting close abreast of the Andromaque the Sylph anchored 
with a spring on her cable, and commenced firing into the fri- 
gate’s bottom, in order to prevent the possibility of her floating 
at the return of high water. At noon the Sylph, having accom- 
plished her object, ceased firing, and sent the boats to their pro- 
per ships ; the tw o nearest of which, the Artois and Galatea, were 
about two miles outside of her, and the remaining two, the Po- 
monc and Anson, away in the offing. 

Finding it impossible to board the frigate until the tide flowed, 
the Sylph weighed, and stood off and on until 3 p. m. ; then again 
stood in towards the frlgute. The French crew were now assem- 
bled among the sand-hills near their sfiip, as iPthey intended^o 
prevent her being boarded ; but a few well-directed shot fr<^H 
the brig soon dispersed them. At 4 p. m., when it was neariy 
high water, the Sylph ran within 700 yards of the shore, 
and, having again anchored, sent her Joats to complete the 
destruction of the frigate ; the crew of which made some resist- 
ance, but were kept in check by the fire«of the brig. At 4 h. 
30 m. P. M. the boats returned, having set the frigate on fire. At 
6 p. M. the Andromaque being in a total blaze^fore and aft, and 
having blown up forward, the Sylph weighed and made sail to- 
wards ixer squadron; which, at 6h. 80 m. p. m., she rejoined. 

We regret to be obliged to observe, that very few of these par- 
ticulars, so creditable to the respective officers and crews o^the 
Galatea and Sylph, are contained in Sir John Warren’s letter in the 
Gaaette. The account of the destruction of the Andromaque French 
ought to have been written by the captain of the Galatea. 
Ijnder the pecuh ar cin^pjanstances of this case, almost any command- 
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ing officer would cither have written such a letter as sliould have 
transferred the credit to the party by whose exertions (Sir John 
Warren was not even in sight during tlie critical point of this en* 
terprise) the service was executed^ or would have allowed that 
party to render his own account of the transaction ; tliereby en- 
abling him, not merely to do justice to himself, but to recom- 
mend for promotion his deserving subordinates. 

This latter consideration alone should induce an officer to try 
to conquer that modesty, that dread of being thought an egotist, 
which generally ch|tracterizes the man of true spirit. How many 
a lieutenant or commander, having missed a recommendation 
from his captain or superior officer, has never found a second 
opportunity of distinguishing himself. How many a one has 
remained ever* afterwards in the back ground of the service, 
soured against a profession of which he might have been one of 
the brightest ornaments, and disposed, from a misconception of 
the cause of the neglect with which he is treated, to attach blame 
to a wrong quarter. 

On the 25th of August, at 1 a. m., latitude 41° 39' north, and 
latitude 66^ 24' west, the British 20-gun ship Raison, Captain 
John Poer Beresford, steering north-east by north, with a light 
breeze at south-east by east, discovered a large ship coming down 
under a press of sail. The stranger, not answering signals, be- 
trayed herself to be an enemy, and was such a one, in point of 
apparent force, as the Raison did well to fly from with all tlie 
canvass she could spread. The cliasing ship, whicli was no other 
than the Vengeance, the Mermaid’s late opponent, now hoisted 
French colours, and commenced firing her bow-guns at the Rai- 
son. Having cut away her jolly-boat to make room for four 
stern-chasers, the Raison opened a fire from them, as soon as the 
Vengeance, whose shot were passing over her, got fairly within 
range. A thick fog intervening put an end, for the present, to all 

f tensive operatiofis. 

|[n order to have the weathergage in case of a secoijd meeting, 
e Raison, at about noon, hauled her wind to the eastward. At 
7 p. M. she again saw, close on the larboard quarter, her power- 
ful ^•pponent ; who, hailing, ordered the British ship to strike. 
To i-liis the latter replied by a broadside. A running fight now 
commenced, and lasted ^until nearly 9 p.m. ; when, after receiving 
a well-directed broadside from the Raison, the Vengeance dropped 
to leeward, and, Cfiwing to the density of the fog, was almost im- 
mediately out of sight. The Raison, in this rencontre, suflered 
greatly in her rigging and sails, and lost three men killed and six 
wounded. 

Qf the identity of the frigate from which the Raison had so 
fortunately escaped, not a doubt can remain, as an American 
vessel, the Martha-Brand, Captain Henry Stratton, on her arrival 
at Plymouth on the 26th of September, reported that, on the 25th 
of August, in latitude 41°, longitude 63°, she fell iA with the 
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French national frigate Vengeance, who, on the preceding even- 
ing, had been fired into by an English sloop of war of 24 guns, 
which got under her stern and gave her a broadside ; whereby 
the Vengeance was considerably damaged, and had six of her 
crew killed ; and that the sloop of war then stood aw^ay under a 
press of sail, and escaped. It was not until 10 or 12 days after- 
wards that any account reached England of Captain Beiesford’s 
action. 

Of what description of frigate, in point of force, the Vengeance 
was, has already been stated. She mcasure^J 1180 tons; while 
the Raison, whose armament w^as 20 long 9-pounders, and two 
18-pounder carronades in the bridle-ports, on the main deck, and 
six long (i-pounders and two 12-pounder carronades on the 
quarterdeck and forecastle, total 30 guns, with a complement of 
195 men and boys, measured only 472 tons. 

On the 28th of August, at 5 a.m., as a British squadron, 
composed of the 

Guii-ship 

HA i Vice-admiral (w.) George Murray, 

74 Resohmon. . . • ^ Captain Francis Render^ 

50 Assistance .... „ Henry Mowat, 

Gun-frifcate 

ay 'J'hctis „ lion. Alex. F. Cochrane, 

S(P Topaze „ Stephen G. Church, 

28 Thisbe „ Jolin Oakes Hardy, 

€lun-brig:.8lp. 

14 Bermuda .... „ Thomas Maxtone, 

was lying becalmed about four leagues east-south-east fnom 
Cape Henry, three strange ships made their appearance in the 
east-north-east quai'ter. The signal was made for a general 
chase, but the British ships were unable to steer before noon. 
At 5 h. 30 m. r.'M. the Topaze, who was considerably ahead of 
the remainder of her squadron, brought the sternmost of the 
enemy’s ships to action. This ship, which was the FreiA 
frigate Elizabet, of 36 guns (twenty-four 12-pounders on tne 
main deck, and twelve 8-pounders on the quarterdeck and fore- 
castle) and 297 men, fired a^broadside and hauled down her 
colours. 

The Assistance and Bermuda were directed to take charge of 
the pxiTO ; and the adtmral, with the rest of the squadron, con- 
tinue in pursuit of the Elizabeths consorts, y w seen to be two 
until dark, when the latter disappeared. The Elizabet 
Was^inken to Halifax, Nova-Scotia, but, having been an India- 
man bought into the French service, and a very indifferent sailer, 
4V89 not purchased for the use of the British navy. « 

In the beginning of the year 1794, if not still earlier in the 
war, the French government contemplated sending out an ex- 
>p^itioA to India, to supply the isles of France and Bourbon 
with troope and muiMons of war ; and, that accomplished, to 
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play havoc with the valuable commerce of their enemies in those 
far distant, and, at this time, ill-protected seas. In the summer 
of the ensuinp^ year, we find Rear-admiral Kerguelen appointed 
to command this expedition ; which was to consist of tlic three 
74-gun ships Redoubtable, Wattigny, and Droits-dc-rilomme, 
three rases or 60-gun frigates, and a proportion of smaller 
vessels and transports. It was afterwards discovered that the 
rases, h^ing been worn out before they were reduceil, and very 
slightly repaired while undergoing the alteration, were rotten and 
leaky. As a substitute for these, it was planned that three 
74s should remove their lowerdeck guns into the hold, so as to 
carry about 700 troops each ; thus making the whole expedition 
consist of six sail of the line, four frigates, six corvettes, and 
transports enough to carry, including those on board the ships 
of war, about 6000 troops. 

The loss of the three ships off the isle of Groix, and the sub- 
sequent blockade of the French fleet in Lorient, with all the 
attendant evils of sickness, desertion, and dearth of provisions, 
having rendered it impracticable to equip an expedition upon 
the enlarged scale at first contemplated, in conjunction, especially, 
with the plans then forming for the invasion of Ireland, the Indian 
expedition was to consist of two 74s only, one armed wholly, the 
other eii flute, carrying, between them, no more than about 800 
troops. In the mean time, the 36-gun frigate Preneuse, Com- 
modore Charles Magon, and corvettes Brule-Gueule, and, we 
believe, Moiiieau, sailed from one of the ports of Fnince for the 
East India station. 

After a delay, partly attributable, no doubt, to the unsettled 
state of the French government and its vacillating councils, it 
was resolved that the expedition to India should be composed of 
some frigate.^ lying in Rochefort, and that Rear-admiral Sercey 
should have the command of it. While the expedition, consist- 
ing of four frigates and two coi-vettes, was lying at anchor in the 
4|kd of the isle of Aix, waiting for a fair wind, the 36-gnn frigate 
Cocaide got upon the rocks, and was so damaged that she could 
not proceed on the voyage. The 40-gun frigate Vertu, then re- 

E airing at Rochefort, was designed as a substitute for the Cocarde ; 

u^ Rear-admiral Sercey did not feel justified in waiting until she 
could be got ready. 

Accordingly, on the 4th of March, 1796, the rear-admiral 
weighed and putiMp sea with the 44-gun»frigate Forte, bearing 
his flag, 36-gun Trigate Regeneree, Captain (de -vais.) Jean- 
Baptiste-Philibert Willaumez, Seine frigate, ajpied en flute and 
commanded by Lieutenant Julieii-Gabriel Bigot, ship-corvette 
Bonne-Citoyenne, and brig-corvette Mutine. On board the 
squadron were 800 troops under General Magalon, two com- 
panies of artillery, and a quantity of munitions of war; and on 
board the Forte were the two agents from the Directory, Baco 
and Burnel, sent out to the isles of Frwee and Bourbon, to give 
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freedom to the slaves, in compliance with the regulations of the 
new' constitution of September, 1795. 

Encountering bad weather in the Bay of Biscay, the Bonne*- 
Citoyenne on the 7th parted company ; and on the lOtli was 
captured by a squadron of British frigates under Captain the 
ilonourable Robert Stopford of the Phaeton. This corvette was 
a beautiful ship of 511 tons, and would not have been caught 
but for the damage she had sulfered in the gale. T||fe Bonne- 
Citoyenne mounted 20 long 8-pounders, with a crew'o^45 men, 
and became a great acquisition to the British navy as a first- 
class sloop of war. On the 8th the Mutine, having lost a top- 
mast, was aflow('d also to part company, and eventually shared 
the fate of the Bonne-Citoyenne. The Seine, in the same gale, 
carried away her main topmast, but replaced it on the lOth. On 
the same day the squadron ca])tured an English brig, which 
had formed part of a numerous convoy bound to the West 
Indies, under the ])rotection of three sail of the line and several 
frigates. 

On the 14th Rear-admiral Sercey passed Madeira and Porto- 
Santo, and on the 17th anchored olF Santa-Cruz, the principal 
city of the isle of Palma, one of the Canaries, and the rendezvous 
fixed for the junction of the Vertu. On the 29tli that frigate 
arrived, after a ten days’ j)assage, under the command of Captain 
(de vais.) J ean-Marthe-Adrien ITJ crmitc. This ofliccr commanded 
the Cocarde when she struck on the rocks, and had previously 
commanded the Seine during a long and successful cruise in the 
North Sea. 

Setting sail from Santa-Cruz with his four frigjitcs, the rd&r- 
admiral met .with nothing remarkable until the J5th of May, in 
latitude about 32° sauth, and longitude from Paris 3° east, when 
he captured an English whaler. On the night of tHe 24tli, also, 
when just abreast of Cape Aiguilles, a strange ship came into 
the midst of the squadron. This was a large Portuguese India- 
man, richly-laden from Calcutta. ^ On the 25tli, at 7 a. m., tvlb 
other ships made their appearance under the land to the north- 
ward. Ojie of these vessels was the British 20-guii ship Sphynx, 
Captain George Brisac ; the other, a.- American ship, from 
Batavia bound to the Isle of Ffence with provisions, and on that 
account detained by tlie former. While the Vertu w^as bringing 
to the American ship, the R6gAieree, as the best sailer of the 
French squadron, went in chase of the ^|pihynx ; who, the 
moment she discovered that her pursuers were not friends^ 
spread all her canvass and steered for the land, then about four 
leagues distant. After a chase that lasted nearly the whole of 
the day, and during which the Sphynx was obliged to throw 
overboard the greater part of her guns, to keep ahead of the 
Rfeeneree, the latter was recalled to the squadron. 

On the 3d of June the French admiral captured a British 
Indiaman from Beinpil, and sent her to the Isle of France; 
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where, on the 18th| the four French frioatef*, with the captured 
Portuguese and American ships, also cast anchor. A small 
British squadron, which had been blockading the two French 
frigates Prudente and CybMe, Captains (de vais.) Charles 
Magon and Pierre-Julien Threouart, had a few days before sailed 
from the coast ; thus alTording to the French admiral the wished^ 
for opportunity to enter Port-Louis unobserved, as well as un- 
molestei||^ 

It apj^i# that MM. Eaco and Burnel, the agents from the 
Directory, as soon as the nature of their mission was known, 
were very ill-rcccived by the colonists of the Isle of France. In 
short, an insurrection ensued ; and the governor, GeTOral Malar- 
tic, was obliged to order the two deputies to embark on board 
the corvette Moineau, whose commander had received instruc- 
tions to carry them to Manilla. On the day after their departure, 
however, the t\vo deputies, dressed in full costume, appeared on 
the deck of the vessel, and, in the presence of the crew, ordered 
the captain to carry them to Europe. The latter obeyed, and the 
Moineau, with tlft two rejected deputies, arrived safe in a port of 
France. 

On the 14th of July, the Seine having remounted her guns and 
taken on board Captain Latour as her commander, and all the 
ships having been thoroughly refitted and stored. Rear-admiral 
Sercey put to sea with his six frigates, accompanied, for an 
aviso to the squadron, by the privateer-scliooner Alertc. On tlie 
18th the Forte and Vcrtii anchored in the road of St.-Denis, 
and the four remaining frigates and schooner in the road of St.- 
Paftl, Isle of Bourbon. On the 22d the rear-admiral again got 
under way, and steered towards the coast of Coromandel. On 
making the land, the schooner, which from her bad sailing had 
greatly retarded the squadron, was detached to gain information 
respecting, as w'cll the state of the British naval force in this 
quarter, as the number of merchant vessels at anchor in the dif- 
ferent ports, their times of dej^rturc , and a few other necessary 
particulars. The captain of the privateer, corsair-like, preferred 
a cruise on his own account to the mission upon which he had 
been ordered. He accordingly, on the night of the 19th of Au- 
gus\ ran down upon a supposed Indiaman, to carry her by board- 
irfg, and was himself taken by the British 28-gun frigate Carysfort, 
Criptain James Alexander; with such precipitation too, that his 
p ipcrs containing|||he plan and route of the French admiraFs 
intended cruise, fell into the hands of the captors. * 

Unacquainted w ith this disaster, Rear-admiral Sercey, on the 
14th of August, made the south-east point of the island of Cey- 
lon. Here he cruised four days and made a few prizes: he then 
ascended to the northward, and stood along the Coromandel 
coast betw^een Pondicherry and Madras; making there and at 
Tranquebar, w-hither the Prudente and Regeneree had previously 
been detached, a few more prizes, but, like the others, of no great 
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value. As the British force off this coast was far too weak to 
prevent Rear-admiral Sercey from capturing a number of richly- 
laden ships about to sail for Europe, the French squadron would 
have made a fine harvest ; but the 13ritish oiiicer, who had cap- 
tured the Alerte, and thus become acquainted with the schemes 
•f the rear-admiral, practised upon the latter a very successful 
ruse. By false information, adroitly conveyed, he induced the 
French admiral to believe that his squadron was fur A^rior to 
that which was cruising to intercept him. ^ 

Rear-admiral Sercey, accordingly, made sail for the straits of 
Malacca, \vith the intention, in the first instance, of destroying 
the British TOctory at Pulo- Penang. On the 1st of September 
the squadron made Pulo-Way, and Point Pedro, island of Su- 
matra, and afterwards captured two or three vessels in the road 
of Achcen. On tlie 7th, when cruising off the north coast of 
Sumatra, the squadron captured the country ship Favourite, 
laden with rum and rice; and on the 8th, at daybreak, while 
occupied in transferring several useful articles of stores from the 
prize to the frigates preparatory to the ibriner’si^eparture for the 
Isle of France, the squadron descried two large ships to leeward. 

It was just at 6 a. m.. Point Pedro bearing w'est distant about 
eight leagues, that the two British 74-gun ships Arrogant, Cap- 
tain Richard Lucas, and Victorious, Captain William Clark, 
descried the French squadron, bearing about south-west by west. 
At 10 A.M. Rear-admiral Sercey, having formed his squadron in 
line of battle astern of the Forte, tacked, with a light air from 
west by north, to reconnoitre the strangers. At noon the French 
ships hoisted their colours ; and shortly afterwards the prize 
parted company and stood in under the high land of Pulo-Way. 
At 1 p.M. th% Arrogant, who was considerably ahead of her con- 
sort, tacked to speak her; and, on arriving witliin hail about 
2 P.M., Captain Lucas stated to Captain Clark, tliat he considered 
the strangers to be six large French frigates, and the seventh 
ship, the Triton Indiaman, their prize. Captain Clark, in reply, 
gave it as his opinion, that two of the ships were of the line. 
Captain Lucas subsequently went on board the Victorious ; and it 
was agreed between the two c^tains, they should dog the 
six French frigates, and bring them to action whenever it could 
be done with advantage. 

The leading French frigate, the Forte, had, in the mean time, 
approached near enotigh to count the ports ir^both British ships, 
and to ascertain precisely their force. Having done so, the 
French admiral, at 2 h. 30 m. p.m., tacked and stood away, as if 
to seek a less troublesome enemy. That Rear-admiral Sercey did 
not intend to be the assailant, is acknowledged by a French 
naval writer ; who maintains, also, that the principle is a correct 
0ne, and ought to be, and indeed is, the general practice of the 
French navy. As this last assertion, if true, will tend to elucidate 
much that is reconM in these pages, we may be allowed to 
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digress so far as to give the French writer’s words on the sub* 
ject. 

In the weak state of the French marine, the greatest of all 
follies is to send ships to sea to seek and oiler battle to those of 
the enemy. It was done, however, at the commencement of the 
war, and we have witnessed the ill consequences arising from it^ 
This fatal experience, moreover, was unnecessary to prove that 
such ar^dlot the proper tactics of the weaker party. To deceive 
the vigilahcd'of the stronger, escape his pursuit, strike unawares 
upon a point which lie has left unprotecced (and it is impossible 
for Jiim to protect all), is the proper way to compensate lor gniat 
inequality of force : even were the forces of two enemies equal, 
he who acted thus would soon triumjili over the other. In naval 
matters, an engagement is not always the aim to be proposed, 
unless a party possesses a force so superior, tliat he may hope 
very soon to annihilate his enemy. Sliips of war have thus 
always an object, other than that of fighting the ships of an ene- 
my ; and it often happens that, whatever may be the issue of the 
combat, this first' and principal object fails to be fulfilled. Tlie 
important point to the state is, that a naval commander should 
execute the mission with which he is charged, and not neglect 
to do so, in order to afford a proof of his courage and acquire a 
trophiless glory for his country. According to these principles, 
the difierent govermnciits which succeeded each otlnu' in France 
during the war of the revolution, have, almost all of them, and 
very wisely, given a formal order to their flag-ofiicers and cap- 
tains, to avoid an action, except in a case of absolute necessity, 
and to devote the whole of their energies towards the accom- 
plishment of their mission.^’*' 

Soon after M. Sercey and his frigates had tacked, the Arro- 
gant and Victorious did the same, and at 4 h. 30 in. p. i^. bore 
up in chase of the former : who were still stretching in towards 
Pedro in the following order: CybMe, Forte, Seine, and Vertu, 
as the Ibuv heaviest frigates in one line, and, a little to windward 
of them, to act as a light squadron, and, if an action ensued, to 
double upon the enemy, the Prudente and Regcncree. At G 
F. M. the two 74s hoisted their colours ; and at 9 h. 30 m-, get- 
ting very near the land, they tacked and stood ofi‘; just previous 
to .viiich the rearmost French ship bore about three miles ahead 
of the Arrogant. At about 10 p. m., having sounded in 20 
fathoms, the Forte, made the signal to tadk in succession; and 
she and her consorts, favoured by the land-wind, fhen steered 
about east-south-east. 

On the 9th, at daybreak, the French frigates were again 
ahead of the two British 74s, steering to the eastward with 

♦ As our translation is more according to the spirit than the letter of 
the original, ive have copied the original passage into the Appendix, for which 
see No. 22. 
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very light airs; and the two rearmost frigates, being nearly 
within gun-shot, were carrying a press of sail to close their com- 
panions. The Arrogant and Victorious now edged away a little, 
to endeavour to cut oft' these two frigates, but did not succeed, 
owing chiefly to the calm state of the weather. At a few minutes 
past C A. M., finding an action inevitable, Rear-admiral Sercey 
signalletl his squadron to put about together, intending to try 
for the weathergage. The frigates were soon reformaiHf on the 
larboard tack, and, witli the Vertu now as the van-ship, stretched 
on to windward of their opponents. 

At 7 h. 2o rn. a. m. the Arrogant, still with her consort on the 
starboard tack, opened her fire on the Vertn, at the distance of 
about 700 yards, and succeeded in discharging two broadsides 
before the Fjcnch frigate, owing to her position, could bring any 
guns to bear. The first broadside, however, which the Vertti dicl 
fire, brought down the Arrogant’s ensign. It was immediately 
replaced by a nnion-jack. The frigates were formed thus: 
Vertu, Seine, Forte, Regeneree, the latter a little to windward 
of her second ahead and astern, Cybele, Prudente, the last on a 
line with the Regeneree. As they slowly passed in succession, 
the frigates kept up a brisk cannonade upon the two 74s ; the 
fire from one of which cut away the foretopsail yard of, and 
otherwise greatly damaged, the Vertu. At 8 h. 30 m. a. m., the 
rearmost French frigate, the Prudente, having got so far on the 
starboard quarter of the z\rrogant as to be out of gun-shot from 
her, the latter ceased firing. 

Since ten minutes after the commencement of the action a 
calm had prevailed ; and the Arrogant, even had she been in 
perfect order, would have found it difficult to wear. As it was, 
her foretopsail yard had been shot away ; and so had the lar- 
board "arm of the maintopsaii and cross-jack yards, starboard 
arm of the spritsail yard, and the mizen topgallantmast. The 
main topgallantmast had also been shot through, and the main 
yard, mainmast, and bowsprit much wounded. Three of her 
boats had been rendered useless by shot ; and all the larboard 
main rigging and stays were cut away, with the whole of the 
starboard or weather braces and yard cackles. Her sails, also, 
were in a shattered condition.* Thus situated, the Arrogant was 
quite in an unmanageable state. 

' The Victorious, whl) lay about a cable’s length astern, and 
rather to leeward, of 'the Arrogant, opened her fire, as the French 
frigates, after having discharged their broadsides at the latter, 
successively got abreast of her. At about 8 a.m. Captain 
Clark was w^ounHed in the thigh and carried below, and Lieu- 
tenant William Waller took command of the ship. At 8 h. 40 
m. a, m,, which was soon after the Arrogant had, as already 
stated, ceased firing, the ^'’ictorious wore round on the same 
tack as the enemy, and brought her larboard guns to bear. At 
9 A. M, she pcrceiveehi signal at the Arrogant’s tbretopmast head 
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but, owing to the smoke and to the flags not blowing out, did 
not understand it. The signal, which was for the Victorious to 
come to again on the starboard tack, remained up about ten 
minutes, and was then hauled down without having been an- 
swered. 

The two leading frigates had now stationed themselves on the 
larboard bow of tne Victorious ; and the remaining four lay from 
the beam to the quarter, at the distance of about 900 yards. The 
74 sustained and returned the united fire of the six French 
frigates until 10 h, 15 m. a. m. ; when, having received several 
shot in her hull, upwards of 40 of them between wind and water, 
had her three lower masts and bowsprit, as well as her yards and 
topmasts, badly w^ounded, and her rigging and sails very much 
cut ; and finding that the Arrogant, whose distance already was 
nearly a mile and a half, still continued to stand on upon the 
opposite tack, the Victorious attempted, with a light air of wind, 
to wear and rejoin her consort. 

No sooner was the stem of the Victorious, in wearing, exposed 
to the enemy, than three of the frigates advanced to rake her, 
and, it falling a dead calm, continued pouring a destructive fire 
until 10 h. 45 m. A. M. ; when, fortunately for the Victorious, a 
breeze sprang up from the northward, and enabled the latter to 
bring her starboard broadside to bear. At this time the Vertu, 
from the loss of her foretopsail yard, had dropped astern, and 
lay in the south quarter, and another frigate was observed to be 
sweeping and towing with boats in that direction. The latter 
was the Cybcle, proceeding, by signal, to take the crippled 
Vertu in tow. At 10 h. 55 m. a.m., this service having been 
executed, the French squadron bore up and steered west by 
north, under a crowd of sail ; and at 11 h. 15 m. a. m. the Vic- 
torious ceased firing, the last of the frigates being out of gun- 
shot. « 

The condition of the two British ships at the close of this long 
and tedious contest, us far as respects their masts, yards, rigging, 
and hulls, has already been described. It remains to show, what 
loss in men they each of them sustained. The Arrogant, out 
of a crew of 584, or thereabouts, lost one midshipman and six 
seaiuen killed, and 27 men wounded. Among this ship’s 
damages should have been noticed, the disabling of one second- 
dock, and two lowerdeck guns, and the dismounting of one gun 
on the quarterdeck. The loss of the Victorious, whose esta- 
blished complement was the same as the Arroganf’s, but who 
had sent away in prizes her flrst lieutenant and 90 seamen, 
amounted to 15 seamen and two marines killed, her captain, one 
midshipman, 48 seamen, and seven marines, w^ounded : making 
the total of loss on board the two ships 24 killed, and 84 
wounded. 

With respect to the damage sustained by the squadron of 
llea]>admiral Sercey, we can only gather, that three of the 

VOL. I. 2d 
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frigates, including the Vertu and Seine, were much cut up in 
hull, masts, yards, and rigging. That the remaining tnree 
frigates also suffer^ in some degree, will be evident from the 
following account of the loss incurred in the action. The Vertu 
had nine officers and men killed, and 16 wounded ; the Seine, 
18, including Captain Latour her commander, killed, and 44 
wounded ; the Forte, six killed and 17 wounded ; the Cybcle, 
four killed and 13 wounded ; and the Prudente, three killed and 
nine wounded : making a total of 42 killed and 104 wounded. 

Of the force OOTosed in this action it may be sufficient to 
state, that the two British 74s were of the common or 18-pounder 
class ; the Forte, a frigate of 1400 tons, mounting 62 guns, in- 
cluding 30 long 24-pounders ; the Seine, Vertu, and Cybele, all 
large 18-pounder frigates, armed like the Virginia : and the 
Ilegener^*e and Prudente, frigates of the 12-pounder or 36-gun 
class. Consequently, the superiority of force, especially in men, 
the numbers there being about as 10 to 19, was on the side of 
M. Sercey. Judging, however, from the relative loss of the 
combatants, we should say that, had the state of the weather, 
and other circumstances to which we need scarcely advert, per- 
mitted the two 74s to mancouvre and act in concert, they would, 
in all probability, have captured two, at least, of the six frigates 
opposed to them. Unless, indeed, the French admiral had 
put in practice a well-concerted plan of boarding; in which 
case, undoutedly, his decided numerical superiority would have 
placed the two line-of-battle ships in great jeopardy. 

After the action the Arrogant and Victorious, the latter in tow 
of the former, proceeded straight to Madras, and on the 6th of 
October anchored in the road. The French squadron steered for 
Isle-du-Roi, in the Archipelago of Margui, and anchored there 
on the 15th. Here the frigates got themselves thoroughly stored 
and refitted, cvqn to tne renew'al of their damaged lower masts. 
They sailed thence in the early part of October, steering first 
towards the coast of Golconda, and afterwards to the eastern 
coast of Ceylon. ^ 

Having, while on this station, been led to believe that he 
should get all the wants of his squadrea supplied at Batavia, 
Rear-admiral Sercey proceedeef thither ; particularly as the Ver- 
tu, Seine, and another of the frigates required large repairs in 
their hulls. The delay Occasioned by this step detained M. Ser- 
cey in port at a very*‘critical season ; and so far the action be- 
tween his sq^uadron and the two British 74s contributed to pre- 
serve from spoliation much valuable property in the eastern 
hemispbero. 

^ Plymoudi was this year visited by a calamity which will long 
be remembered by its inhabitants. On the 22d of September, at 
about 4 h. 30 m. p. m., the 32-gun frigate Amphion, Captain Israel 
PeileWy while lashed to the sheer-hulk on one side and almost 
touching the Yan][U)i«h receivingsihip on the other, both of which 
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lay close to the dock-yard jetty, unfortunately blew up. Two 
parties were on board at dinner, one in the cabin, the other in 
the gun-room ; and, owing to its being known tliat the Amphion 
wouU put to sea on the Allowing day, nearly 100 men, women, 
and children, over and above the ship’s complement, were on 
board, taking leave of their kindred and townsfolk. Captain 
Pellew, his first lieutenant, and a visiter. Captain William 
Swaffield of the Overyssel, were sitting at table, when the first 
shock threw them all from their seats against the carlings of the 
main deck. The first two, altliough much bruised, retained their 
self-possession, and, running to the cabin windows, threw them- 
selves out and were saved. Captain Swaffield, stunned probably 
by the blow against the deck, shared the fate of the ship, and 
of 300 out of her 310 or 312 unfortunate inmates. The mangled 
bodies, limbless trunks, and disunited arms, legs, and heads, 
that every where presented themselves, made humanity 
shudder. The Amphion having been chiefly manned from the 
town, these black and scorched pieces of flesh had to be 
scrutinized by the sorrowful inhabitants, in order that they 
miglit ascertain, if they could, which had belonged to a father, 
a son, a brother, a husband, or a friend. 

Three or four of the survivors had been among the men engaged 
in the tops. Another, the boatswain, w^as standing on the cat- 
head, superintending the rigging of the jib-boom: after being 
lifted up by the shock, he fell into the sea, and escaped with tJie 
loss of an arm. The sentinel at the cabin-door happened to be 
looking at his watch, when he felt it suddenly dashed out of his 
hand: beyond that he knew nothing, and yet was but little hurt. 
The cause of this dreadful disaster has never been satisfactorily 
explained. If by design, the incendiary, and, if by accident, 
the defaulter, probably fell a victim to his crime or his careless- 
ness. Early in October an attempt was made to weigh the 
Amphion, and two frigates, the Castor and Iphlgenia, were 
moored on each side of her. It only served to harrow up 
afresh th^ feelings of the inhabitants, by dislodging the putrid 
bodies, and casting them on shore all along the beach. In No- 
vemlver, however, Mr. Hemmings, the master-attendant at Ply- 
moui.li, succeeded in dragging the wreck to the jetty to be 
broken up. As one means of preventing the repetition of such 
an accident so near to the town, it was ordered that every ship 
should land her powder previously to entering the harbour. 

On the 23d of Septemoer, at daybreak, the island of Desirade 
bearing south-east by south distant six or seven leagues, the 
British 18-^un brig-sloop Pelican, Captain John Clarke Searle, 
mounting sixteen 32-pounder carronades and two long sixes, 
found herself close on the lee beam of an enemy’s frigate. Not 
over-desirous of en^ging where the odds were so decidedly 
against him, Gteiptam Searle made sail to the north-west, ana 
was followed by the frigate ; who, having the weathei^ge, and 
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sailing remarkably fast in the prevailing fresh breeze^ rapidly 
approached the Pelican. 

Having away in prizes her master and several of her petty- 
ofEcers and seamen, the brig could not muster, at this time, more 
than 97, out of her established complement of 121, men and 
boys ; and some of the seamen appeared to hesitate about en- 
gaging a ship of such evident superiority of force. But, when 
Captain Searle called to their recqUection the frequent occasions 
on which they had distinguished themselves while under his 
command, and expressed a hope that they would not sully their 
well-earned reputation, nor place less confidence in him than 
they had been accustomed to do, the fine fellows gave three 
cheers, and at once declared their resolution, ratlier to sink with 
their commander than forfeit his good opinion. 

As soon as she had made all ready, the Pelican, to the great 
surprise, no doubt, of all on board the frigate, shortened sail : 
and at 7 a. m. the French 36-gun frigate Medce, having arrived 
within gun-shot, opened her fire. The brig reserved hers until 
her carronades could reach with effect. Having at length got 
within the proper distance, the Pelican commenced a very brisk 
fire, and kept it up until 8 h. 63 m. A. m. ; when the Medee, 
whose crew appeared to be in some confusion, hauled on board 
her maintack, and made off to the northward under all possible 
sail. Having had every brace and bowline, all the after back- 
stays, the main-stay, several of the lower shrouds, the topsail 
ties, and other parts of her rigging, shot away, her sails very 
much torn, and her mainmast, maintopsail yard, and fore yard 
a good deal injured, the Pelican was not in a condition for an 
immediate pursuit ; and the Medee, being thus left to herself, 
soon ran out of sight. With all her heavy damage, the Pelican 
had no person killed, and only one slightly wounded. 

At 10 A. M., while the Pelican was repairing her damages, the 
man at the mast-head discovered a large ship on the lee beam. 
At 11 A. M., having got her rigging and sails in tolerable order, 
the Pelican gave chase ; and at 3 v. m., Englishman’s Head, 
Guadeloupe, bearing south-south-east distant a mile and a 
half, succeeded, after firing Several shot, in cutting away the 
stranger’s maintopsail yard. Upon this the latter brought to, 
and proved to be the Alcyon, late a British army-victualler, but 
then a prize in the possession of the Medee ; who had captured 
her on the* 9th, about 100 leagues i o windward of Barbadocs. 
Having put on board the Alcyon Acting-lieutenant Thomas 
Ussher and a party of men, the Pelican, at 4 p. m., made sail to 
the so^hward with the prize in tow ; but at midnight, owing to 
a dalip and a heavy westerly swell which caused the Alcyon three 
to fall on board the Pelican, the latter was obliged to cast 

a At daybreak on^e 24th the AWon was found to have drifted 
very near to the shore at Anse-la-Barque j and, at about a gun* 
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shot within her, was seerAhe Medee herself, having a light air 
from the land, while the Pelican and her prize lay quite becalmed. 
The Medee's boats soon regained possession of the Alcyon ; and 
Captain Searle, knowing fliat the Th6tis and another French 
frigate, either the Pensee or Concorde, were at anchor in Ansc-* 
la-Barque, thought it the most prudent course to abandon his 
prize. Scarcely had the Pelican taken advantage of the breeze 
which had just sprung up, and set sail from the spot,* ere one of 
the frigates came out and joined the Medee ; but neither frigate 
evinced any further disposition to molest the Pelican, and she 
proceeded to the Saintes to refit. 

Soon after the Medee, in company with the Alcyon, had 
anchored at Anse-la-Barque, Victor llugues, the governor of 
Guadeloupe, sent for Lieutenant Ussher who had been taken 
prisoner in the prize, to ascertain from him, whether or not there 
was any truth in the statement made by the captain of the 
Medee, that the Englisli vessel, which he had engaged on the 
23d, was a frigate witli her mizenmast out. The mistake was 
soon cleared up, to the evident mortification of the French 
governor. 

On the day after the Pelican had anchored at the Saintes, an 
aide-de-camp of Victor Hugucs arrived with a flag of truce; 
and the French officer, appearing to entertain a doubt about the 
force of the vessel which had beaten off the Modcc, was 
allowed to go on board tlie Pelican to count her guns. About 
the same time arrived an officer of the 60th regiment, who had 
been a prisoner on board the Medee, during the action, and got 
released on her arrival at Guadeloupe. He confirmed every 
statement respecting the proceedings of the Medee ; adding, tliat 
she mounted 40 guns, with a complement of 300 men, and sus- 
tained much damage, besides a loss, in killed and wounded to- 
gether, of 33 men. 

It was afterwards ascertained from Lieutenant Ussher, that the 
Pelican’s first broadside killed the man at the wheel, wounded 
three men, and disabled a gun; and that the last raking broad- 
side, which the Pelican poured into the stern of the Medee, 
killed and wounded from 10 to 12 men upon the main deck. 
Grciit as was the noise which this truly gallant exploit of the 
Pelican made in the West Indies, we- have searchea in vain for 
any account of it in the “ Victoires et Conqufites,’^ and in some 
other French works to which we have had dbcasion to refer. 

On the 13th of October, at daybreak, the British 1 2-pounder 
32-gun frigate Terpischore, Captain Richard Bowen, while cruis- 
ing off the port of Carthagena, with a light air at west-south- 
west, observed a strange fngate to windward, standing towards 
her. The former^s situation was such, that an engagement with 
an enemy, of the apparent force of the ship approaching, was not 
very desirable. The Terpsichore had left 30 of her men sick at 
the hospital in Gibi:Altar, and her sick and convalescent lists 
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showed more than that number still in board ; many of whom 
were dangerously ill, and none strong enough to be useful at 
quarters. Moreover, she was then in sight of the very spot on 
which the Spanish fleet had been cruising only two days pre- 
vious ; and a small Spanish vessel, apparently a tender, was at 
this very time passing in the direction of Carthagena, the port to 
which the fleet belonged. Under all the circumstances, there- 
fore, Captain Bowen couhl hardly flatter himself with bringing 
off, either the enemy’s frigate if captured, or his own if disabled. 
To fly, however, was not to be borne ; and the Teir^sichore con- 
tinued standing on, without any alteration in her course. 

At 9 h. 30 m. the Spanish Ti-pounder 34-gun frigate 
Mahoneea, Captain Don Tomas Ayaldi, having approached 
within hail of the Terpsichore, hauled to the wind on the latter’s 
weather beam. This being apparently done in order to place 
herself to advantage, the Terpsichore, whose position was then 
tolerably good, fired one gun as a trier of her opponent’s in- 
tention. It was instantaneously returned by a whole broadside, 
and the action proceeded with mutual spirit. After a while the 
the Spanish crew began to slacken their exertions ; and at the 
end of one hour and 20 minutes, the Mahonesa tried to make off. 
By this time the Terpsichore had had her three lower masts and 
bowsprit wounded, her spare spars and boats shot through, two 
of her anchors disabled, and her rigging and sails much cut. In 
the course of 20 minutes, however, by characteristic alacrity in 
refitting and making sail, the British frigate was again close 
alongside of her antagonist, with every gun well charged and 
pointed ; when the Mahonesa, whose booms had fallen down and 
disabled lier waist-guns, and who was altogether in a crippled 
and defenceless state, hauled down her colours. 

Out of her 182 men and boys, the Terpsichore lost none in 
killed, and but four in wounded : whereas the Mahonesa, out of 
her 275 in complement, had 30 killed, and the same number 
wounded, a portion of them mortally. 

Both frigates mounted guns of the .sainc nominal caliber, and 
of the number, 32 and 34, expressed by their respective rates. 
Admitting, therefore, the Teipsichore cO have had her full com- 
plement at miarters, wc should pronounce this to be as fair a 
match as an English officer would wish to fight, or an English 
writer to record. Nothing is more truly characteristic of a brave 
man, than promptitude in doing justice to the efforts of an un- 
successful i?nemy. Captain Bowen, in his official letter, dwells 
with emphasis, on the zeal, courage, and good conduct of Don 
^ Tomas Ayaldi, the commander of the Mahonesa. He declares 
that ^is officer, although, towards the last, he could rally but 
fbwidipbis men, persevered to defend his ship, longer almost than 
was Justifiable. 

V>t!^twithstanding the crippled state of the Mahonesa's masts,. 
<sl^ch had been'wt with scarcely a shroud to support thenv 
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Captain Bowen succeeded in carrying his prise to Lisbon. But 
the fine contour of the Mahonesa^ boasted of as it was by the 
Spaniards, had be^ so disfigured by the Terpsichore’s shot, that 
the ship, although, setting aside what she had sufiered in the 
action, a remarkably fine frigate of 921 tons (239 more than the 
Terpsicl^ore), was considered not worth the cost of a thorough 
repair ; hence, the JVlahonesa had little more than a nominal 
existence among the 36-gun frigates of the British navy. 

The following is the account given of this action by a con- 
temporary : The first Spanish ship captured after the declara- 
tion of war was the Mahonesa of 36 guns, by Captain Richard 
Bowen, of the Terpsichore. The action took place off Malaga. 
The Mahonesa had between 50 and 60 of her people killed and 
wounded ; the Terpsichore had no one hurt on board. There is 
little credit to be gained in conquering such antagonists.”* 
Passing over the slight mistake, tliat the Terpsichore had no 
one hurt on board/" wc shall extract another paasage from the 
same work, if only to show how diflerently the writer could 
reason in (as he has made it appear) a similar case. ‘‘ This 
instance,"* that of the Crescent and Reunion, “ may be fairly 
adduced in support of the proposition, that a long list of killea 
and wounded is not always a certain criterion of the merit of an 
action.'"^ 

On the 24th of October the British 12-pounder 36-gun frigate 
Santa-Margarita, Captain Thomas Byani Martin, cruising at the 
entrance of tlie channe], captured the ship-privateer Buonaparte 
of 16 guns and 137 men; and on the next morning discovered 
two ships approaching her, which came nearly within hail before 
they discovered the Santa-Margarita to be a frigate. They 
now made all sail from her, and, to secure the retreat of one or 
the other, stood on dilFereat tacks. 

The Santa-Margarita followed tlie larger ship, with little 
prospect of taking the other ; but Lieutenant William Birchall, 
first of the frigate, gallantly volunteered to attack the latter in a 
boat. At this time the shot from the frigate had so disabled 
this ship, as to enable the boat to get alongside, and Lieutenant 
Birchall took possession, without resistance, of the merchant 
sli'p Potomak, from Poole bound to Newfoundland, with a cargo, 
a prize to the Vengeur, of 16 guns and 120 men, from Brest, the 
sihp of which the Santa-Margarita was in pursuit ; and which, 
on receiving a few shot from the latter, hauled down her colours. 
Having now nearly as many prisoners on board as*equalled his 
crew in number. Captain Martin was obliged to return into port 
to get rid of them. 

An express from the island of Anguilla having reached St- 
Kitt"s on the 26th of November, bringing an account that two 
French ships of war, with smaller vessels and a body of troops, 

f Ibid. vol. L, p. 248. 


* Brenton, vol. ii., p. 142. 
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were attacking the island, the British 28-gun frigate Lapwing, 
Captain Robert Barton, lying at anchor at St.-Kitt's, immediately 
weighed and made sail, in the hope of reaching Anguilla in time 
to save the inhabitants from the dreadful consequences that in- 
variably attended one of Victor Hugues’s pillaging visitations* 

A northerly wind made it tlie following evening ere the Lap- 
wing reached Anguilla ; too late, as was evident, to prevent the 
enemy from setting fire to the houses. The very appearance of 
the frigate, however, freed the inhabitants from the further 
presence of the invaders; who, that very afternoon, to the 
number of nearly 300, embarked on board the French 20-gun 
ship Decius and brig Vaillante, which had transported them 
thither. These vessels, one of which mounted 26 guns, 18 of 
them long 6, and two, brass 8 pounders, with six Fjnglish 18- 
pounder carronades, and the other six, two long 24s and four 
brass 36-pounder carronades, then stood out of the bay of 
Anguilla, and were immediately chased by the Lapwing ; who, 
at about 10 p. m., brought them to close action. At the end of 
an hour’s mutual cannonade the brig bore away ; and, in less 
than half an hour, the Dccius, after making a vain attempt to 
escape, struck her colours. As soon as he had secured the ship. 
Captain Barton directed his attention to the brig ; but, in the 
mean time, the latter had run on shore on the neighbouring 
island of St.-Martin : she was, however, soon destroyed by the 
fire of the Lapwing. 

The Lapwing, whose damages were chiefly confined to her 
sails and rigging, had but one nian> thb pilot, killed, and six sea- 
men wounded. The Decius is represented to have lost, out of 
a complement, including troops, of 336 men, as many as 80 
killed and 40 wounded. It is probable that the Decius had 
some of her masts shot away ; but, although the Gazette con- 
tains two letters on the subject of the action, not a word appears 
about any damage sustained by either ship : nor, in short, are 
any details given. The loss sustained by the brig, whose com- 
plement, including troops, was about 135, was doubtless severe, 
but could not be ascertained. 

The promptitude and vigour of the Lapwing’s attack upon 
these French vessels reflect great credit upon Captain Barton, 
his officers and crew. A slight degree of less decision in the 
business might have Acouraged the French commodore to try 
the effects of boarding, in tne hope, by his overwhelming 
numbers, to have carried the British ship. With respect to the 
immediate effect of Captain Barton’s success, it was most salu- 
taiy and cheering ; inasmuch as it routed a nest of hornets, and 
relieved a suffenng people from further pillage, and, not im- 
probably, from massacre. ^ 

On the following day, the 27th, the Lapwing having her prize 
in tow, was chased by the French frigates Thetis and Pens^e. 
Their near approachisompelled Captain Barton, after removing 
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his men and the prisoners from the Decius, to set the vessel on 
fire. Thus unencumbered, the Lapwing escaped from her pur- 
suers, and reached St.-Kitt’s in safety. Soon after his return to 
this island, Captain Barton was presented by a deputation of 
the inhabitants with a very flattering address, lauding as well his 
gallantry in the action we have just detailed, as his subsequent 
humanity towards the crew of the Decius. To this address a 
suitable reply was returned. 

Having repaired at Gibraltar the damages which she had sus- 
tained in her action with the Mahoncsa, the Terpsichore frigate 
was again at sea in search of an opponent; when, on the 12th 
of December, at daybreak, while lying to about 20 leagues to 
the westward of Cadiz, Captain Bowen descried an enemy^s 
frigate also lying to, distant about four miles on his weather 
quarter. Owing to the stormy weather of the preceding night, 
and the fresh south-easterly wind which, with a short uneasy 
sea, still prevailed, the Terpsichore was under a close-reefed 
main topsail, and had her topgallantmasts struck. Quickly re- 
placing these, and spreading as much sail as the state of the 
weather would permit, the Terpsichore tacked and stood after 
the stranger ; whom we may at once introduce as the French 
36-gun frigate Vestale, Captain Foucaud, who had parted com- 
pany a few days before, in a gale, from the squadron of Rear- 
admiral Villeneuve, already mentioned as on its way from Toulon 
to Brest. 

As if desirous to avoid an action, the Vestale made sail, 
tacked, and stood to windward. The Terpsichore, owing to the 
breeze getting more ahead, was unable to fetch within gun-shot, 
but continued working up until past 2 p. m. ; when the Vestale 
wore, and stood to the east-north-east. This brought the two 
ships nearer together ; but a change in the wind again baffled 
one and favoured the other, and its increased violence sprang the 
Terpsichore’s fore and main topmasts. The chase was never- 
theless persevered in, each ship under her courses, until 2 A. m, 
on the 13th ; when, being close in with the land about Cape 
Marcus, the Terpsichore wore and brought to with her head off 
shore. 

At about 8 A. M. the Vestale was again seen from the mast- 
he a<i ; and, a shift of wind to the south-west having now given 
the Bntish frigate the weathergage, the latter again wore and 
made sail in chase. The sprung state of the Terpsichore’s masts 
rendered it likely that the Vestale, carrying the sail she did, 
would soon reach Cadiz, the port towards which she was seem- 
ingly directing her course, and then but a few miles distant. 
However, at 9 h. 30 m. p.m., to the great joy of the Terpsichore’s 
officers, and men, the Vestale hauled up her courses and hove to. 
In this state, without firing a shot, or even hoisting her colours, 
the latter waited until the Terpsichore had reached her weather 
quarter. 
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Having there in vain hailed the Vestale several times^ 
the Terpsichore, at 10 p- m., ranged alongside of her opponent 
vrithin 10 yards, and opened her fire. The Vestale, as she 
promptly returned this warm salute, ran up the tri-coloured flag 
with lights, and a most determined action ensued ; during which 
the Terpsichore, owing to her braces getting foul, was compelled, 
for several minutes, to receive her adversary’s fire without the 
power of returning it. At length, when the action had lasted, 
with mutual spirit, until 11 h. 40 m. p.m., the French frigate, 
having all her three masts and bowsprit in a tottering state, and 
her captain and a great proportion of her crew killed and 
wounded, struck her colours. Immediately afterwards the Ves- 
tale’s mizeninast fell over the side; and, almost at the same 
instant, unintentionally, it is supposed, a double-shotted gun 
belonging to her went oflT, and killed a. boy, and wounded 
dangerously in the shoulder ^(by which his arm was ever after- 
wards rendered nearly useless) the only lieutenant on board the 
Terpsichore, George Bowen, brother to the captain, besides four 
of her seamen. 

The Terpsichore had received several shots between wind and 
water, and between the guns on the main and quarter decks. 
All her boats, except the small cutter, were much damaged ; and 
so were her bowsprit, fore and main masts, main topmast, spare 
spars, sails, and standing and running rigging. 

It appears that, at the time of this action, the British frigate 
had away in prizes and sick at the hospital, two lieutenants, three 
midshipmen, the boatswain, and 40 men; which therefore re- 
duced her complement to 166 men and boys. Of these the 
Terpsichore lost four seamen killed, her second and only lieu- 
tenant, and 17 petty-officers, seamen, and marines wounded. 
The Vestale, out of a complement, according to one English 
account, of 300, and to another, of 270, lost her captain, two 
oflicers, and 27 men killed, and 37 officers and men, including 
her first lieutenant, wounded. 

Had the Terpsichore’s 46 absentees, including two of her three 
lieutenants, three midshipmen, and the boatswain, been where 
their wishes would have led them, still the Vestale, as will suf- 
ficiently appear by a referencS to the comparative statement in 
the action of the Astrma and Gloire, w^ould have had a prepon- 
derance of force ia'her favour. It cannot be said, however, that 
the French frigate yielded without a struggle, and a manful one 
too. In addition to the loss of he. mizenmast, the fore and 
main masts and bowsprit of the Vestale fell, just as the Terp- 
sichoirts’s l^at got alongside. Of what avail, then, would have 
been a longer resistance ; espedally against an adversary, whose 
masts, although much wounded, were still standing ? 

Having po^essed the Terpsichore of her well-earned prise^ 
oar next business is to show what became of her. Such had 
been the ardour of^lie conquerors in this long night-action, that 
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their near approach to a treacherous shore had been entirely 
overlooked. l3oth ships, in fact, were close to windward of the 
shoals that lie between Cape Trafalgar and Cadiz. The Vestale, 
in particular, to whom Captain Bowen, in the reduced state of 
his crew, and the critical situation of the Terpsichore’s masts, 
yards, and rigging, had been able to send only his master, one 
midshipman, and seven seamen, had drifted into four fathoms^ 
water, and was without an anchor clear for letting go. The 
Vestale’s surviving crew, too, or the greater part of them, lay 
drunk about the decks, and were incapable, even if they were 
willing, to assist in saving the lives of those on board : of whom, 
in all probability, the whole would have perished, had the ship 
gone on shore. By great exertions on the part of Mr. James 
Elder and his handful of men, the prize was brought up in little 
less than three lathoms’ water. The Terpsichore, with great 
difficulty, weathered the rocks of St.-Sebastian, and gained an 
offing. 

On the following morning, the 13th, the Terpsichore stood 
back in search of her prize, and at 10 a.m. cast anchor in 20 
fathoms’ water, about four miles south-west of the island of 
San- Pedro. Hitherto no opportunity had offered for removing 
any more of the prisoners than the Vestale’s second lieutenant ; 
and the shattered state of the boats belonging to both frigates, 
added to the loss of the Terpsichore’s cutter by swamping along- 
side the prize in the troubled state of the sea, rendered even the 
passing of a tow-rope to the Vestale a hazardous and tedious 
opemtion. At lengtii a stream-cable was got on board the 
latter ; and, at about 4 p. m., a favourable slant of wind enabled 
the two ships to cm the cables by which they rode, and make 
sail. But, while the Terpsichore’s people were heaving in the 
bend of the stream-cable, to which a hawser had been made 
fast, the cable got foul of a rock, and the Terpsichore was com- 
pelled to cut herself free. The Vestale, meantime, rode by the 
stream-cable as it clung to the rock, and, owing to the master’s 
provifient care, had a second anchor ready to let go. Darkness 
coming on, the Terpsichore again stood off’ for the night ; and, 
it failing calm about midnight, was drifted by the current into 
the Straits. Towards daylight on the 14th the wind changed to 
tip/ south-east ; and Captain Bowen, having chased and spoken 
a Swedish ship that had hove in sight, again steered towards the 
spot on whick he had left his prize ; but ke and his officers and 
crew had the mortification to see the Vestale, with 'some spars 
erected and sails set, and with French colours flying, towing, 
within the shoals, straight towards Cadiz. The Terpsichore 
gave chase, but, in her crippled state, was quite unable to over- 
take the Vestale ; who, in a few minutes more, was safe moored 
in port. 

The fact is, that, as soon as the Terpsichore had sailed out of 
»ght on the preceding evening, the French crew, recovering from 
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their inebriated stupor^ dispossessed the master of his charge, 
and anchored the ship in five fathoms’ water. They- then got 
U]j a pair of sheers for hoisting out the launch, in order that some 
ot them might proceed to the shore. By this time the wind, as 
already mentioned, had drawn round to the south-east, and blew 
fair for Cadiz. Soon afterwards, some Spanish boats coming 
alongside, the Frencli crew hove up the anchor, and, setting a few 
sails on the sheers, allowed the Spaniards to tow the Vestale out 
of the reach of those, by whom she had been so honourably 
foi^ht and so fairly won. 

Captain Bowen afterwards sent into Cadiz a letter addressed 
to the Vestale’s late first lieutenant, then her commanding officer, 
demanding the restitution of his prize; but the Frenchman, feel* 
ing his head shake at the bare thought, returned no answer. 

Thus had the brave crew of the Terpsichore no second trophy 
to carry home ; but what, it may be asked, is the worth of a 
shattered hulk, compared with the glory acquired in gaining a 
victory over, at the least, an equal opponent ? This mode of 
estimating the merits of the case was not, however, that adopted 
in the proper quarter. Hence Captain Bowen’s letter to Sir 
John Jervis, describing tlie action, never made its appearance in 
the London Gazette ; nor, that preliminary omitted, did the 
Terpsichore’s captain receive the honour of knighthood : an 
honour, as we have seen, frequently conferred, even where a 
British 18-pounder frigate had captured a French frigate of the 
class of the Vestale. 

Captain Bowen’s vigilance in protecting the trade, equalled 
his ardour in vindicating the honour of his country ; and, in 
order to show their sense of both, the merchants of London pre- 
sented him with an elegant piece of plate: that, too, while Captain 
Bowen was in command of the same Terpsichore in which he 
had thus captured, in succession, tw^o frigates of the enemy, 
each of equal, if not superior force, to his own. 

On the 19th of December, at 10 p.m.. Commodore Nelson, in 
the 38-gun frigate Minerve, Captain George Cockburn, accom- 
panied by the 12-pounder 32-gun frigate Blanche, Captain 
d’Arcy Preston, being on his way fr<,m Gibraltar to Porto- 
Fermjo, to bring away the sWes left there, fell in with two 
Spanish frigates. While the Blanche, agreeably to the com- 
modore’s directions, wore to attack the frigate to leeward, the 
Minerve hauled up, «and at 1 Oh. 40m. a. m. brefught to close 
action tlie larger frigate, or that to windward. After a brave re- 
sistance of two hours and 50 minutes, during which she lost her 
mizenmas^ and had her fore and main masts shot through in 
several pUces, the Spanish 40-gun frigate Sabina, Captain Don 
Jacobo oteuart, struck her colours to the Minerve ; whose masts, 
although none of them had been shot away, were, as well as her 
rigfinng and sails, much wounded. 

Out of her component, consisting with a few supernumeraries 
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of 286 men and boys, the Minerve had one midshipman and six 
seamen killed, one lieutenant (James Noble, who had quitted the 
Captain 74, to serve under Commodore Nelson), the boatswain, 
and 32 petty-oiEcers, seamen, and marines, or soldiers (a de^ 
tachment from the 18th regiment), wounded. The Sabina had 
commenced the action also with 286 men and boys ; of whom 
she lost, in killed and wounded together, according; to Com- 
modore Nelson’s letter, 164, but, according to a Spanish account 
of the action published at Cartbagena, 10 men killed and 45 
wounded, two of them mortally. 

The Minerve mounted her 42 French guns,* and the Sabina, 
40 guns, 18 and 8 pounders Spanish. The loss and damages 
of the former show, that the Spaniards pointed the Sabina^s 
guns with more than their accustomed precision. The British, 
on the other hand, must have felt some disadvantage from the 
French armament of the Minerve. Upon the whole, the action 
was very gallantly maintained on both sides ; and it is scarcely 
necessary to state, that Commodore Nelson, in his official letter, 
pays the full tribute of praise to his Spanish opponent. 

The first and second lieutenants of the Minerve, John Culver- 
house and Thomas Masterman Hardy, with 40 petty-officers and 
seamen, having been placed on board the Sabina, the latter was 
taken in tow, when, at 4 p. m., a frigate, known by her signals 
to be Spanish, was seen coming up. The Minerve cast off the 
prize, which immediately stood to the southward ; and, at 4 Ji. 
30 in. p. M. the former came to action with the 34-gun frigate 
Matilda. In half an hour the Minerve compelled this her 
second antagonist to wear and haul off, and would, most pro- 
bably, have captured her, had not three other Spanish ships, the 
Principe-de-Asturias of. 112 guns, and the frigates Ceres of 40, 
and Perla of 34 guns, hove in sight. At daylight on the 20th 
these three ships were joined by the Matilda; and the' Blanche 
also made her appearance far to windward. The Minerve had 
now her own safety to look to ; and crippled as she was, it re- 
quired the greatest exertions to get clear. The squadron chased 
all day, but at dark gave up the pursuit; leaving the Minerve 
witii much additional damage to her rigging and sails, and with 
the additional loss of 10 men, including the gunner, wounded. 

Lieutenant Culverhouse, now the commander of the Sabina, 
purposely to draw the attention of the Spaniards from what, on 
more than one account, would have be^n by far the more 
valuable prize of the two, hoisted English over Spanish colours ; 
and the lieutenant and his few hands, although greatly inconve- 
nienced in having the whole surviving Spanish crew, except the 
captain, in their custody, manoeuvred the prize with the utmost 
skill and steadiness, not surrendering the Sabina until her two 


* See p. 291. 
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remaining masts went over the side, and left her a mere wredc 
upon the water. 

In three or four minutes after the Minerve had poured her 
first broadside into the Sabina, the Blanche was close alongside 
the frigate to leeward. Eight or nine broadsides, very feebly 
returned, silenced her ; and, calling for quarter, the Ceres 
hauled down her colours, with a loss, as subsequently ascer- 
tained of seven men killed and 16 wounded. But the consum- 
mation of the victory was impracticable; the Matilda and Perla, 
who were almost within gun-shot when the action commenced, 
being at this time so near that the Blanche was obliged to wear 
and make sail in the direction of her consort the Minerve. As, 
however, the Matilda and Perla did not close immediately with 
the Ceres, who although damaged in her rigging and sails, had 
now got her foresail, fore topsail, and fore topgallantsaii set, the 
Blandie again stood towards the latter. 13ut the Ceres out- 
sailed the Blanche before the wind, and, moreover, was presently 
joined by the Principe-de- Asturias three-decker, from near the 
land. Captain Preston, therefore, although his ship had sus- 
tained neither damage nor loss, was obliged to content himself 
with a trophiless triumph. 

The Minerve, in the mean time, had proceeded upon her desti- 
nation, and on the 26th anchored in the harbour of Porto-Fer- 
rajo. Here the commodore remained, embarking the troops and 
stores, until the morning of the 29th of January, 1797 ; when the 
Minerve, accompanied by the Romulus, Southampton and Dido 
frigates, Dolphin and Dromedary store-ships, two sloops, and 
12 transports, set sail upon her return. On the same evening, 
the Minerve and Romulus parted company from the squadron, 
and stood towards the French coast. On the 1st of February 
these two frigates reconnoitred the road of Toulon, and succes- 
sively the ports of Barcelona and Carthagena, and on the 10th 
I'ejoined their companions at Gibraltar. 

COLONIAL EXPEDITIONS. — NORTH AMERICA. 

Rear-admiral Richery, wiA his seven sail of the line and 
three frigates, as soon as the kind friends, who had released him 
from his long thraldom at Cadiz, parted company on their 
return home, steered straight for North America, and on the 
28th of August arrived on the grand bank of Newfoundland. 
The British 'naval commander-in-chief on the station was Vice- 
admiral Sir James Wallace, who had under his command only 
the SQ-gun ship Romney and tliree or four 12-pounder frigates ; 
and all of these were out on a cruise, except the 32-gun frigate 
Venus, Captain Thomas Graves, lying at an anchor in the har- 
bour of St.-John. As soon as it became known that the French 
squadron was off the coast, Captain Graves, with the greater 
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part of his crew, was ordered on shore to assist in manning the 
batteries, one of which, called the chain rock, is but a few feet 
above the level of the sea : the fngate, meanwhile, under the 
command of the second lieutenant, was moored across the en- 
trance of the harbour, which i^ only 160 yards wide. Rear- 
admiral Richery stood close in, with a fresh breeze, but, not 
liking the appearance of tlie defence, bore away to the south- 
ward. 

On the 4th of September the French squadron entered the 
bay of Bulls : here M. Richery plundered and set fire to the 
huts of the poor fishermen, and destroyed their vessels and 
fishing- stages. On the 6th he detached chef de division Zacha- 
rie-Jacques-Theodore Allemand, with the Duquesne and Cen- 
seur 74s and frigate Friponne, to the bay of Castles on the coast 
of Labrador ; while he himself, with the Victoire, Barras, Jupiter, 
Berwick, and Revolution 74s, and frigates Embuscade, and 
Felicite, set sail for the islands of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon ; 
where, on his arrival, he destroyed all the buildings, vessels, 
and fishing-stages of the inhabitants, as he had previously done 
at the bay of Bulls. 

Delayed by head winds and fogs, M. Allemand did not enter 
the bay of Castles until the22d of September ; by which time the 
greater part of the vessels had departed for Europe. The French 
commodore then sent an officer with a flag of truce, demanding 
the surrender of the town. This was refused, but the approach 
of the squadron compelled the British commanding ofticer to 
destroy the fishing-stages. Finding this to be the case, M. 
Allemand stood away from the coast, and, as M, Richery liad 
done, steered homewards. On the 6th of November, the 
latter, with his division, entered the port of Rochefort : and on 
the iStli M. Allemand, with his, was equally fortunate, in 
reaching Lorient. The two divisions, between them, had destroyed 
upwards of 100 merchant vessels, and made a great many pri- 
soners ; part of whom were sent in a cartel to Halifax, and the 
remainder about 300 in number, were carried into France. 

On the 16th of April Captain John Parr of the 64-gun ship 
Malabar, having under his orders a few frigates and transports 
with a detachment of troops amounting to 1200 men, com- 
manded by Major-general John Whyte, was detached by Ad- 
miral Sir John Laforey, who, since June of the preceding year, 
had been reappointed the commander-in-chfef on the Leeward- 
island station in the room of Vice-admiral Caldwefl, to take 
possession of the Dutch settlements of Demerara, Esseq^uibo, 
and Berbice, in Dutch Guayana, on the continent of South 
America. On the 22d of April the first two, and on the 2d of 
May, the last of those settlements surrendered peaceably to the 
British arms. A Dutch 24-gun ship, the Thetis, and a 12-guii 
cutter, along with several richly-laden merchant vessels, were 
captured at Demerara. 
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On the 21st of April the long-delayed expedition under Rear- 
admiral Sir Hugh Uloberry Christian, consisting of two sail of 
the line and five smaller vessels of war, having in charge a 
numerous fleet of transports, arrived in Carlisle bay, Barbadoes. 
After the squadron and convd^ had sailed on the 9th of De^ 
cember, the greater part of the ships were again) in the course of 
January, driven back by tempestuous weather, and did not finally 
quit Spithead until the 20th of March. The recapture of Sainte- 
Lucie was the first object to be attended to. Accordingly, on 
£Be following day, the 22d, Sir John Laforey proceeded, with 
the squadron (now greatly augmented) and transports, to Marin 
bay, Martinique ; where, on the 23d, the whole expedition came 
to an anchor. On the 24th the admiral resigned the command 
to Rear-admiral Christian, and sailed for England in the 74-gun 
ship Majestic. 

On the 26th, in the evening. Rear-admiral Christian, with the 
squadron and transports, on foard of which was a large body of 
troops, under the command of Lieutenant-general Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, quitted the bay and stood across to Sainte- Lucie ; olF 
which, by the morning of the 27th, the whole had arrived. The 
three intended points of debarkation w^ere, Anfee du Cap and 
Anse-Bequene in Longueville bay. Choc bay and Anse-la-jRaye, 
some distance south of the Cul de Sac, The first point in 
Longueville bay,* Anse dii Cap, was ^protected by a 5-gun 
battery on Pigeon island. . To keep this battery in check the 
38-gun frigate Hebe, Captain Matthew Henry Scott, led into 
the anse, or creek. The 74-gun ship Ganges, Captain Robert 
M^Doual, supported her ; and the 18-gun brig-sloop Pelican, 
Captain John Clarke Searle, anchoring in Anse-B&jucne, covered 
the troops in their approach. Other able dispositions were 
made ; and the fire of the ships, dismounting one and silencing 
the remainder of the guns at the Pigeon island battery,' enabled 
the first division of troops to make good its landing. 

../he 74-gun ship Alfred, Captain John Totty, was to have led 
the second division into Choc bay, and the 54-gun ship Madras, 
Captain John Dilkys, supported by the 40-gun frigate BeauHeu, 
Captain Lancelot Skynner^ the third, into the anchorage at 
Anse-la-Raye. A strong lee current, which had set the trans- 
ports considerably to leeward, rendered it necessary to defer 
both attempts. However, on the next morning, the 28th, the 
landing at^Choc bay* was effected without the slightest opposition ; 
as, on the following day, the 29th, was that at Anse-la-Raye. 
Eight hundred seamen, under the command of Captain Richard 
Latl^ of the 32-gun frigate Astrsea, and George Frederick Ryves, 
bomb-vessel Bull-dog, were then landed, to cooperate 
mtfa the troops in the intended attack upon Morne-Fortunee. 

Morne-Chabot, the first post attacked, was, on the night of 
the 28tb, .carrie^^y one division only of the force that had 
marched againstu, with the loss of 13 officers and privates 
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killed, 49 wounded, and nine missing. The failure of an attempt, 
on the 3d of May, to dislodge the republicans from their ^bat- 
teries on the base of the mountain, near the Grand Cul de Sac, 
occasioned a loss of 12 officers and privates killed, 66 wounded, 
and 34 missing. An attempt, A^de in the night of the 17tli, to 
get possession of a post named the Vigie, although conducted 
with the utmost bravery, and partially successf ul, failed also in 
in the main object, and was attended with the loss of one lieu- 
tenant killed, 114 officers and privates wounded, and 65 missing. 
After a few attacks of outposts, the enemy,- annoyed by the guns 
brought by the ships and planted by the seamen, retired to the 
fortress of Morne-Fortunee. At length, on the evening of the 
24tb, the enemy desired a suspension of arms until noon the 
next day. It was granted until eight in the morning, when the 
whole island surrendered by capitulation. On the 26th the 
garrison, to the number of 2000 men, marched out and laid down 
their arms. A great quantity of ordnance, besides stores of 
every description, was found in the different forts ; and one or 
two small privateers /and some merchant vessels were taken in 
the carennge. The total loss sustained by the British army, in 
the reduction of this valuable island, amounted to 56 officers ana 
privates killed, 378 wounded, and 122 missing. 

Exclusrve of 800 seamen, 320 marines had been landed from 
the ships of war; and both departments exerted themselves vvitli 
their usual promptitude and gal,lantry. In establishing batteries, 
especially on commanding eminences deemed almost inaccessible, 
tile ready resources of the sailors astonished tlieir land-associates, 
and mainly contributed to the successful result of the expedition. 
An acknowledgment to this effect, made in the handsomest 
terms by Liciilenaiit-gcncral Sir Ralph Abercromby, was com- 
municated to the navy through the channel of a general order 
issued for th(‘ purpose ; and in which, besides Captains Lane 
and Tlyves, Captain James Stevenson, of the Charon armed 
store-ship, is named. ^ 

The islands of St.-Vincent and Grenada were the next td|bc 
subdued. On the 8th of June, in the evening, the troops des- 
tined for the attack of the fornicr island wci’e safely disembarked, 
undo* cover of the 38-oun frigate Arethusa, Captain Thomas 
Woliey ; who also sent a detachment of seamen to serve on shore 
with the troops. After some skirmishing and an obstinate re 
sistance, the enemy, composed chiefly of people of colour and 
Charibs, capitulated on the terms proposed by General Aber- 
croinby; who, on the 11th, took possession of the island. The 
loss sustained by the British on the occasion amounted to 38 
officers and privates killed, and 145 wounded. 

In a few days afterwards Grenada followed the example of 
St.-Vincent ; but the monster Fedon, after having, in the very 
face of the British troops, butchered several Europeans (tweii^ 
white people of Morne-Quaquo were laid out, stripped, pinioned, 
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and murdered, all in full view of the British on the plain below), 
bad withdrawn with his banditti into the wood. Here, being 
closely pursued by a detachment of German riflemen, many of 
the villains paid the forfeit of their crimes. The loss of the 
British, in the several attacks ti^t led to the reduction of this 
island, amounted to nine privates killed, and 60 officers and 
privates wounded. The 32-gun frigate Mermaid, Captain 
Robert Waller Otway, while cooperating with the Hebe frigate, 
and Pelican and Beaver sloops, in covering the landing of the 
troops, unfortunately had a maindeck gun burst, whereby seven 
of her seamen were killed and five badly wounded. 

On the 17th and 18th of March a detachment of British and 
colonial troops from the garrison of Port-au- Prince in the island 
of St.-Doiniugo, under the command of Major-general Forbes, 
was embarked to proceed against the town and fort of Leoeane, 
in the same island. On the 21st the troops landed, in two 
divisions, tlie western division covered by the 32-gun frigate 
Ceres and sloop Lark, Captains James Newman Newman and 
William Ogilvy ; and the eastern, by the 32-gun frigate Iphigenia, 
Captain Francis F. Gardner, and sloops Cormorant and Sirene, 
Captain Francis Collingwood and Daniel Guerin; with the 
Leviatlian 74, Captain John Thomas Duckworth, and Africa 64, 
Captain Roddam Home, .to cannonade the fort, and the Svvift- 
sure74, Captain Richard Parker, llie toWn. 

In the course of half an hour the fire of the Swiftsurc was 
interrupted by the march of the troops, but the Leviathan and 
Africa continued to plvty upon the fort for nearly four hours ; 
when, it growing dark, the ships took advantage of the land- 
wind, and moved ofl’ to an anchorage. The town and fort being 
much stronger, and the enemy more numerous, than had been 
expected, the troops were withdrawn in the course of the follow- 
ing day and night, with the loss of a few men. The ships, 
however, were the principal sufferers on this occasion. The 
Leviathan had five men killed,.and 12 (two of them mortally) 
wounded ; and the Africa, one killed and seven wounded. 
Both ships, too, had been so seriously damaged in their masts and 
yards, that they were compelled to proceed to Jamaica to refit. 

A more successful attack was gfterwardo made upon the fort 
and parish of Bombarde. The fort was at a distance of 15 miles ; 
and the only road by which cannon could be transported had 
been blocked up hjy felled trees, and even, in some places, by 
stone walis built across it. Besides these impediments, the 
weather was excessively hot, and not a drop of water could be 
procured. Finally, however, the troops reached and surrounded 
the fort ; when the garrison, consisting of 300 whites, and who 
had in vaia attempted to check the advance of the troops, sur- 
rendered on capitulation. The possession of the place, cost the 
British eight officers and privates killed, 18 wounded, and four 
missing. 
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On or about the 12th of May a French squadron arrived at 
Cape-Franyois, having on board about 1200 troops, 20,000 
muskets, 400,000 lbs. weight of powder, and 12 field-pieces, 
besides the agents from the directory, Santhonax, Giraud, Ray- 
mond and Leblanc, General Rechambeau, and several military 
.and civil officers. This squadron had quitted France in two 
divisions: one, commanded by Commodore Henri-Alexandre 
Thevenard, and consisting of the 74-gun ships Fougueux and 
Wattigny, 40-gun frigate Vengeance, and, we believe, 20-gun 
ship-corvette Bercean sailed from Rochefort ; the other, consist- 
ing of the 40-gun frigate Meduse, 3G-gun frigate Insurgentc, 
20-gun ship-corvette Doucereuse, and eight transports, under 
Captain Guillaume Thomas, had escaped from Brest. The 
most extraordinary circumstance is that, in spite of the numerous 
British cruisers afloat, all these ships got safe back to France. 

EAST INDIES. 

On the t5th of February an expedition, composed of the 
British 12-pounder 32-gun frigate Heroine, Captain Alan Hyde 
Gardner, IG-gim ship-sloops Rattlesnake, Eclio, and Swift, 
Captains Edward Ramage, Andrew Todd, and Janies Sprat 
Rainier, and five armed ships belonging to the East India com- 
pany, with a body of troops on board, under the command of 
Colonel Stuart, from the Cape of Good Hope, anchored off 
Negoinbo, a settlement and roadsted distant ai>out 18 miles 
from the object of the expedition, the important fortress of 
Col umbo in the island of Ceylon. The fort at Negombo, 
having been abandoned by the enemy, was immediately taken 
possession of ; and, in the course of the Gtl), the whole of the 
troops were safely disembarked. 

While the troops proceeded over land to Coliiinbo, meeting 
on their march with little opposition, the Heroine and squadron 
had stationed themselves close to the fortress, to be ready to 
land the artillery. On the 14th, every thing being preparea=^r 
commencing the attack, the garrison was summoned to surren- 
der, and, on the next day, the 15th, agreed to the terms of capi- 
tulation proposed. Thus was this valuable and highly important 
settlement and* its dependencies, with a very trifling loss, trans- 
ferred lO the possession of Great Britain. The pepper, cinna- 
mon, and other merchandise, independent of the ships and the 
military and naval stores, were valued at 25 lacks of rupees, or 
about 300,000/. sterling. 

On the 16'th of February an expedition under Rear-admiral 
Peter Rainier, composed of the 74-gun ship Suffolk, Captain 
Robert Lambert, 50-gun ship Centurion, Captain Samuel 
Osborne, 44-gun ship Resistance, Captain Edward Pakenham, 32- 
gun frigate Orpheus, Captain Henry Newcome, and 16-gun ship- 
sloop iSwiflt, Captain James Sprat Rainier, with one or two armed 
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ships belonging to the East India company, and three transports 
containing a body of troops, arrivcti off the Dutch island of 
Amboyna, the capital of the Molucca islands, and the principal 
settlement of the Dutch in this quarter. On the same allernoon 
the troops were landed and possession taken, without resistance, 
of this important island and its dependencies. In the treasury 
were found 81,1 i2 rix-dollars, and in the warehouses 515,940 lbs. 
weight of cloves. 

On the 6th of March, the rear-admiral and squadron got 
under way, and made sail for the Banda or Nutmeg islands. 
On the 7th, in the evening,* the expedition arrived off Great- 
Banda, or Banda-Neiro, and on the 8th, early in the afternoon, 
the troops, along with a detachment of marines from the squa- 
dron, were cliscmbaiked on the north side of the island, under 
cover of the Orpheus frigate, and Hailing armed East India 
ship ; between which ships and two batteries of two guns each, 
some firing w'as interchanged. The batteries, however, were 
soon silcMiced, and the troops took possession of them. All fur- 
ther hostility ceased ; and on the same evening the settlement 
of Fort-Nassau on Banda-Neira, with that and all the other 
islands, its dependencies suiTcndered to the British arms, upon 
nearly the same terms as had been granted at Amboyna. In 
the treasury at Banda-Ncira were found 68,675 rix-dollars, and 
in the warcliouscs 84,777 lbs. of nutmegs, 19,587 lbs. of mace, 
exclusive of a great quantity of valuable merchandise and other 
stores. 

In a military point of view, captures effected like those of 
Amboyna and Banda, can excite very litile interest ; and their 
principal political importance is of a negative character, resting 
on the loss of property sustained by the despoiled enemy. We 
must, however, except the enrichment of the captors. That is a 
positive, although an individual advantage ; and wo believe that 
the five captains of the navy, present at the surrender of Amboyna 
and Banda, received each about 15,000/. sterling. Aware, from 
our researches, that Captain Benjamin William Page, of the 
18-gun ship-sloop llobait, owing to his local experience, had 
been employed by Iteiir-adiniral Rainier to lead the squadron 
through the stuiits of Malacca, Sincaporo. and Baiica, we had 
hoped that an officer who had been so instrumental to the suc- 
cess of the expedition, would also have been one of the fortunate 
sharers of the prize-money that flowed from it. We find, how- 
ever, that on the dbpture, towards the end of January, of the 
Dutch brig of war Ilaerlem, with important despatches, the 
Hobart was sent back by Rear-admiral Rainier, with those 
dc.splEitchcs, to Madras and Bengal, and that Captain Page> 
being necessarily absent at the time of surrender, was not 
allowed by his brother-captains to participate in the fruits of the 
conouest. 

Milled as to the amount of the British naval force at the 
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Cape of Good Hope, or, more probably, cajoled by the proffers 
of co-opcration made by their allies the French, the Dutch had 
actually sent srilall squadron which we formerly noticed as 
haying pursued the Glatton and other ships in February, to 
regain possession of that important settlement : and which squa- 
dron consisted of the 


Gan*ship 

gg^Dordrcdit . . . > j 

Revoliitie .... „ Rhubende. 

54 Van-Tromp ... „ Valkenburg. 

Gun frigate 

► 40 Clariffe. 

Braave „ Zoctmans. 

26 Sireiie „ l)c Cerf, 

24 Bellona Valk. 

Qan sloop 

18 Havik „ Bezemer. 


On the 3d of August intelligence was received at Cape-Town, 
of the appearance of nine sail of Dutch ships, which was the 
squadron in question, off' Saklanha bay. At this time Vice- 
admiral Sir George Keith Eipliinslone was lying in Simoi/s 
bay, with the 


Gun-sbip 

fnyr . ( Vice-adin. fb.) Sir Geo. Roith Elpbiustonc. 

I Monarch } Captain Join. El phi nstonc. 

” ^ 5 Rear-adm. (r.) Tiioinas Pringlo. 

Tremendous . . . .. | Captain John Aylmer. 

"America ..... „ .lohii Blankctt. 

Ruby »• Henry Eihvin Stanhope. 

64-^ Stately „ Billy Douglas. 

Sceptre „ William K^singlon. 

^Trident „ Edward Oliver Osborn. 

50 Jupiter „ George Lo3ack. 

Frigates^ Crescent and (20-giin ship) Sphynx. 

Sloojis, Moselle, Rattlesnake, Echo, and Hope. 


Owing to the Monarch’s being without her mainmast, and to 
the tempestuous state of the weather during the 3d, 4tli, 5th, it 
was not until the 6 tliof August, that the British squadron was 
enabled to put to sea. Information now arriving that several 
sail had, the preceding night, been seen in the offing near False 
bay, the vice-admiral steered to the southward and westward. 
The storm soon afterwards increased in viole;ice, so as to damage 
several of the ships, and compel the squadron, on the 12 th, to 
re-enter Simon’s bay. Here the vice-admiral learnt that nine 
sail of ships had, since the 6 th, put into Saldanha bay. The 
British squadron remained weather-bound until the 15th, when 
it put to sea, and on the following evening at sunset, arrived off* 
Simon’s bay. The Crescent frigate then stood in, and plainly 
descried the Dutch squadron, consisting of two 66 -gun ships, 
one 54-gun ship, five frigates and sloops, and one store-ship, as 
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already namcd^ lying at anchor. The British ships^ formed in 
line, soon afterwards anchored within gun-shot of the Dutch ; to 
whose commanding officer, Sir George immediately sent a mes- 
sage, inviting him to surrender without attempting any resist- 
ance, which, in the great dispari^ between the forces, could not 
be otherwise than unavailing. Un the 17th a capitulation was 
agreed to, and Rear-admiral Lucas surrendered his nine ships to 
the British admiral. The highest complement among the Dutch 
ships was that of the Revolutie, 400 men. The Van-Tromp 
had but 280 men; the Ilavik sloop only 76 ; and the whole of 
the ^'seamen and troops'* on board the nine Dutch ships 
amounted to no more than 1972. The aggregate number of 
men in the Biitish squadron, according to Sir George’s letter, 
was, without reckoning the crew of the Hope brig, 4291. No 
imputation, therefore, could attach to Admiral Lucas or his 
officers, for having refrained from engaging a British force more 
than treble their own. In the month of October Vice-admiral 
Sir George K. Elphinstone, in the Monarch, sailed for England, 
leaving the command of the fleet to Rear-admiral Pringle. 

On the 2d of December Captain John William Sprangcr, in 
the 36-gun frigate Crescent, accompanied by the Braave, late 
Dutch frigate, of the same force, and Sphynx 20-gun ship, took 

? ossession of and destroyed the French settlement on Foul 
^oirit in the island of Madagascar; bringing away with him 
five merchant vessels that were lying in the road. 
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No. 3. Sec p. 36. 

Tlic following is a list of such of the ships, down to 20-giin ships inclusive, 
so ordered to mount carronades, as were in existence on the 1st of January, 
1793 : 


Gun-ship. 

100 Victory 
( Duke . 

I Princo-Gcorge 
80 (jibraltar 


74 ^ 


G4 


f Alcide 
■ Alfred 
llellona 
Edgar 
Fortitude 
Moriarcli 
L Uanii]li(*s 
Magnaninu; 
St.-All)ans 
Adamant 


f Adamaii 
.Turiitcr 


44 

38 

30 




Jupiter 
L Leaiider 
Assurance 
Ulysses 
IMincrva 
Flora . 
Active 
Alarm 
Aiiibuscadf; 
Bo.-*toii 
Fox . 
Juno . 
Orpheus 
Pearl . 
f Aiirora 
; Carysfort 
28 Hussar 
I Mercury 
! Vestal 
i Amphitritc 
2 1 Champion 
( Hyaena 
C Ariadne 
20 ■? Daphne 
( Perseus 


Number and nature of carronades on 

A- 

■ 

'ihird and 
sccund deck. 

Quarterdeck. 

Forecastle. 

mm 


2 32-pdrs. 

2 32-pdrs. 

6 18-pdrs. 


no 


» 

. . . 

. . . 


92 

2 32-pdrs. 

4 18-pdrs. 

... 

... 


9G 


. . . 

6 12-pdi*s. 


80 



2 12-pdrs. 

0 tf 


82 



4 „ 


78 



... 

0 „ 


80 



2 12-pdrs. 

6 „ 


82 



... 

0 „ 


80 



... 

4 „ 


78 



2 l2-pdi*s. 

6 „ 


82 



• • * 

b »f 

(5 » 


1 ™ 


2 18-pdrs. 

2 18-pdrs. 

8 „ 


G2 



. • . 

6 ,> 


50 


2 18-pdrs. 

. . . 

. . . 


52 


2 24-pdrs. 

. . . 

(> 1 2-pdrs. 


58 


C J8-pdrs. 

2 18-pdis. 



52 


8 la-pdrs. 


. . . 


54 


4 18-pdrs. 

. . . 

. . . 


42 


4 „ 

4 „ 

2 18-pdrs. 

. . . 

1 

40 


« 

4 „ 

4 .. 

2 18-pdi.s. 
2 


j 

|>38 


0 

2 „ 

• • • 


40 


4 „ 1 

4 „ 

. . . 



[oo 


0 M 

4 „ 

2 18-pdrs. 

. . . 

t 

38 

} 


4 „ 

4 

•2 „ 1 

. . . 


1 


4 „ 

4 „ 


... 




4 12-pdrs. 

*2 12-pdrs. 

. . . 


30 


6 

2 

. . . 


32 


B „ • 

6 „ 

2 „ 

2 

. 


34 


6 

2 „ 

. . . 


S-28 



6 „ 

2 „ 

. . . 


S 
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State of the French navy, October 1st, 1792, both afloat and on the stocks. 




Sliips of the Line. 

gs ga. gs. ga. gs. 
120 110 HO 74 til 

ffs. 

40 

Frigates. 

! 

gs. gs. gs. 
SB 3(i|a2 

Corvettes I 
ana avisos. ] 

Gun-vessels | 

Fliites and 
armed 

1 store-ships. 

ISquadron of Brest 

1 

5 

7 

20 

• •• 

10 

• •• 

241... 

23 

7 

10 


Lorient 

... 

... 

... 

10 

... 

1 

... 

5i... 

... 

... 

... 

#» 

Rochefort 

... 

... 

... 

12 

1 

o 

... 

iiL.. 

11 

... 

10 

>» 

Toulon 

o 

... 

3 

19 

... 

5 

•2 

13: 2 

13 

... 

2 

• 

• 

3 

5 

10 

07 

1 

18 

2 

5o| 2 

47 

1 

7 

1 

28 


On the stocks to be J 1791 

huiiichcd in ( 1792 

In the Antilles 

Asiatic soa 

Levant 

Coasts of France and Corsica 

Seeking M. de la Peyroiisc 

In Dort \ 

I (in commission 


80 78 

Total., 240 vessels. 


•• ••• 1 1 ••• 1 
1 3'... 3... 4.. 

*»' 

• • ••• ••• ••• \J •• 


3 ... 2 .. 

1 


...! 2 ... 

!...l 4.., 

2 2 5!18!... 1... 4.. 


3 5 10|07 1 18 2j5G 2 47 7 28 

V . 

Total 240 vessels. 


7 

18 


2 


"l 


0 


i 

7 

28 


No. 5. See p. 49. 

« 

The following were tlie sea-service supplies for the year 1793 : 


For the pay and maintenance of 20,000 seamen and 5000 £ «. d. 

marines 1,300,000 0 0 

„ 10,000 seam'en and 4000 maniies, in addition 1,040,000 0 0 

„ the ordinary expenses of the navy, including half-pay 

to sea and marine officers 069,205 5 10 

„ the extraordiiiaries ; intdiiding the building and re- 
pairing of ships, and other extra work 387,710 0 0 

„ ordnance not provided for ill 1791 32,008 15 4 

Towards paying off the nav^-debt 575,000 0 0 


Total supplies granted fur the sea-service. 


.4*4,003,984 1 2 
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No. 6. See p. 51. 


A list of the linc-of-battle ships and frigates belonging to France at or about 
the commencement of the year 179;); drawn up with as iniieh aecuriu'yiis 
tlie confusion thrown into the French accounl^by the practice of changing 
the names of sliips will admit. 

Line-of-battle ships. 


Port . 
bdon£ing 
to. 

Giin-Rhip 

'110 Iloyal-Louis . . . 

80 Languedoc .... 
74 Entreprenunt . . . 

11 Kole 

„ Jupiter 

„ Leopard 

„ Patriotc 

„ Phocion 

„ Tliemistocle . . . 

„ TonrvilJe . . , . 

„ Trajan 

„ Veiigeur . . . . 

120 Etats-de- Bourgogne . 

110 Majestueux . . . 

80 Lidomptable* . . . 

„ Juste 

„ Kesulutioii . . . . 

74 Boree 

„ Duguay-Trouin . . 

80 Sans-Parcil* , . . 

74 Achille 

„ America* . , . . 

^ „ Audaciciix* . . . 

] „ Brave 

„ Jeaii-Bart* .... 
„ Fougueux'’* .... 
„ Sudren* .... 

„ Superbe 

„ Temoraire . . . . 

» Tigre* 

Zele 

110 Bretagne . . . . 

„ Invincible . . . . 

j „ Terrible 

80 Auguste . . . . 
„ St.-Esprit .... 
74 Argonaute .... 
„ Diad^me .... 

„ Herculc 

Illustre 

„ Magnanime . . . 

„ Neptune . . . . 
„ Northumberland . . 

„ Plutoii 

„ Sceptre 

„ Victoirc 

. „ Citoyen 


New Names, &c. 


State. 


Rc^publicain 

Anti-federaliste, Victoirc . 


Batave, Jupiter , 


Ferine 


> Ready for sea. 


Gaulois 




CotcMrOr, Montagne,Peu-'| 
pie, Ocean .... 


!► Fitting for sea. 


doubtful 

Agricole, rtm^ as supposed 


Redoubtable 


I In good con* 
1 ditioii. 


made a mv, as supposed . J 
Revolutionndirc . . . .*) 


Jacobin, Neuf- riicrmidor 

Scipion 

made a as supposed . 
Brutus, raii .*.... 
made a rrwe, as supposed .' 
ditto 


1 In want of re- 
f pair. 


Convention I 

made a ruse, as supposed . J . , , 

. . Unserviceable-. 
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Line-of-battle ships. 


— 

Port 


belonging: Kew Names, &c. 

to. 

— Cim-ship 



74 G(?n^reux 

„ Apollon 

„ Orion 

„ St'diiisnnt 

..Gasparin ^ 

..Trente-iin-Mai ) 


.. Aniiilnn*. 

'I 

B* 

u 

& 

1 .. .Ir-mmnniiPK 1 

„ Impc'tiiPiix* 


„ Lion^ 



1 doubt fu). Perhaps For- 1 
► inidahlea ; 


Mnnt-Rbirip^ 



1 .. Rrvnliitif)n* 1 


1 „ SpllVllX 

L „ Marseillois 

..doubtful J 


r 120 Uaiiphin-Koyal 

80 Tonnant 

,.Sans-Ciilotte, Orient.... "j 


74 (Jpiitaiii'p 1 


1 , Coiunierec-de-Roidcaux. 

..'^riinoli'on f 


.. Uv« 

-.Trirnlnr 1 


.. Srininti 1 


80 Trinninliant 

^ 


74 Dpstin - 1 


.. DictatfMir 

-Taliprtf* 1 


,, L)iirpu\siiu - ^ 

!r. 

,, Hrros - 

o 

^ < 

„ lleiiroiK 


„ Pnmm'o 


120 Oommt'*rrtwlf*-Marscilln . 

> 


80 Couronne 

74 Ceiiacur 

„ Morc\ire 

,, Alcidc 

.. (!!nii(iiu'rant 

..Ca-Iru ^ 




„ Giierrier T 


.. Piiissjint 


,f Souv(M-ain 

, „ Sullisnnt 

.Sonverain-Pcuplo J 


■ — \ 

State. 

Ready for sea. 
Fitting for sea. 

In good con- 
dition. 


Unserviceable. 


Ready for sea. 


Fitting for sea. 


In good con- 
dition. 


In want of re- 
pair. 


Fuioatks. 


r— — 



. . A 




dun-frig. 

1 Gun frig. 

Gun-frig. 

44 

Pom one,* 

( 

’ Thi'tis, 


r Calypso, 


' Arcthuse, 

40^ 

Sibyllc, 


Capricieuse, 


Carmagnole,* 

■ < 

* Uranic, 


Clcopatre, 


Concorde, 


i Impf'ricuse, 


Contiantc, 


Cybclc, 


► Minerve, 


Courageuse, 


Driade, 


r Aigle, 


Danae, 

40^ 

Junon, 


Alcestc, 

30 i 

Embuscadc, 


Me dusc. 


A I thee. 


Engageantc, 


Melpomene, 

S6< 

Andromaque, 


Fee, 


Nymphe, 


Aurore, 


Ftlicite,* 


Perle, 


Rcllone, 


Fidelle, 


, Proserpine, 


. Roudeuse, 


. Fine^ 
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No. C — coniinucJ. 

Frigates. 

~ - 

Gun- frig:. 

' Fortunec*, 

Friponne, 

Galatlicc,* 

Gloiro, 

Graciouse, 

Ilcrmione, 

36^ liu'onstantc, 

Insiirgcntc,* 

Iphigi'-nio, 

Lutiiio, 

Medce, 

Modcste, 

Frrcieiisc, 

. Prcnciise, 

The ships marked witli an a.stonsk were all new ; l>ut none, it is believed, 
were upon the stocks on the 1st ot* January, except the Jemmappos launched 
on tile 2ild of tlie month, the Sans-Parcii in Juno, and the Lion (or rather 
Formidable, as it is helioxed she \va.s then named) and Mont-Blauc in the 
course of tlie summer. There were also, doub^le^s, four or live more 74s 
on the stocks, but not suificiently advanced to be named ; althoiuh four 
were afterwards, as we eonjecture, named Watti^ny, Droits-de-rilomme, 
Cassard, and Marat. Amon^ the new fri'^atc*s, tiie Canna'^iiole was launched 
on tlie 21st of May, and all the remainder wiiJun a week or two of that 
period. 

An abstract of the French iia\y as it stood at the coiiimei;ccnient <»f the 
year 1793, down to frh^aU'^, tir corvette-!, ’’ indu'd ve. 

l*oit Ik to. 

iltrctio I 

IJrcst fort. Toulon. 


7 ... 3 

34 1*2 13 

47 12 23 


CLASS. 

Read> 

for 

8oa. 

ii’ittU'S 

1 for 
sea. 

1 

1 fn If 00(1 

Ciiil. 

(lition. 

1 tn 
want of 
rt'iialr. 

till- 

service- 

ub'iC. 

Total 

120-»un ships 

J 

1 

i 


• •• 

3 

110 „ 

I 

1 

• •• 

3 

••• 

5 

HO „ 

2 

4 

2 

2 

••• 

1 

74 

17 

9 

20 

10 

2 

1 

Line 

21 

m 

23 

21 

2 

82 


Gun-frig:. 

■ Prudent'^ 
Ilaillciisc/ ^ 
llfsohic, 
lleiinioii, 
Scmillaiite,* 
Sensible, 
Scrieusc, 

^ Sultane, 
Surveillantc, 
Topaze, 
Tiibunc,* 
Uiiitf, 
VcRtale, 

, Victorieiise, 


Gau-fiigr. 

( Iris, 

32 < Alontrml, 

( Richmond, 
r Badiue, 
Baionnaise, 
Relctte, 

Bicri venue, 
Blonde, 

28 Brune, 
Calliope, 
Fauvette, 
Mi^tionue, 

* Kepublicaine, 
Tourterelle. 
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No. 7. See p. 02. 

Cojiic iVme htlre du dtoyen Jlnccnt, ordonnateur dc la marine au port de Dor» 
deaiur^au minUtre de la marine y en date du G Juin, Mon. 12 JvkUet 1793. 

Je vous rends compte do la rcntnV dans notrc riviere, depuis hier, du 
corsaire la Citoyenno-l'Vanyaiso, dc Bordeaux, capitainc Dubcdat, de 2G 
canons dc hiiit et do doiizo on battcrie, et de six siir Ics gaillards, aprbs un 
glorieux combat, qu’il a .soutonii de 13 du mois dernier, depuis C lieurcs 
jusqu’ii 8 honros ot domii* du soir, contre line frogate anglaise, de 40 canons, 
par la latitude do 42 dogres 24ni. nord, et 15 dogros do longitude do Paris. 

^ Lc capitainc Duhedat a ototiiedans le combat par un boiilct qui lui a 
donn<^ dans la poitriiio ; lo citoyen Riga!, son second, a pris le commande- 
ment ; mais TAnglais ayarit fait vent arriere, etaiit dosempare de son beau- 
pro et de son mat do misaino, la Citoyonne-Fran^aise le poorsuivait ; mfiis 
obligee do roparor sa iiiaiKouvre toutc hachoe, ot de junieller s(‘s has mats 
qu’elle s’ajiporyut etre prets a tomber, elle a per<lu ronnomi de vue dans la 
nuit, sans le rotrovor le lendemain, n’ayant pu forcer de voile pour le con- 
server. Elle a ou IG liommos dc tues et 37 blesses : elleavait fait une prise 
pen do jours ajircs sa sortie. On ne sait pas qu’clle soit arrivee dans nos 
ports : olio doit erivoyor a terre seize prisonniers anglais cpie je ferai inettre 
au chateau du lla. 

Le capitainc Kigal rapporto quo VAnglais avait des troupes ii bord on 
grande quantite. Cette forte mousejuoterie leiir a tue ot blosse heaucoiip 
dc monde : ayant lo vent sur roiinemi fpi’il a conserve, rnalgre sos t(*ntatives 

I )Our lo lui gagnor, il s’est hattii bord a bord. 11 fait le pljw grand elogo de 
a fermete et do la bravoure do son equipage, ot si sa m^mruvro et sa ma- 
ture n’avai<»nt pas etc si delabrees, il no doiife pas (pie, dans I’etat de detres.so 
oil etait TAnglaLs, il ne Teut onlevf* a Tabordage, (^uoiipic d’unc foiTo infe!-- 
rif'ure a Tennemi. 
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No. 8. See p. 94. 

Lettre du commandant (Tarmecx au miniitre de la marine, datic dc Brest, 

Ic Juin 1793. 

J’ai riionncur de voua rcndre compte quo la frcgatc la Semillante, qui 
avait rroisee siir Firiistie, cst rciitree hier ici. Lo citoyon (JaiTcuu, 
ciisoignc non-entretcnii, qiii la commandc aujoiird*hiiT, fait rapport que le 
27 Mai, par la latitude nord de 46 dogn's 12 minutes, et 16 dcgrrs 13 dc* 
longitude occidcntale, ils out vu a line heure du matin, vent de E.N.K. uii 
batiment sous Ic vent eourant a bnrd oppose* vers S.E. La Scmillaute, (pie 
couniit N. a vin* de bord pour I’observer. 1/ayant reconnu fregate aiiglaise 
de 40 canons, lo lieutenant (jaillard Tattaqua it six heiires, ct apres trois 
quart d’beure de feu, cet officier (Gaillard) a f't(5 tue d’liu coup dans la 
poitrine. L’officiia’ (»ii second, llelleisle, pris alors le eomniandeiuent, ct apns 
qiu'bpies minutes, il fut tin' aussi. Garreau, ayanl pris le coinmandenK'Ut, et 
voyant que plusieurs coups dc ses canons se perdaient inutilement, sap|)n»cb{i 
a portee du ])islolet ; alors le feu deviiit plus vif juscpi’ii mnif heures cl demit', 
oil la St'iuillante tenta daborder rAiiglaise, cpii s’y refusa eii serrant au \ent 
en raliii^ue ; niais l('s boulines de la Seniillante venant d’etre coupt'es, elb* no 
put Hi'i rerassez prts rennerni dans c('t instant, ('t n’a pu execute faliordage 
aiKpiel la fW'gate ('nnernie se refusa net, en faisant servir ce qu’elle avait do 
voiles pour courir vers I’t'st, et (piitter le combat, bieii maltraitee sans doute, 
trois de sessabords no paraissant quVn faire uni', et son gailJanl d’anien* tics 
fricassf'. ^ 

La St'millanh' alors songea a se reparer, et, pour y procc'der hors de la 
porti'e d('s croisiMirs (pi’(*lle aurait pu rencoiitrer en force, elle counit un pen 
ii rouest, d’oii la situation de ses mats font obligf'e de revenir ii llrest pour 
s’y reparer. Cette fn'’gat(', dont IVsiiiipage a braverru'nt fait son devoii, sans 
so rebuter do perte eb's d('ux premiers chef?., a cu 12 hommes lues et 20 
blesses, sa mature et sa haubanne endommagf'(*. 
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No. 9. See p. 121. 

Tlic ships in the following list, and in every similar one throughout the 
work, arc classed, with the exception presently to be noticed, iiot as the 
British, but as the Frcurli class them. Without the adoption of this plan, 
much confusion would ensue ; and, indeed, the rated force of a French ship 
of war seldom differs more from the mounted force (see p. 54) than in the 
addition of four brass .‘lO'-pounder cnrronndes. The same description of ship 
whicli the British denominate a “28-gun frigate,” the French call a “24-gun 
corvette but, for the sake of consistency, we shall designate as frigates such 
large and powerful “corvettes.” Tlie aljihabetical letter in front of the name 
shows to what class in the Annual Abstracts thesliip, on being transferred to 
the British navy, belongs. The vessels in iUilics had been captured from the 
British. 


A list of ships of the line and frigates, late belonging to the French navy, 
captured, dc.itroyod, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1793. 


Gun-ship 

120 ( A) Coin rue rco-dc- Mar- C 

seille ^ 

60 Tnoniphunt ' 

Centaure 

Dcstin 

Diiguay-Trouin 

Hcros > 

Liherte 

Sufhsnnt 

'riiemijtocio 

74 ^ Tricolor ^ 

... Leopard 

Name unknown 

(L) Pompi' e ■ 

(M) Puissant 

„ Scipion 

Gun-frig:. 


ITow, when, and where lost. 

Captured, August 29, by the British, at 
Toulon. 


Destroyed, December 18, at the evacuation 
of Toulon. 


Foundered, February 15, in the bay of 
Cagliari. 

Wrecked near Ajaccio, in Corsica. Some 
accounts name licr the Vengeur. 


Captured with the Com nicrce-dc- Mar- 
seille. 


40 


Z) AiVtliuse. 
A) Peile 


38 „ Imp<5ricuse. 


♦ 


Captured, October, 11, by the Captain 74 
near Genoa. 
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No. 9 — continued. 


Gun-fri^te 

[(D) Cleopatre.. 


How, wheo, and where lost. 


36 ^ 


Reunion.. 


„ Modcstc... 

... Alceste.... 
(2^) Topaze.... 

„ Lutine.... 
(^G) Anrore.... 

„ l*iX)SL*ly te . 


Inconstanto.. 


d2 
28 1 


Name unknown.... 

Victorieusc 

Montreal, 

h'is 


Blonde.. 
(7) Belcttc., 


Captured, June 18, by the Brit. frig. 
Wymphe off’ tlie Start. 

I Captured, October 20, by the Brit. frig. 

Crescent off* Cape Bar flour. 

' Captured, October 17, by tbe Bedford and 
Captain 74s, at Genoa. 

Captured with Commerco-de- Marseille. 
Alceste was delivered up to tbe Sardi> 
nians. 

I Captured, October 20, by the Brit, frigs. 

► Penelope and Ipliigenia, off St. l)o- 
) niingo. 

I Destroyed, May 21, by tbe Sj)aiiisli fleet, 

► under Admiral Burja, at St. Pietro. 

i 

Destroyed with Triomphant, &c. 

I 

I Captured, November 27, by the Brit, frigs. 

[ Latoua and Phaeton, ofi‘ IJsiiant. 
.Captured with Commerce-de-Marseillc. 


ABSTRACT. 


^ g_ A i_ - AUViil 

Lost through lost added 

accident. to the to Uic 

— ■ ■ Freufh British 

Capt. Dest. Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt, navy. navy. 


Ships of the line 


9 

1 

1 

15 

4 

Frigates 

..... 14 

4 



18 

12 

Total. 

18 

IS 



33 

16 


3 V 


VOL. I, 
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No. 10. Seep. 121. 


In tlic following' and every similar list, the alplinbetical letter refers to the 
vessel’s class in llu* Annual Abstracts, and tlie names in italics point out 
'which of the vc*ssels had been Ccipturcd from tlie enemy, 

A list of ships and vessels, late hclomdng to the Dritish navy, captured, 
destroyed, wrecked, foimdere<l, or accidentally burnt, during the year 179^3. 


Gun ship 


( Accidentally luirnt, Nov. 20, in 


7-i (M) Snjjhii CiiiJlain Degoy ^ Leghorn roads : ri-. w saved, 

„ Jas. f’otes 


Captured, Oet. 4, by a Sfpiadroii 
of rreiicli frigates. 


Gan-frijcato 

32 (y/)ThanKs 

O.p. sh. ( Captured, May 27, by the Frc nch 

24(A) Ilya na W . irarfooil ^ tHsatc Com-ou!.-. 

Captured, December IS, by tlu; 


Ciin-lnlff-* Ip. 


14 (ii) *//<•;■/<■ (net ill < i)ii.i.ii:,.i(ni) ^ i’n'iuh on rclnking Toulon. 


F.S.(o) 


Cim-cnl. 


, _ . ,, ... ( Ucstrovc'tl, D(T. 18, liy tli(! Uritish 

^ (.onfliigratiou Cai-t. .1. l.oiing | 

' Viilcnii Clunl.'s ll.uv 5 ‘I'lK'; 'lilt". Afit'S 

( tlie French ships. 


ly 1 • * \ n i i Wrecked in Dee. on (he Mother- 

14 (,) p,/.,,,,, ....Lu-ut. A. 1 nllilinnk... | bank: <r..w.o«cptsoicn, saved. 

Tym-l I 


A(Jvi(\ 


Edward 


4(0) 


1 


Vipu'c (name miknow 




Wreeked in Dec. to h'cward of 
Key-Bokell, lIondura.s : crew 
savi‘d. 

Wrecked in Dee. in ITiercs bay . 
crew saved. 


L Vi^ilanlc Captured as Alcrtc. 


ABSTRACT. 


Ships of the lino 

„ under the lino. 

Tot'i] 


till '«irh 
the enemy. 

\ 

Capt. IjO'-I. 


I.c.^-t til rough 
accident. 


Wrecked. l*\miulorod. Uurnt. 

I 


Tota 

1 

9 

10 


Ap'peudix No. 11. See p. 122. 


For the pay and maititi'iiance of 72,8Sj stamen and £> s. d. 
12,1 15 marines 4,420,000 0 0 

„ the ordinary expenses of the navy, including the half- » 

pay to sea and marine otHeers 558,021 11 9 

^ the extraordinarieji ; ineluding tlie building and repair- 
ing of ships, and other extra works 547,310 0 0 


Total supplies granted for the sea-6ervicc 


,je5,525,3dl 11 3 
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No. 12. Seep. 152. 

The followin;; statement will show, with other particulars, the loss sustaiucil 
by each ship (as far as it can be asccrtfiiniMl) on oacli of the three days tjf 
BctTon. Wtierc the loss on the first day is doubtful or unknown, it >mII bo 
found included in that of the last. 


SHIPS. 

Iturdeii 

in 

tons. 

Men 

and 

Hoys. 

May at*. 

«•> 

LOSS. 

'21). 1 June 1. 

To 


K. 

w. 

K. 

W. 

K. 

W. 

K. 

\v. 

Queen-CliarloUe 

22m 

891 



1 


13 

29 

14 

29 

Uoyjil-fieorge ... 

2'irtv> 

800 

... 

... 

15 

23 

5 

49 

20 

72 

Roval-Sovereign 

2175 

800 

... 

... 

8 

22 

a 

22 

14 

44 

HarfK'Mir 

1947 

758 

... 

... 

... 


9 

25 

9 

25 

Glory 

19JI 

743 

... 

... 

... 


13 

39 

l:i 

.3!) 

lmi»r(‘in:i!)le 

1887 

758 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

24 

7 

24 

Queen 

l«7« 

758 

... 


22 

27 

It 

40 

30 

07 ' 

(IJicsar 

200:] 

724 

... 

... 

3 

19 

15 

52 

18 

71 1 

Gibraltar 

2185 

on 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

12 

2 

! 

Rrunswiek 

J8.‘]() 

031 



... 

... 

44 

ill 

44 

Ill 1 

Valiant 

1709 

G:U 


•*. 

... 

... 

2 

9 

2 

9 1 

Leviathan 

1707 

034 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10 

3;l 

10 

33 i 

Alfred 

1038 

594 

... 

•>. 

... 

... 

... 

8 


8 ' 

Audaeions 

1021 

594 

3 

19 

1 ... 

... 

... 

... 

0 

Id ! 

RelIero[)hon 

1013 

609 




... 

4 

27 

4 

27 1 

Cullodeii 

J08.‘3 

594 

... 


... 

... 

2 

5 

2 

i 

Defence! 

1003 

594 

... 

... 

I 

3 

17 

30 

IS 

.39 i 

Invincible 

1031 

591 

... 

... 

... 

1 

14 

31 

11 

31 1 

Majestic 

1042 

591 

... 

... 

1 

];) 

2 

5 

3 

IS 1 

Marlhototigii 

1042 

594 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

29 

90 

29 

90 1 

Montagu 

1031 

594 


... 

... 

... 

4 

13 

4 

1 13 i 

Orion 

• 1040 

594 


... 

3 

... 

2 

24 

5 

■ 24 1 

llaniillies 

t 1077 

594 

... 

... 

3 

... 

2 I 

i 

2 

1 7 1 

Hussc 11 

1042 

591 

••• 1 

... : 

... 

... 

8 

20 

8 

' 20 ! 

Thinulerer 

1079 

594 

j 

1 

... 

... 

... 

• t. 

... 

! i 

Treinendous 

1080 

594 

... 

... 

... 

' 

3 

8 

3 

! 8 

Pliiii-ton, frigato.. 



1 

... 

... 

• 1 

! 1 

3 

4 

3 

i ^ 

Total 

40902 

17241 

3 

19 

57 

107 

230 

r.Brt 

290 

jsaS 


T!u* total of killed and wounded, jls carried out in this t:il)I(*, exereds tlial i.i 
the oflicial return l)y 50 ; namely, thi*ee killed on board the Ilamillies, and I 1 
wounded on hoard the Majestic, on May 20, as extraeted from their respj'< :i\.* 
log^l^and .‘U additional wounded men on board the Cicsar, on .June Ist, o': 
deposed to by her surfreoii, at Captain Mollo\’s court-martial. Mor(‘over, th • 
oflieial amount, by lumping the loss of the several ships, makes it a]>j)ear as li 
tile wliole had been incurred on the 1st of Ji4nc. 

2p2 
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No. Id (misprinted 15). See p. 174. 

Barrere actually succeeded in getting the national convention to pass the 
following decree : 

“ Art. lier. Une forme du vaisscau de ligrie le Vengeur sera suspcnduc 
u la voiitc du Pantheon, et les noms des braves republicains composant 
rupiipagc de ce vaisscau, seront inscrits sur la colonne du Pantheon. 

“2. Aceteffet Ics agciis mari times des ports de Brest et liochefort cn- 
verrorit sans delai la role dVcpiipagc du vaisscau le Vengeur. 

“ Lc vaisscau a trois ponts, qui cst on construction dans le bassin convert 
^e Brest, portcra le nom de Vengeur, Le comniissairedc la marine donnera 
Jes ordres les plus prompts pour accclerer la construction de ce vaisscau. 

“4. La convention nationale appele les artistes, peintres, sculpteiirs, et 
poiites, a concourir pour trnnsmettre a la postcrit^^ le trait sublime du 
devounient rcpublicain des citoyens formant lYquipage de Vengeur. 11 
sera decerne dans une fete nationale, des recompenses au\ peintres, et aux 
poiites, (pii auront le plus dignement celcbrc la gloire de ces republicains.* 


No. 14. See p. 175. 

“ Lc combat s’engagea tris-vivement de part et d autre. Los capitaincs 
anglais, plus accoutume's quo les notres a manier des vaisseaux de guerre, 
coupcreiit notre ligne en plusicurs points. Cependant les republicains sc 
hattirent av(‘c un courage in fin i, Plusicurs vaisseaux furent dc'matcs ou d6- 
sem pares dans les deux armecs, et le combat ccssa sans que la victoire se 
dccidat. Un do nos vaisseaux seulemcnt, le Vengeur, dcsempare et coulant 
hiis, avail cHe amarine par les ennemis. Mais ce qui cst incomprehensible, 
eVst Tabundon (pie nous fimc*s sur le champ de bataille, de six vaisseaux 
fran^ais dcsem pan's, mais non vaiiicus, qui formant un groupe, faisaient 
hrillcr le pavilion tricolorc, en tendant les bras, pour ainsi dire, a Tarmce, 
pour la prior de les secourir. II suffisait, pour les rallicr et pour prendre 
deux vaisseaux Anglais dcinates, (piictaient pen cloignt's de nos six vaisseaux ; 
il suffisait, dis-jc, dc vircr siinplcinent de bord. II scrait a dcsirer que Ton 
put passer lYpongc sur un si honteux (^venement. d 

I “ On a done sacrifie inutilcmcnt des honimes, des vaisseaux, et les intdrets 
de la rcpubliipic. Mais Tignorance et la pres(*mption presidaient alors a ses 
destinecs sur roccan ; ct la plus honteuse defaite fut transformee en un 
veritable triomphe. En effet, on annon^a une vict,oire apres avoir perdu sept 
beaux vaisseaux (pii avaient plus de ^500 pieces de canons. On donna au 
commandant en elief le grade de vice-amiral, ct Ton jeta dcs fleurs sur le 
passage du prepresentant embaniue dans Tarm^e, a son rctour a Brest.* 
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No. 15. See p. 230. 

A list of ships of the line and fri<^tes, late belonging to the Frenoli navjv 
captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt during the 
year 1794. 

Kame. How, when, and where lost. 


Onn-ship C Wrecked, December 27, on the Min- 

110 Republicain ^ gan rock, having drifted from her 

Q anchors in a gale. 


80| 


74 


(Iv) Sans-Parcil 

„ Juste 

(M) America 

„ Impetiicux 

„ Achillo 

„ Northumberland 
... Vengeur 


Captured June 1, by tlie British fleet 
under K'lrl IlowtJ. TIui Vt*iigenr 
sank soon after sIhj was tak«*n po.s- 
session of. 


Gun-fria*. 

44 (X) Pomono 


40 


"(Z) llcvolutionnairc 

„ Sibylle 

^(A) Melpomene 


C Captured, April 2.‘1, hy Sir J. B. 

Warren’s squadron, off’ the i.sle of 
( Bfis. 

( Captured, Octolier 21, liy Sir Kdw. 
( IVIh'w’s stpi.'idron, nfl’ Brest. 

4 Captured, Juno 17, hy the Hornney 
i .00, at Micoiii, Mediterranean. 

$ Captured, August 10, ])y Lord Hood, 
i at Calvi, Corsica. 


38 (B) Minerve 

r ... Volontaire ... 

{ ... Fortunce 

•v (D) Engagcafitc..., 
( „ Atalante 

32 (//) Castor. 

r(/) Bienvonue .... 

28< „ Mignonne 

C ••• Ihiguay-^Tronin 


\ Captured, Fehruary 10,hythe Britisli, 
1 at Saii-Fioronzo, (’oreira. 

C Destroyed, August 23, after being 
run on shore on the Peninureks 
( by Sir J. B. Warren's .squadron. 

i Destroyed when Minerve was rap- 
( tured, 

C Captured, April 23, by the Concorde 
( 36, in the Channel. 

C Captured, ^ay, by the Swiftsuro 74, 
I in the Channel. 

J Captured, May 29, by the Carysfbrt 
( 28, off the Land’s End. 

i Captured, March 17, by Sir John 
Jervis’s squadron, at Martinique. 

Captured along with the Minerve. 

( Captured. May 5, hy the Orpheus 32, 

> in the East Indies. 
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ABSTRACT. 



Lost tlirouKh 
the enemy. 

- . . Total 

Lost throiig:h ]os<i 

accident. to the 

Total 
added 
ti> tl c 
Uritlbh 
I'.avy, 


r 

Cujit. 

JJest. 

Wrecked, Foundered, J>Suriit. navy. 

iSliip.^ of tar line; . 
I'ri^atcs 

11 

*2 

1 ^8 

6 

10 

ToUl.... 

18 

2 

7 7 7 

16 
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No. 10. See p. CSO. 


A list of sl'.ips -'ind vc.-*'. i*? lat<* tn the Britisli navy, captiirod, tle- 

btroyed, wri\*l;cd, fjiuidcred, or aa-ide£it:.ily lainii, ihui*. ; tUe Near I7I‘L 


llJW, wlicn, unil wl.cio Ic:l. 


f(M) T,!tp. 


C Burnt l>v accident and hlnvii np, 

Hucilv (ill ordiiiarv) in J*oitsnioulli har- 

(J bonr : oi‘(*w sii\(*d. 


C Captured, Nov. 0, by a rronoli 
1 (O) Alcvandcr... R. Rodney 1*3 ic;b squadron of live 74s and tliiee 
^ (f friivdes off Sicily. 

C nurnt by accident and blown up, 
64 (P) Ardent ...II. Manners Sutton •] sometime in April, uitli all the 

( crew, off Corsica. 

tiuii-friff. C Wrecivcd, Mandi S, on the (irand 

fi(r) Convert Tolin Lawford < Caymaiies, West Indies; crew 


tiuii-friff. C Wrecivcd, Mandi S, on the (irand 

”{( 1 ) Convert Tolin Lawford < Caymaiies, West Indies; crew 

( savi'd. 

f Captured, May 9, liy Admiral 

^(7/) Castor Thos. Troiibridge.. 7 Nielly’.s squadron, olf Caiie 

( Clear. 

, 4 . ^ Wrecked, June iiH, on Hocky- 
(O H ...0 Mattl.. Ilonn b.ott ^ ^ > 


G. p. ship 

18 ( A') Aiupliitrite. Anthony Hunt , 


G. sh. sip. 

L>4 (/i’.) jlIo.irt/e,..U. A. Dennett.. 


( T) Alert Charles Smith . 


Pylades ....I'hoinas Twysden. 


(f/) Hound II. Piercy., 


C Wrecked, Jan. 80, by strikiiij^ on 
„ < a sniil^eii rock in tlie AledittT- 
( ranean ; crew sa\ (‘d. 

C Captured, .Taniiary 7, by the 
.. < Frencli in Toulon, liaving 
( entered by mistake. 

C Cajitured, in May, by the IVeiicli 
,. < frigate Unite, otf* the coast of 
( Ireland. 

C Wrecked, Nov. 26, in Heralds- 
. < wiek bay, ish* of Nest, Shetland : 
( crew saved. 

{ Captured, July 24, by the Freiicli 
frigates Seine and lialathei', on 
her passage Irom the West 
Indies. 


(r) iv<"‘ w. Hugh Kittoc... I 

G. hff.slp. /M 1 « u- 5 ^^P^^*****^^*”^ ditto, 

16 (a) Scout Charles llobinson.. ^ off* Bona. ® 


G. grun-brlg 


14 (b) Speedy George Eyre 5 Captiir^, in June, by a IWli 

^ ^ ^ ^ I squadron, off Nice. 

““■'"A r^S;, 
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No. 17. Seep. 33*2. 


For the p:iy and maintenance of 85,000 seamen and 15,000 £ s, d, 

marines 5,200,000 0 0 

„ the ordinary expenses of tlie navy, including the half- 
pay to sea and marine oiheers 589,083 3 9 

„ the extraordinaries ; including the building and repair- 
ing of siiips, and other extra work 525,840 0 0 

Total supplies granted for the sea-service,, exclusive of 

ordnance 0,315,523 3 9 
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No. 18. Sec p. 305. 

A list of shijfe of the line and frigates, late belonging to the French nav}^ 
Gipturcd, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, or accidentally burnt, during the 
year 1795. 

Name. How, when, and where lofit. 



C Captured, March 14, by Vicc- 
> < admiral Ilotluim’s fleet, off 
( Genoa. 

f Foundered in a gale of wind, in 
I t .January. 

r Wrecked, some time in Januaiy 

< in the bay of Audiernc, coast 
1^ of France. 

Captured along with the Ca-Ira. 

I Captured, June 23, by Lord 13rid- 
*" port’s fleet, off’ I’Orient. 

r Captured, July 13, by Vice-ad- 
miral Ilotham’s fleei, hut irn- 
mediately afterwards caught fire, 
and blew uj) : about half of the 
crew perished 

'Captured, June 24, by the Low'o- 

< stoffe and Dido frigates, in the 
^ Mediterranean. 

\ Wrecked, April 2.3, near tlu^ Pen- 
’ I inarcks. 

r Captured, January 5, by tlu^ 
,< Bellona 74, in the West In- 
t ilies. 

( Captured, April 10, by tlie Astraea 
’ ^ 32, in the (yhannel, 

5 Captured, April 11, by tlie Han- 
\ nibal 74, in the Channel, 
f Captured, January 6, by the 

< Blanche 32, in tlie West In- 
t dies. 

r Captured, Feb. 10, by a Spanish 

< squadron under Admiral Lan- 
I gara, Mediterranean. 

j Wrecked, in November, off Dron- 
( thciin, coast of Norway. 

( Captured, March 13, by the Lively 
( 32, off Ushant. 
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No. 19. Spo p. S05. 

A list <»f ships of tlip linp jukI fii;j»tps, laic l»( Iancinij to the Dutch r.avy, cajH 
tiu'cd, dcstrovcil, wm kiih founilfjcti, or acL'idciit.'.lly buret, iluiiiijr the veur 

1795. ' ./ V. j 


Name*. How, when, anrt where lust. 

Cun-thip ( Captured, October 2?, by the 

64 (Q) Ovtryssel < Pohplicmiis G-l, in Cork llar- 

( hour. 

Hun-frip*. f Captured, An*:. 29, by u Britbli 

36 (//) Alliance scpiadrou, olf tlic toast of Nor- 

( way. 


An abstract of French and Dutch ships of the line and frigates, capturtxl, 
&c., during tlic year 1795. 


Fr. 

Du. 


Ships of the line | 

\ 


Total. 


6 

1 

7 

1 

.15 


Lost through 
accident. 


Capt. l)est. I^'rcckcd. Foundered. Luriit. 


1 

a 


Total , ,Total 
Inst to * added 
the French to the 
and Dutch Dritish 
navies. navy. 


10 

1 

9 

1 

21 


5 

1 

5 

1 

12 
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No. 20. Scop. S05. 


A lu-l of I"}o !v lo |]ic T^ritisli navy, rnpiured, 

dostroy, j 1, wrccKod, foiiiidoiod. or atrideiitally burnt, ilnrlii*; tliV^cn- 


Commander. 


How, \vl cii, and wln-ro lo-^t. 


.“o .^ii\ S AoriJontally burnt, May J, at 

!<S (11) IW Geo'gcOrcy ^ t;,,itlu'ad : crew savod. 

rCaplurod, Ott. 7, i)y a Frenrb 

"(M) ^ (f-vzAf loLii Gore ^ squadron, ufl' (‘ape Sl.-Vin- 

L cent. 


74 


(O) Berwick.... Adam Littlejohn, 


Illustrious.. T. L. Frederick...^ 


r Captured, 
< Fn'nch 
t ranean. 


March "7, by the 
fleet in the Mediter- 


' Wrecked, March 14, in a p;ale, 
on the rocks near Averiga : 
crew Slaved. 

{ Wrecked, Aug. 2, by striking 
on a sunken rock oft’ Triri- 
comaic.yand of Ceylon: creW 
saved. 


Gun-friff. 


3 ^‘‘1 

38 (A) a4/MfV////.?/..... Thomas Aftieck... ^ crew saved, 


Captured, D(*c. 20, at Alderney ; 


28 (1) Ncmei»is Samuel II. Liiizee 


Grtn p. 9h. 


{ Captured, December 0, by the 
French frigate Sensible and 
corvette Sardine, in the road of 
Smyrna. 

( Captured, Feb. 12, l>y a detach*- 


20 (O) Daplinc Wm. F. Craemft. \ ment of tlie Brest fleet. 


G. b. sip. 

14 (1>) Flcchc diaries Came 

c KCh. 

6 (n) Fljr/htg-fis/i .. Setoii.... 

Float, bat. 

... (v) Musqiiito...— — M‘Carty.. 


■i 


Ci. Didch hoy 

4 (w) Shark, 


Watson . 


Wrecked, Nov. 12, in San-Fio- 
renzcj hr y : crew* saved. 

^ Captured, in June, by two French 
privateers, 
f Wrecked, exact time unknown, 
<! on the coast of France, near 
I Jersey : crow [lerisbed. 
(‘aptured, Dec. 11, by being mii 
into La Hogue by 
crow. 


: i revi 

r (‘aptured, Dt'c 
away wi til ii 
her own crou 


ABSTRACT. 



Lost throufch 
the enemy. 


Lost throug:h 
accident. ^ 

A — 

Ships of the line 

Capt. Dost. 

.. 2 

f ^ 

Wrecked. Foundered. Burnt. 

1 ... I 

„ under the line... 

.. 4 

4 

••• ••• 

Total 

.. G ... 

5 

r 1 
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-No. 21. See p. 306. v 

For die and maintenance of 92,000 seamen and 18,000 d* 


marine 5,720,000 0 0 

„ the ordinary expenses of the navy, including tlie half-pay 

to sea and marine officers 624,152 1 8 

„ the extraordinaries ; including the building and repairing 

of ships, and other extra work 708,400 0 0 

Ordnance 61,000 8 9 

Towards discharging the navy-debt 500,000 0 0 

Total supplies granted for the sea^crvice 7,613,552 10 5 


No. 22. Seep. 351. 

“ Dans Tetat dc faiblessc de la marine fraiicaise, la plus grande de toutes 
les follies ctait de fairc sortir dcs vaisscaux pour cherchcr ceux de I’cnnemi ct 
Icur livrer bataille. On la lit pourtant au commencement dc la guerre, et 
nous en avons vu les tristes resultats. Cette funeste experience, an surplus, 
n’^tait pas necessairc pour convaincre one cc ii’est pas la la taetique du plus 
iaiblc. Tronmer la vigilance du plus loi t, t ehapper a ses poureuites, se pre- 
senter a Tiinprovistc sur un point qu’il n’a pas garde, ct il est impossible qu’il 
les garde tons, voila le vrai moycn de compenser unc trop grande inegalitc de 
forces ; colics des deux einieniis, fusscnt-clles egales incme, celui dcs deux qui 
agirait aiusi triompherait bientot dc Tautre. I'hi marine, Ic combat nVst done 
jamais le but qu’on dnit se proposer, ii molns qu’on ne possede une telle su- 
perioritc de forces sur son ennemi, (pfoii puissc esperer parvenir a ancantir 
bientot les siennes. Les batimens de guerre out ainsi toujours une destination 
autre que de combattre ceux de Fennemi ; et il arrive bouvc'iit quo, quelleque 
soitFissue du combat, cette destination premiere et principjile nc peut i)lus etre 
remplic. L’important pour FEtat est cpi’un commandant de forces navales 
s*acquittc de la mission dont il est charge, ct non qiiMl la manque pour faire 
preuve de courage et acquerir une gloire sterile pour son pays. D’aprt^ ces 
principes, les divers gouvernemeiis qui se sont succedd cn France pendjuit la 
guerre de.la revolution, ont presque tous,ct tres-sagemciit,donn^ Fordre formel 
aux gdn^raux et capitaines de batimens de guerre d’dviter toute espcce d’en- 
gagement, de ne livrer combat qu’en cas de nccessite absoluc, et de touriicr 
tons leurs efforts vers Faccomplissement de lent mission .” — Victoircs ct Con-- 
q^tet, tome vii., p. 251. 
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ANNUAL ABSTRACTS. 


NOTKS TO ABSTRACT, No. 1. 

f The official navy-list contains four classes not to be found in this 
Abstract; the 110, 70, 5‘2, and 22 gun ship. The 110, a building class 
consisted of the Hibernia and Villc-de-Paris. The latter ship, on being 
launched, was fitted with t!iirty-two instead of thirty 21-pounders, but wm 
not registered as a 112 until many years afterwards. The Hibernia was 
made 1 1 feet longer than originally intended, and became pierced, in con- 
sequence, for a pair of additional ports upon each deck ; but, although 
mounting at first 1 18, and afterwards 120 guns, exclusive of poop-carroiiades, 
the Hibernia still classed as a llO-gnn ship. The 76-giiii class was filled by 
one ship only, the Canada ; her captain, the late Sir George Collier, having 
applied for and obtained two additional 18-poimders (making the number 30 
instead of 28) for her second deck. The Canada, one of tlic smallest 743 in 
the navy, is here restored to her proper class. Tlie .52 and 22 gun classes 
also contained each but one individual ; the former, the Leander, because she 
had exchanged two of her carronadcs for two long G-pounders ; the latter, 
the Myrmjdoii, because she had received on hoard two 3-pounders for her 
quarterdeck. Both ships are here reinstated among their former class-nuiics ; 
the one as a oO, the other a 20 gun ship. Tlic above four classes, together 
witli “ Hospital and Receiving ships” (here added to their respective classes 
in tlui “ Stationaiy ” columns), “ Hoys, Lighters, and Transports,” and 
“ Huh’ s ” (both for their insignificance omitted), are the only classes in the 
official list of the year 17.93 not to be found in tliis Abstract. But the latter 
is, i<i other respects, much more copious than the former. For instance, the 
numerous sub-classes, or varieties of the primary g^/a-class, ajipcar nowhere 
but in this series of A))stracts. A difference ii^ the nature, is often as im- 
portant as a difference in the number, of the gnus mounted. That forms one 
distinction. Another distinction lies in the difference of the tonnage, or size, 
especially among the British-built ships. In the official register, sloops, with- 
out any regard to their guns, are aivided into “Sloops rigged as sliii P3." 
“ Sloops rigged as brigs.” Here, each of those classes is suh-dividcd accorcung 
to the gun-force of the vessels ; and the ship-sloops arc further distinguished) 
sis they are “ quartordcckcd,” with room to mount six or eight additional 
guns, or " Hush,” with every, except occasionally the bow, port already filled. 
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Captured ships, especially when coin missioned and retained in service on a 
foreign station, were frequently misir^iitcred. Tliese are placed in their 
proper stations, or where they would luivc classed had they been British- 
built ships. Soon after the cummeneement of the year 1793, carronades 
became so extensively employed, sonietinies in lieu of, and sometimes in 
addition to, the quarterdi'ck and foreca>i]o lon^ that an (?\act enumera- 
tion of the sliip’s long guns, the alleged groinuhvoik of the ela-^silication, 
would have multiplied, without end, the number of classes, besides subjecting 
them to repeated fluctuations: in shoit, tlie (.bjeet of any ela 'silieatioii at all 
would then‘by have been d(‘leatrtl. One iiiste.nee, and that a real one, may 
suffice. A frigate receives on board as her ecjiiipint'iit long guns and ciglit 
carronades, and becomes in con u»(]neuce, a -*iS. She aflerwai’ils exchanges her 
28 maindeek long guns for carronades, and is then, or, in strictiJ{''S ought to 
be, a lO-guii frigate. She su))sc(piently ^’eei^e3 back her long I s, and is re- 
stored to a 38 ; but prc'seiitly ])arts with six of her long f;s for an eipial 
number of carronades, and, in obedie nce to the rule laid down, ought tb.en to 
be u 32. An einnneralion of the canonadcs, as well as the King gnus, would 
have continued ln*ras a lb through all these change ; ; Imt U'lt only were car- 
ronades not considi*red as (see p. 37 ), hut tlu'y were, as yet, i.. > partially 
moinit<‘d to 1)(* of any great use in elassilieatiou. Tlie only way left u» :'\oid 
any eonfu.siori of tin* kind is, todays the .s!iips, other ciieumst.inees eoii.sidered, 
in referenee to their original eNtahlish.ueut of huig gnus on the piineipal deck 
or deeks. Tims, tin* frigatt' jiist instanced, mounting on tin* main deck, 
through e\(Ty alteration in iier armament, 28 guns (whether long guns or 
carronades), may continue to rank as a 38-guii frigate. It is true tliat the 
classes I) and (r or //agree in the nnuiluT of tli(‘ir maiiuleek guns, and y(*t 
are separateil. Tlie shi|)s of D are, howevee, coiisidc rahly larger than those 
off/, and a full third larger than tho-o of //; and be.ddes, e\ety si, ip of J\ 
all through the Abstraets, is foreign-hniit. Duo iiolico will be taken of any 
other exception that may hereafter oeenr. 

% It is here that worn-out crniseis eke out the remnant of their days. 
Not to have separated llu'iu fnim Ihe'r active ela-s-naites, would laive been 
doing an inju'^tiee to the latter. The “cU*.” coinprelu'nds all the classes 
below the cutters of four gnus. 

II Swivels, being mounted on storks, are lu.t ceovv^/.ge-ginis. Carronadi's 
were not, at this time, oflieially eonsidered e^e•l as //.vi/.v f-ve p. 37), and are 
not considered tiny where as /oji^ guns. Both ^wiveis and cai njuades were in 
use ; but, as the latter gained gromal, the foi.uer decrcasi'tl, and finally dis- 
appeared. 

} Captured sbijis, and sliips built or bought as exnr'iiments, were fre- 
quently armed somewhat dilK rently from the regular establi^limeiit : also the 
rapid inercaFc of carronades soon ga\e an entire ciiango to the ipiarterdeck 
and forecastle armaments. Still the guns on the principal deeivs of all the 
cliLSses, down to frigates inclusive, remained the same, with very few excep- 
tions, beyond tliose remarked upon in the fir'.t note. 

t+ These are fictitious men, whose pay and maintciiauce, by a very ancient 
regulation in the navy, coiistituJ:e a fund for pensioning the widows rif officers. 
Hence they are called “ Widows’ men,” and are invariably included in the 
established complement oP every ship, in the proportion as^igru'd to lier rate. 
So that a 112-gun ship’s ostensible complement i' B.iO men and hoys; luit, as 
the statements in this work look to lighting, rather than fictitious mcm, we 
have thought lit to exclude the latter, and carry out the net complement 
only. 

D*. The ** 18 -poiinder” and other “ poundcre” below it apply to the nature 
of the guns on the tbii-d dock (see p. 18 ) of three-deckers, second deck of 
two-deckers, and single or main deck of onc-dcckers. A reference to tlie gvm- 
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compartment of the Ahstmet will show, that on tlic other deck or decks there 
b always, among the subdivisions of the primary chiss, a uniformity of 
caliber. 

F*. The uscl’nhivs of tliis di\i-ion, into hnip and xmnH, will he more 
ajjparent in some* of tJi-' otlu*r |) »iiicularly in lho-;e of tlie 71-gnii ship 

and lri:;ati*. It will cxliiliit, in a clear manner, the progres.>ive increase in 
the si/e of tile ships. ^ 

The single eniisIicT ii.';i\ idii:d of this ^la^^ is the Namur, built in 
Steel clM'.ses the r>Ieii!ieii:i aiul Impregnahle as fH)s, hut impi.* #Oilv, as both 
those slilps, a!t!j{)UL;Ii neaily as small as the Namur, mounted ‘iS, alid not il(i 
guns, on each of their principal decks. 

K^^'. The sin je cruiser of tin, cla-s is the fiihndtar, a Spanish-huilt ship, 
and an eveeption, in point of anii umait f^lie iiKuiuted i!ls on both lier lirst 
ami second deek>), to the e-tiil-.lisluivnt of the class, that liaNing reference to 
the two shi|;s huildiiijr, tiie C';esir inn Fondroy.nit. There had been two 
shijis of this cla>s ; <»ue, the Foiidroyant, of lf)77 tons, captured from the 
Fnaicli ill I7.‘iik tlie otlier, the I'ormidahle, ofriOO.! tons, raptured also from 
the Freucli in IT.jf). Bolli '.hips were estaldislu'd wiili the guns assigned to 
the class in this A!>snnet, e\ccpLiug in Inning i) instead of lii pounders for 
tlic quarterdeck and ioreeaftli‘. 

There* had ijeen a rreuv'li-ijuili '^e.ip of llu< the Maguanime, of 

18'J:» toil'., eaprire I a? loi»,r ego as I71S ; at wliieli tiiru* the British 9()-gun 
sliip se.iti'cl. ( \eee*vic(l I7.>0 Ions. 'i'luTc had also been two British-built 
21-p()uiuu‘c 7*>, tin* Valiant, built in llie year I7.i9, of 1799, and the 
Trianqili, hnili in tli.* } ear I7HI, of tons ; hut both ships .su[»so(|Ucntly 
cxeliang.'d tlu ir -Jt I’or IS iMiiuiders, ami eonsequeutly rank in the class next 
below\ 

IM'k TIi'^ tli 't B.'iti'li -built 7 !-guii ship appears to have liecn the “ UoyaJL 
Cake,” lauiiclied in l.i;)L Slit* is the single imlividual at No. l;J of the 
Absir.jct gi\'‘u .It p. ; and, aIthou_h couiparaiix ely of >o small a tonnage, 
the ship mounti'd on lu'r lir"! and scc*nnl d(‘cks tin* same nuiiiher and nature 
of guns ai the IS-noumlcr 7t of the prt^'eiit tlay. Nothing can l)(*tti‘r dt*- 
inou'.trate the iai;;o)\ eiiieut th.it has been elleeted in this higldy-impoit.'int 
liiie-of-hattle ei:i'.>. The /•/’':»• iiti emis matle to descend bi 1799 tons in- 
clusive ; the ihiMUhir, to all heioxv that ami above 1099 tons ; and tlio small, 
to the remainder. 

Z^. The inr^c ela-'S will descend to lOaO tons inclu'^ivc. 

(j>'. Ami tlii'^ to 719 tons. 

So dt'dgn.utt'J. as being the lowest classes to wliicli pr>.(-cnptains are 
appointed. Tliev are freipiently e-iiletl frigatt** ; hut (‘ven the diips of the 
cla>s m‘\: above them srarcely deserve that name, and would, ni the French 
navy, cle as Ctirvettes. 

S*, i or an explanation of tliis term, see p. 16, 

T TIic iaritc desce nds to .349 tons. ^ 

r. As the ofneial IL-t makei a di linction hetwoeri .?7n/;-r/gged and Ar/^r- 
rifr^trd sloops, xve have done tin* same, and p]ae(‘d all the former ahead of the 
latter; alt'iongli it is clear that the 18-gnn brig-sloop deserves a higher rank 
than the 1 1, nr even the 16 gun ship-sloop. 

<1^ The ships botli of this and the class next lielow it usually cruise 
until reqnireil for the special purpose for wlneli they were designed ; and 
most of the vessels in question, the lirc-ships in particular (three of which 
were made permanent sloops, and class at T)^ were very fast sailers. 
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s*. Although it may appear stmnge to class a 4-gun cutter of 95, above a 
24-gun ship of 800 or 900 tons ; yet it should be recollected, that store-ships 
and other arnues en flute do not cruise, but proceed straight to their destina- 
tion, fighting only ^heii attacked ; while the smallest cutter goes to sea on 
purpose to harass tlic enemy’s commerce : a service often very effectually per- 
formed by a British cruiser even of that insignificant class. 

5*. Some of these class, in tlie official list, as second and third rates 
simply because the captains and crews are paid in the same proportion as those 
rates.* We long hesitated about introducing “ Yachts” at all, but, at all 
events, can assign to none of them any higher station than this. Steel 
usually classes tliein as post-ships, but it appears absurd to rank such toys 
among fighting vessels. 

* The time iicces.sarily occupied in tnuismitting information from the out- 
jiorts, and tlieri in carrving it througli the press to publication, renders Steed’s 
January list a safer guide for the December, than the January, state and dis- 
position of the British navy. A mean of the numbers in the January and 
February lists may come nearer the truth. The mean of tlinsc for the year 
1799 gives f3(), .as tlie commissioned, and 159 as the whole line-total. This 
Abstract states tin? one to have been 29, and the other 159 ; wluch latter 
sum, added to Steel’s five line “ hulks,” and one old GO which we have 
chisscd as a .50, makes the 159. Steel’s grand total is 429 for January and 424 
for February. The 10 hulks added to our grand total makes it 421. The 
difference is accounted for by Steel’s having inserted the Forturiee frigate and 
JEtna. bomb, long previously struck out of the lists of the navy, as well as a 
tender which we liavc omitted. Tlie official line-total, not including the 12 
hospital and receiving ships, amounts to 141 ; and the grand total, including 
50 hoys, lighters, and transports, 10 hulks, and 5 tenders and surveying 
vc'sscls, amounts to 470. 

It may be not out of pl.acc here to introduce a short t<il)le, showing the 
registered tonnage of the British navy at different epochs since the year 
1.521, whicli is as early as tlie tons of the sliips appear to have been com- 
puted. 


Year. 

King’s Reign. 

Ships 

III 

No. 

, including 
ilks. See* 

Tons. 

1521 

Henry VIH. 

16 

7260 

1546 


58 

12455 

1558 

Mary. 

26 

7110 

1578 

Elizabetli. 

24 

10.506 

1588 


94 

12590 

1609 


42 

17055 

1607 

James I. 

96 

14710 

1618 


99 

15100 

1699 

Charles I- 

50 

23595 

1641 

Charles II. 

42 

22411 

1660 

1.54 

57463 

1675 

< 

n 

151 

70587 

1685 

n 

179 

103558 

1702 

William. 

272 

I 159020 

1714 

Anne. 

247 

167219 

1721 

George I. 

239 

170862 

1759 

George 1 1. 

291 

294924 

1760 

George 111. 

412 

821104 

1783 

»« 

617 

500781 

1789 

>9 

452 

419667 
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NOTES TO ABSTRACT, No. 2. 

* For observations upon the classes, and the gent'ral arrangement of the 
tabular matter, sec notes f and f to the first Annual Abstract. 

J As captured vessels are also purchased of the captors before they can 
enter the service, this distinction may appear unnecessary. The term, how- 
ever, is officially employed in contradistinction to caj}turt'd. It means that 
the vessel, being deemed fit for the British navy, was purchased by the 
government from tlie British or foreign (but not enemy) owner, as the case 
might be. 

II Tlic names and other particulars of such of these vessels as had belonged 
to the enemy’s national navy, and «lid not rank below 24-gun corvettes in the 
latter, w’ill be found in the prizevlist for the year. The names of the few re- 
maining vessels are of no importance. 

} The names and other particulars of all these vessels will be found in the 
proj)er list. 

K*. The newly launched ship of this class was the Caesar, the first British- 
built 80 on two decks. The Ca\s'ir began building at Plymoutli yard, 
January 21, 178(i, and Avas launched November 16, 1763. The last "built 
three-decked 80 appears to have been the Princess- Amelia, of 1576 tons, 
launched in 1757. It is rather surprising that tlic Britisli, having in their 
possession the old French Formidable and Foudroyant (see note p. 390), 
should have waited 30 years before they set about building a similar class of 
ship. 

* In comparing this total or the corresponding total in any of the suc- 
ceeding Abstracts, with that in Steel’s or any other list of the navy, care must 
f)e taken to allow for tlic excluded vessels, as explained in the last note to the 
first Abstract. Since March, 1793, a certain number of hired vessels had 
been attached to the British Na^y. They AA'cre ehiefly employed in com- 
A'oying the coasting trade ; and, according to Steel, amounted, at the com- 
mencement of the present year, to 28 vessels, carrying from 8 to 24 guns. 


NOTES TO ABSTRACT, No. 3. 

f WiiJBRE the established long guns of the line-of-bsittlc ships are four on 
the foi 'vastle ; these may be considered as in substitution of two of them. 

W’*. The three ships of this class, the Anson, Indefatigable, and Mag* 
nanime, liud been cut down from 64s. They wejc allowed to retain their 26 
long 24s on their (first, but now) single or main deck, and were ordered to 
be fitted with 12 long 12-pounders and six 42-pounder carronadcs on the 
(piarterdcck and forecastle ; Avith a complement at first of 3 10, but afterwards 
of 330 men. They registered, in conformity to tlie number of their long guns, 
as 38-gun frigates ; aiul this affords an opportunity of showing how little of 
a ship’s actual force is to be known by taking her numerical force, either as 
the same is set doAin in the official naA'y-list, or found to be AA'heii carefully 
summed up. For instance, the Magnanimc and Prudente, two British 38s, 
very near tc each other in the alphabetical list, appear to have mounted as 
follows : 
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MAGNANIMB. PBUDENTE. 

No. Pdrs. No. Pdrs. 

26 long 24 26 long 12 

12 12 12 „ 6 

6 carr. 42 6 carr. 18 

44 guns. 44 guns. 

While such a diiTerencc of force as this can exist between two ships of one 
and the same class, classiHeation hy guns becomes a nullity. To each of these 
ships we have assigned a different class. The Magnanime and hi r two sister 
rases rank, as they for some years did in Steel, as 44s ; while the Pnidente is 
one of the two stationary harbour-ships in class U, wliere she originally was 
registered, but, receiving on board, in the year 1779, two long 6s in lieu of 
two of her 18-pounder carronades, the Pnidente became a 88. Not one of 
the three rases, for all their class had been fixed from their niiinber of long 
guns, went to sea with that number on board. The Indefatigable mounted 
but 28, and neither of the others probably more than 80 long guns : the de- 
ficiency, however, was amply made up in carronades. The French, about 
the same time, reduced some of their old and’ crank 74s in this way, calling 
them valsseaux rases, 

JB*. Of 1000 tons and upwards. The principal difference between a 38 
and an 18 pounder 36, is that the latter has a pair of ports less on the main 
deck. Hence, a few inches of extra width to the ports and the intermediate 
spaces, and throe or four feet of additional space before the foremost port 
(common in French ships, owing to the sharpness of their bows not admitting 
a broadsidc-gun so far forward), will easily occasion the longer and larger 
ship to mount the fewer guns upon her main deck. 

c*. Twelve “ fire-vessels” had been purchased in 1794 ; but which, as they 
mounted no guns, and were merely fitted up in readiness to be destroyed 
when the occasion suited, we have purposely omitted. Steel’s list contains 
the whole of them. 

f*. Whence this term originated is not very clear. A “ gun-brig” is 
literally a brig armed with guns ; and accordingly, the brig-sloop of 18 guns 
is also a gun-brig. The tern* is here meant to signify an armed brig (;om- 
manded, not as usual by a master and commander, but bv a lieutenant. The 
12 new brigs at (g) were constructed to carry ten 18-pound(n* carronades and 
2 long 18-poundei’s. The latter (24-pounders h.*id been first ordered) were 
subsequently found too heavy and incommodious ; uud ehasiyguusof a lighter 
caliber were substituted. Some of these brigs, as well as of tliose afterwards 
built, mounted two pins, generally 3 or 4 pounder^, in addition. 

u*. The two individuals of this class were the Albion and Nonsuch, 
orimnally a 74 and 64. They^were partially cut down and armed, the one 
witli 38 long guns and twenty-eight 6H-pouiider carronades ; the other with 
26 long guns and twenty 68-pounder carronades. 

v*. The first pair of the liiunclicd vessels were the Bravo and Firm, each 
constructed to carry 16 long 18-poijnders. The one was stationed at Jersey, 
the other in Leith roads. The next pair of launched vessels were the 
Mos (|iiito and Sandfly, each constructed upon a plan of Sir Sidney Smith’s, 
and fitted with two long 24-pounders and two 68-pouiider carronades. One 
was stationed at Isle St.-Marcou, the other at Jersejr. Three of these vessels 
were registered os gun-vessels, and the Bravo as a sixth rate, to increase tlie 
pay of her 'icaptain. The whole, however, were no better tlian floating 


Main deck 

Quarterdeck and forecastle 
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batteries, and as such we Imve classed tlicm. Tlie Spanker floating batteiy 
was built in 1 794 ; but, as she was not measured, and resembled no other 
vessel in shape or appearance, we iiave omitted her. She mounted 24 heavy 
guns and two large mortars. 

w*. The 20 purchased vessels of this class had been “ Dutch hoys,” and 
were armed with from one to three guns for co«ist-defence. The same number 
of “ river barges” had alst) been purchased and similarly armed, but the latter 
we have omitted. The names of the Avliole w ill be found in Steel. 

* There were attached to the navy at the date of this Abstract about 54 
hired vessels, mounting from 6 to 24 guns, and commanded by lieutenants. 


NOTES TO ABSTRACT, No. 4. 


B*. This ship is the Vi lle-de- Paris, the largest Britisli-built ship of her 
day. She began building at Cliathnm .July I, J 789, and was launched July 
17, 1795. See iirst note of Abstract No. 1, p. 097. 

and S^. Had been East-Iudiamen. Anomalous in their conslniction 
as two-decked ships of war, liaving the second or upper deck without an over- 
built quarterdeck and forecastle. On this account they mounted no more 
guns, except perhaps a pair or two of bow-chasers, than stands as the sign of 
their respective classes. These .ships w'cre iittod with 28 long 18-ponnderson 
the first deek ; the 5()s with 28, and the 54s with 26, d2-po under carronades 
on the second deck. 

Q*. Two experimental vessels designed by Samuel Bentham, Esq., at that 
time inspector-general of majesty's naval W(U*ks. They were in shape 
murli sligrpcr than vessels of war in general, and prtyocted or raked forward, 
at each end like a wherry. Their breadth increased from the Avatcr-linc up- 
w^ards ; whereby it w'as considered that they wmuld he stifliT, and less liable, 
lo overset than ordinary vessels. The decks were straight fore and aft, and 
the frames or ribs of less curvature than usual. They were constructed to 
carry twenty-four JJ2-pouiider carronades upon ilie main deck, anri wore after- 
wards fitted to receive two more carronades of tlie same natuie on each of 
their two short docks, which w'o may call the quarterdeck and forecastle. All 
these car?v»nades were fitted upon the non-recoil jirinciple. It is believed 
that botli t'nc Arrow and Dart sidiseqiiently took on board, for their quarter- 
decks, t'' r, additional 32s. They proved to be stifl* vessels and swift .sailers, 
but it V a M found necessary to add some dead w^ood to their bottoms, in order 
to maki them stay better. Not knowing exactly what characteristic desig- 
nation to give the Arrow and Dart, we have merely named them : they must * 
be considered, especially when their force is compared with that of the two 
or three classes next above them, as extraordinary vessels for s/oo/js of war, 
but as such only they ranked. Three or four schooners w'cre uftei wards 
built upon a simflarplan. 

y*. The large are of 340 tons and upwards. The new brigs of this and 
the next class were built of fir, and iiitcmded to carry long 6s, but by an 
admiralty-order of April 22, 1795, they were directed to be prepared for, and 
afterwards mounted, sixteen 32-pounder carronades and two long 6s. Tfiia 
armament, owing to the addition^ weight of the carronade-carriages and slides ^ 
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{the di2>pouudcr carronadc and six feet 6-pounder weigh nearly alike), proved 
rather too much for the small class ; and, in consequence, the carronadcs of 
many of the brigs were exchanged for 24s. The brig in the ** Sold or taken 
to pieces” column, was one of the larger description, the Despatch, which, as 
soon as launched, was transferred to Sie Russian admiral at Portsmouth. 

♦ The hired vessels numbered about 60. See the last notes of Abstracts 
Nos. 1 and 2, pp« 400 and 401, 
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